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ARMY  TRANSFORMATION:  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE 
FUTURE,  PART  I 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Thursday,  July  15,  2004. 
The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:08  a.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Roscoe  G.  Bartlett  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROSCOE  G.  BARTLETT,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE  FROM  MARYLAND,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  Chairman  will  be  a  few  minutes  late,  so  we 
will  begin. 

The  Committee  meets  this  morning  to  begin  an  in-depth  look  at 
the  Army's  transformation  plans.  Today  we  will  hear  from  a  distin- 
guished panel  of  outside  experts  who  bring  varying  perspectives 
but  considerable  expertise  to  this  question. 

Next  week,  the  Committee  will  receive  testimony  from  the 
Army's  senior  leadership  who  will  provide  an  update  on  where  they 
stand  on  this  plan  as  well  as  explain  in  greater  detail  the  multiple 
aspects  of  this  effort. 

Let  me  first  welcome  our  witnesses  this  morning.  General  Jack 
Keane,  who  retired  last  year  after  37  years  of  distinguished  service. 
General  Keane  last  served  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Army  and 
is  well  versed  in  the  difficult  choices  facing  the  Army  today. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Major  General  Robert  Scales,  who  served  over  30  years  in  the 
Army  before  retiring  from  his  position  as  the  Commandant  of  the 
Army  War  College. 

Colonel  Douglas  Macgregor.  Colonel  Macgregor  is  the  author  of 
Transformation  Under  Fire:  Revolutionizing  How  America  Fights, 
a  provocative  study  of  Army  transformation. 

And  we  have  a  special  guest  this  morning,  Cameron  Macgregor, 
midshipman,  the  son  of  Colonel  Macgregor. 

Welcome,  sir. 

Mr.  Pat  Towell,  visiting  fellow.  Center  for  Strategic  and  Budg- 
etary Assessments,  and  no  stranger  to  this  Committee  from  his 
long  stint  as  Defense  Correspondent  for  Congressional  Quarterly. 

Welcome. 

Both  President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  have 
embraced  transformation  as  a  guiding  concept  for  reshaping  our 
military  forces  for  the  new  security  challenge  facing  our  Nation. 
Arguably,  the  Army  has  emerged  as  a  most  visible  and  aggressive 
effort  to  implement  this  vision.  The  questions  before  the  Committee 
are  varied  and  complex,  but  they  include,  precisely  how  the  Army 

(1) 


is  transforming?  Is  it  moving  in  the  right  direction?  And  is  it  wise 
to  attempt  such  radical  change  while  the  Army's  troops  are  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  combat? 

We  may  find  that  the  Army  has  no  choice  but  to  significantly 
change  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  warfare,  but  we  also  have 
an  obligation  to  determine  what  will  be  gained  and  what  will  be 
lost  as  the  Army  undergoes  this  lengthy  and  difficult  process. 
Change  is  always  difficult. 

We  understand  that  some  have  criticized  the  Army  for  being  too 
bold  in  changing  when  it  is  fully  engaged  in  combat  in  Iraq.  Oth- 
ers, including  some  at  the  witness  table,  have  said  that  the  Army's 
plan  is  too  timid  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today's  security  environ- 
ment. 

While  part  of  the  plan  involves  procurement  programs,  the  more 
critical  proposed  changes  rest  in  the  Army's  culture,  doctrine,  and 
organization.  In  any  case,  we  have  a  duty  to  carefully  review  this 
important  initiative  as  the  most  fundamental  change  facing  the 
Army  since  the  end  of  the  draft  close  to  30  years  ago. 

Our  witnesses  today  have  either  operated  within  or  studied  the 
Army  intimately.  Since  none  of  them  are  presently  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Army,  they  are  well  placed  to  provide  their  frank 
and  unvarnished  views  of  the  changes  the  Army  is  undergoing.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  engage  the  experts  before  us  with 
tough  questions  about  the  Army's  plans,  which  involve  the  Reserve 
components  as  well.  With  the  active  and  Reserve  components  as 
stressed  as  they  are,  is  the  Army  on  the  right  track?  Will  the  Army 
plan  adequately  shape  the  force  of  the  challenges  of  tomorrow 
while  providing  sufficient  resources  and  protection  for  the  soldiers 
who  are  sacrificing  so  much  today?  Are  the  hard  lessons  of  Oper- 
ations Enduring  and  Iraqi  Freedom  incorporated  in  the  proposed 
plan?  We  have  the  responsibility  to  find  the  answers  and  ensure 
that  the  Army  is  on  a  prudent  course. 

As  I  said  from  the  outset,  there  is  much  to  understand  and  dis- 
cuss. So  I  look  forward  to  today's  testimony  and  the  coming  discus- 
sion. But  first  let  me  recognize  the  Ranking  Member,  Ike  Skelton 
of  Missouri,  for  any  remarks  he  would  care  to  make. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hunter  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  67.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  IKE  SKELTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MISSOURI,  RANKING  MEMBER,  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  welcome  our  friends  who  are  on  the  panel.  General 
Keane,  General  Scales,  Colonel  Macgregor,  I  have  been  waiting  a 
long,  long  time  to  ask  questions  of  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
asking  me  questions  for  years.  I  have  a  list  of  them  all  just  for  you. 
We  welcome  you  and  thank  you  for  being  with  us. 

The  topic  of  this  hearing  could  not  be  timelier.  Last  week,  we 
heard  testimony  from  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Cody,  who 
told  us  how  thinly  stretched  the  Army  is.  Members  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  asked  some  tough  questions  about  the  Army's  capability 
to  meet  all  the  demands  we  have  asked  of  it.  And,  to  his  credit, 


General  Cody  gave  us  some  pretty  straightforward  answers.  Some 
of  them  are  very  encouraging,  but  some  quite  concerning. 

But  when  the  subject  of  additional  force  structure  came  up,  as 
it  always  will  and  as  long  as  I  sit  on  this  Committee,  as  well  Gen- 
eral Cody  acknowledged  that  the  Army  could  use  additional  sol- 
diers than  this  Committee  has  provided  in  the  short  term.  He 
stressed  that  the  key  to  building  a  more  capable  Army  was  not  so 
dependent  on  force  structure.  Instead,  he  argued  that  it  was  a 
question  of  organization. 

I  know  that  we  will  touch  on  this  issue,  but  one  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  about  the  reorganization  in  the  testimony  we  have  had 
over  the  past  months  and  years,  we  are  so  dependent  upon  contrac- 
tors. Where  do  the  contractors  fit  in  all  of  this  reorganization?  It 
is  obvious  we  can't  go  to  war  but  for  them.  So  we  have  to  do  more 
than  just  look  at  those  in  uniforms. 

And,  now,  the  Army  is  embarking  on  this  radical  transformation 
into  a  modular  brigade  structure,  and  the  demands  are  the  greatest 
that  I  have  seen  on  the  battlefield.  We  are  stretched  dangerously 
thin,  and  I  figure  the  Army  has  just  one  chance  to  get  this  trans- 
formation right,  and  to  do  it  and  fail  while  we  are  at  war  may  very 
well  be  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back,  and  the  camel 
being  the  United  States  Army. 

So  in  your  testimony  today  we  look  forward  to  those  answers. 
And  one  of  them  will  be,  on  the  way  to  transformation,  are  we 
breaking  the  Army? 

One  last  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may.  Recent  news  reports  on 
this  subject  caused  me  to  raise  this  question  regarding  the  welfare 
of  our  soldiers.  Now,  while  it  is  not  in  today's  scope,  but  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  didn't  mention  my  concerns  that  our  soldiers  might 
miss  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  the  upcoming  November  elections. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that,  while  they  are  on  the  mission  to  pro- 
mote democracy,  they  may  very  well  find  themselves 
disenfranchised  at  home  due  to  an  overly  cumbersome  absentee 
voting  process.  And  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  take  a  look 
at  that  in  this  Committee,  maybe  even  a  hearing  on  that,  because 
we  don't  want  them  to  be  doing  one  thing  and  not  being  able  to 
participate  in  democracy  here. 

Let  me  welcome  you  again.  We  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you.  And  I  personally  appreciate  your  con- 
cern for  the  voting  opportunities  for  our  military  in  the  coming 
election.  There  were  some  serious  problems  in  the  last  election,  and 
I  was  just  reading  recently  that  perhaps  we  have  not  invested 
enough  energy  into  solving  these  problems  and  that  they  may  be 
repeated  in  this  upcoming  election,  which  would  be  too  bad. 

We  are  very  honored  to  have  such  a  distinguished  panel  before 
us.  Without  objection,  all  of  your  prepared  statements  will  be  en- 
tered into  the  record,  and  so  you  may  proceed  and  rest  assured 
that  there  will  be  more  than  adequate  time  during  the  question 
and  answer  period  to  expand  on  any  of  the  issues  that  you  feel  de- 
serve more  emphasis. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  General  Keane,  the  floor  is  yours. 


STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  JACK  KEANE,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

(RET.) 

General  Keane.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ranking  Minority  Member,  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  inviting  me 
today  to  share  views  on  a  topic  of  importance,  Army  trans- 
formation, and  also  just  to  be  back  before  this  Committee. 

I  spent  4.5  years  sharing  thoughts  and  ideas  with  you,  and  it  is 
good  to  see  old  friends  again.  I  mean  that  sincerely. 

I  also  apologize,  I  did  not  submit  a  statement  for  the  record.  I 
got  this  notice  shortly  to  come  here.  And  I  have  prepared  some 
brief  oral  remarks,  so  I  hope  you  indulge  me  a  little  bit. 

To  understand  Army  transformation,  it  must,  in  my  view,  be  un- 
derstood in  the  context  of  transforming  an  Army  which  is  at  war. 
We  have  been  at  war  almost  3  years,  a  war  much  different  than 
any  we  have  fought  in  the  past,  but  a  war  similar  in  that  it  is  a 
clash  of  ideas  and  values  much  as  that  we  have  fought  with  com- 
munism and  Nazism  in  the  20th  century.  We  are  at  war  with  a  po- 
litical ideology,  with  political  objectives  rooted  in  one  of  the  great 
religions  of  the  world. 

Clausewitz  taught  us  as  a  first  principle,  to  win  a  war  you  must 
understand  the  nature  and  character  of  it.  In  other  words,  you 
must  be  able  to  define  your  enemy.  This  is  critical,  because  only 
then  can  you  adequately  address  the  challenge  and  ensure  you  are 
using  the  best  application  to  defeat  it. 

We  are  caught  in  a  civil  war  inside  Islam  between  moderates  and 
traditionalists  against  the  radicals.  The  radicals  desperately  want 
to  stop  Western  ideas  and  values  from  contaminating  their  ideals, 
such  ideas  and  values  as  universal  suffrage,  separation  of  church 
and  state,  capitalism,  which  redistributes  wealth,  and  democracy, 
which  protects  the  rights  of  the  minority  and  guarantees  personal 
freedom. 

While  the  radicals  have  taken  hostage  one  of  the  great  religions 
of  the  world,  we  cannot  underestimate  the  importance  of  this  reli- 
gion to  them.  It  provides  the  passion,  the  intensity  and  the  staying 
power  of  the  movement.  They  capitalize  on  the  pathology  of  fear, 
economic  depression  and  culture  inferiority  which  runs  rampant  in 
the  22  Muslim  nations.  This  enemy  is  radical  Islam,  and  its  mani- 
festation is  al  Qaeda.  Its  manifestation  is  Iran.  It  is  the  foreign  ter- 
rorists linked  with  the  Baath  party  terrorists  in  Iraq.  It  is  the  radi- 
cal Islamist  movement  in  the  22  Muslim  nations.  It  fuels  the  hate, 
and  it  funds  the  terror  in  the  Middle  East.  They  have  killed  us  and 
will  continue  to  kill  us  in  order  to  stop  our  influence  in  their  region 
of  the  world. 

While  this  movement  is  similar  to  communism  and  Nazism  in 
terms  of  the  clash  of  ideas  and  values,  it  is  more  dangerous  be- 
cause of  the  combination  of  fanatical  terrorism  and  the  desire  to 
use  weapons  of  mass  destruction  against  us.  Nazism  was  defeated 
by  brute  force,  and  communism  was  defeated  by  resolute  nations 
with  a  better  idea.  It  will  take  a  combination  of  both  force  and  a 
better  idea  to  win  this  war. 

I  think  there  are  two  important  considerations. 

First,  it  will  take  much  more  than  military  means.  Yes,  we  must 
kill  those  who  would  kill  us,  but  it  is  much  more  a  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  fight  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  root  causes. 


Second,  this  is  a  long,  long  war  which  will  dominate  the  21st  cen- 
tury similar  to  the  war  when  communism  dominated  the  20th. 

Only  after  properly  defining  who  our  enemy  is  and  what  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  war  is  can  we  understand  how  hard  this 
is,  how  big  this  is,  and  how  long  it  will  last.  It  is  in  this  context 
that  we  are  transforming  an  Army.  It  makes  transformation  not 
just  a  reality  but  an  imperative.  It  also  makes  transformation  expo- 
nentially more  difficult.  But  we  have  been  here  before,  and  we 
should  be  encouraged  by  our  previous  success. 

When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1914,  the  Army  was  a  little 
stronger  than  200,000  and  was  a  frontier  Army  without  a  single  di- 
vision construct.  In  less  than  3  years,  the  Army  formed  64  divi- 
sions, trained  them  and  deployed  48  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  hearing  the  drumbeat  of  war  again  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Army  began  to  plan  to  mobilize  an  even  larger  Army  than 
in  World  War  I  from  a  base  of  a  little  over  300,000.  The  Army 
would  then  mobilize  over  100  divisions.  Forming  large  numbers  of 
divisions  was  no  longer  transformational,  but  changing  how  they 
would  fight  certainly  was.  Enlightened  Army  leaders  realized  that 
Germany  could  seize  the  entire  continent  of  Europe,  and  we,  the 
United  States,  would  not  have  a  foothold  similar  to  France  in 
World  War  I  from  which  to  start  our  operations.  Thus  was  born  the 
transformational  idea  of  an  amphibious  assault  using  the  now  fa- 
mous Higgins  Boat  as  a  launch  platform.  We  reorganized,  changed 
our  training  doctrine,  changed  our  culture  to  conduct  such  an  oper- 
ation. 

We  have  enlightened  leaders  today  who  are  also  changing  an 
Army  while  we  are  at  war.  There  is  one  major  difference  from  the 
great  military  transformations  of  the  20th  century,  and  it  is  the  re- 
ality that  we  are  attempting  to  fight  a  long  war  which  threatens 
our  Nation's  values  and  do  so  on  the  backs  of  a  small,  very  profes- 
sional volunteer  force.  We  have  never  done  this  before. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Army  can  withstand  the  stress 
of  a  long  war  and  sustain  its  capacity  to  recruit  and  retain  the 
quality  force.  This  voluntary  force  of  our  era  is  just  short  of  30 
years  old.  It  has  served  us  well,  never  having  lost  a  battle  or  a  war. 
But  its  continued  success  is  not  preordained. 

In  April  of  last  year,  after  we  toppled  Saddam  Hussein,  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  convened  a  Saturday  session  on  the  challenges  ahead  for 
our  military.  While  most  of  the  other  services  had  redeployed,  the 
Marines  were  in  the  process  of  redeplo3dng,  the  Army  was  still  de- 
ploying into  Iraq.  The  other  sei'vices'  challenges  were  rooted  in  re- 
covery and  resetting  the  force,  and  they  stated  them  clearly  to  the 
Secretary. 

I  provided  him  only  one  challenge  that  I  believed  was  utmost, 
and  that  was  the  challenge  of  sustaining  a  quality  volunteer  force 
which  conditioned  a  long  discussion  thereafter.  It  was  my  number 
one  concern  for  the  Army  then,  and  it  remains  so  today. 

We  should  be  encouraged  by  the  results  so  far.  The  active  and 
Reserve  forces  are  retaining  their  leaders  and  soldiers,  and  they 
are  meeting  their  recruiting  goals  with  some  shortfalls  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves.  Can  we  sustain  this  in  a  long  war 
against  radical  Islam?  I  don't  believe  we  know  that  answer.  My 
view  is  we  can  if  there  are  not  significant  increases  in  force  levels. 


Force  level  increases  up  \o  50,000  will  be  challenging  but  are  prob- 
ably achievable.  Increases  beyond  that  may  require  return  to  con- 
scription. 

Let  me  be  clear,  I  am  not  advocating  a  return  to  the  draft.  All 
who  have  served  in  both  a  draft  and  volunteer  force  know  full  well 
the  extraordinary  advantages  of  a  volunteer  professional  force.  We 
must  admit  that  it  is  a  possibility  if  we  cannot  meet  our  required 
force  levels. 

The  other  major  challenge  facing  the  Army  is  that  it  must  main- 
tain the  capability  to  defeat  a  major  Army  and  participate  as  a 
member  of  a  joint  force  in  a  regime  change,  thus  providing  a  realis- 
tic deterrence. 

It  is  not  too  different  than  the  issue  the  Navy  is  facing.  The 
Navy,  think  about  it,  must  maintain  the  sea  lines  of  communica- 
tion, and  they  want  to  deter  a  large  blue  water  Navy  from  dominat- 
ing those  sea  lines  of  communication.  While  doing  that,  they  know 
that  most  of  the  time  in  the  era  we  are  operating  in  they  are  going 
to  be  providing  support  for  land  operations.  And  the  tension,  the 
intellectual  tension  is  to  deter  the  blue  water  navies  while  fighting 
in  support  of  land  operations  and  configuring  yourself  for  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  both. 

The  Army  is  facing  similar  intellectual  challenges,  because  it 
must  recognize  that  most  of  our  efforts  will  be  against  forces  who 
are  using  asymmetric  means  or  indirect  approaches  to  defeat  us. 
Our  enemies  in  this  war  know  they  cannot  defeat  our  military,  but 
that  is  irrelevant  because  they  believe  they  can  punish  us,  break 
our  will,  and  they  are  convinced  they  can  defeat  our  people. 

The  Army's  major  challenge  in  this  long  war  from  a  trans- 
formational perspective  is  to  fix  the  current  force  and  to  do  so  as 
rapidly  as  possible  while  sustaining  the  force  in  the  war.  Our  his- 
tory that  I  noted  briefly  should  encourage  us  that  it  can  be  done, 
and  I  know  the  Army  leaders  believe  that  it  can. 

Second,  we  cannot  abandon  the  concepts  and  programs  for  a  fu- 
ture force,  because,  to  do  so,  we  would  lose  our  technological  domi- 
nance. 

In  peacetime,  armies  change  slowly  and  deliberately.  That  is  a 
reality.  In  war,  we  must  do  so  rapidly  as  our  predecessors  did  in 
the  last  century.  In  peacetime,  we  subordinate  effectiveness  to 
economy,  and  we  subordinate  joint  collaboration  to  competition  for 
budgets  and  programs.  Our  energies  are  devoted  to  preserving 
force  structure  and  to  preserving  the  program  of  record.  Resource 
risk  is  spread  across  budget  years  and  programs. 

Today,  while  we  are  at  war,  that  construct  must  change.  The  im- 
mediate demands  are  urgent,  and  fielding  capabilities  in  the  near- 
term  may  outweigh  the  protection  of  the  program  of  record.  In 
other  words,  we  should  take  the  risk  off  the  backs  of  our  soldiers. 

What  needs  to  be  done?  I  believe  the  changes  Pete  Shoomaker 
and  Secretary  Brownlee  are  implementing  are  on  the  right  track. 
The  most  important  change  is  not  technological  but  cultural,  and 
it  is  moving  to  an  expeditionary  mindset  that  to  do  so  only  in  a 
joint  context.  For  years,  our  mindset  was  decades  of  planning  and 
preparation  against  set  piece  enemies  with  all  the  certainty  and 
prediction  it  implies. 


Today,  it  is  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  which  is  the  norm,  not 
the  exception.  Our  enemies  shift  resources  and  activities  to  remote 
areas,  and  they  seek  refuge  in  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  We 
must  adapt  with  short-notice  operations  in  austere  environments 
and  with  incomplete  information.  As  we  have  learned  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  we  must  fight  for  information.  We  must  develop  a  cul- 
ture throughout  the  Army,  not  just  in  special  operating  forces,  not 
just  in  18th  Airborne  Corps,  which  I  had  the  distinction  to  com- 
mand, that  we  can  go  anywhere  in  the  world  at  any  time  in  any 
environment  against  any  foe  to  accomplish  the  mission.  We  must 
do  this  in  a  joint  context  where  we  are  truly  integrating  our  oper- 
ations and  achieving  a  level  of  joint  interdependence. 

We  saw  the  beginnings  of  this  in  Afghanistan  with  our  Special 
Operations  soldiers  having  at  their  disposal,  using  digital  com- 
puter-based communications,  all  the  modern  air  power  platforms 
and  weapons  in  the  Coalition  arsenal.  We  saw  it  in  Iraq  with  a  si- 
multaneous three-pronged  joint  attack  against  Saddam's  regime 
which  was  much  more  than  the  much  publicized  attack  from  the 
south.  The  synergy  of  this  joint  attack  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful in  our  history.  Jointness  is  moving  more  rapidly  because  of 
technological  advances  from  the  strategic  level  of  war  to  the  tac- 
tical level  faster  than  our  organizations'  doctrine  and  training  are 
able  to  cope  with  it. 

Therefore,  we  must  change  all  three  rapidly:  Our  doctrine  to 
fight  in  an  uncertain,  ambiguous  world  against  an  adaptive  and 
elusive  enemy.  Our  organizations  must  change.  They  should  be 
centered  around  the  brigade  and  be  more  cohesive  and  much  more 
versatile.  We  must  organize  at  the  tactical  level  and  garrison  how 
we  intend  to  fight  in  the  war.  These  organizations  must  be  com- 
bined arms,  multi-functional  units.  They  must  rely  on  joint  capa- 
bilities, not  just  organic  capabilities. 

Most  importantly,  these  units  must  be  networked.  In  doing  so, 
we  must  increase  the  infantry  intelligence,  military  police,  special 
forces  and  civil  affairs  functions  of  the  Army,  and  we  must  increase 
the  tactical  survivability  of  our  light  forces.  We  must  reorganize 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  to  reflect  the  new  mindset  and  to  reduce 
the  active  Army's  dependence  on  both  of  them  early  in  the  conflict. 

Lastly,  we  must  change  our  training  to  reflect  the  new  realities. 
The  National  Training  Center  should,  frankly,  be  more  like  the 
Joint  Readiness  Training  Center:  24  hours,  7  days  a  week,  warfight 
all-around  battlefield,  fight  an  elusive,  adaptive,  and  resilient 
enemy,  focused  on  armored  forces  to  be  sure  but  with  all  the  nasty 
things  that  go  with  indirect  asymmetric  warfare.  Home  station 
training  must  also  reflect  this  realism. 

I  am  confident  we  can  make  these  changes.  The  Army  leadership 
is  moving  in  that  direction.  The  task,  however,  is  urgent,  and  they 
cannot  do  it  without  the  support  of  the  American  people  and  with- 
out the  support  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  address  you  today,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Hefley  [presiding].  Thank  you,  General  Keane. 

General  Scales. 
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General  Scales.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  here  today. 

Mr.  Skelton,  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  answering  your 
questions  again,  sir.  And  thank  you  for  the  invitation. 

I  would  like  to  present  three  very  brief  themes  in  my  remarks 
that  center  around  three  subjects.  Number  one  is  an  infomercial  for 
landpower.  Number  two,  some  brief  comments  about  technological 
transformation.  And,  number  three,  some  more  detailed  comments 
about  what  has  increasingly  become  termed  as  cultural  and  cog- 
nitive transformation. 

First,  the  infomercial.  Take  a  close  look  at  the  photos  of  young 
American  service  personnel  killed  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  and  you 
will  notice  that  almost  without  exception  they  are  ground  soldiers. 
And  this  isn't  a  new  phenomenon.  Mr.  Skelton  knows  that  I  am  a 
historian,  so  I  can't  give  any  testimony  without  a  brief  piece  of  his- 
tory. 

If  you  look  at  the  era  of  limited  warfare  since  World  War  II,  this 
continuum  of  American  involvement  in  limited  liability  wars  from 
Korea  through  Iraqi  Freedom,  you  will  notice  that  81  percent,  or 
four  out  of  five,  service  men  and  women  who  have  died  in  combat 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  have  been  infantrymen,  not  soldiers  and 
Marines,  but  infantrymen.  Something  like  5  percent  of  the  force  is 
suffering — 80  percent  of  the  dead — at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

What  is  also  interesting  in  this  period  of  limited  wars  is  that  the 
greatest  killer  of  Americans  on  the  battlefield  is  the  mortar,  a  sim- 
ple iron  tube  that  throws  a  grenade  up  into  the  air.  The  enemy 
today,  of  course,  is  taking  mortars  and  artillery  shells  and  turning 
them  into  explosive  devices.  The  principle  is  the  same. 

Second  in  priority  are  small  arms  and  automatic  weapons.  No 
American  has  died  from  enemy  ship  fire  since  World  War  II  or 
from  enemy  air  attack  since  Korea.  The  last  major  American  sea 
battle  was  Lej^e  Gulf  in  1944.  The  last  serious  air-to-air  engage- 
ment was  Linebacker  II  in  1972. 

In  1994,  a  French  journalist  asked  Ho  Chi  Minh  how  he  could 
possibly  expect  to  win  a  war  against  the  world's  greatest  super 
power,  and  he  replied  prophetically,  quote,  "They  will  kill  many  of 
us,  and  we  will  kill  a  few  of  them,  and  they  will  tire  of  it  first." 

Al  Qaeda  has  learned  from  the  Chinese  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese the  immutable  lesson  that  America  s  greatest  strategic  vulner- 
ability is  dead  Americans.  Thus,  the  killing  of  Americans  from  a 
strategic  context  has  become  an  end  in  itself  rather  than  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  formula  is  simple  and  repeated  time  after  time  after 
time:  Kill  enough  of  us,  and  we  will  go  home. 

So  putting  aside  humanitarian  considerations  just  for  a  moment, 
it  would  seem  logical  from  the  above  that  we  in  the  defense  intel- 
lectual industry  and  those  of  us  interested  in  prosecuting  this  cur- 
rent conflict  would  put  as  a  first  order  of  priority  the  protection  of 
those  most  likely  to  die,  those  who  do  the  dying  and  those  who  do 
the  killing. 

So  the  question  is  really  left  in  sort  of  two  parts.  First  of  all,  if 
all  of  us  in  this  room  believe  that  Iraqi  Freedom  or  the  operations 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  are  aberrations  and  the  day  will  come 


when  we  will  return  to  large-scale  conventional  technocentric  war- 
fare, then  our  numbers  are  fine.  If  you  believe  that  what  we  see 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  today  are  harbingers  of  the  future,  then 
it  is  clear,  I  think,  to  me  and  to  General  Keane  and  to  others  sit- 
ting at  this  table  that  the  land  forces  of  this  Country,  the  Army, 
the  Marine  Corps,  the  Special  Operating  Forces,  and  the  close  com- 
bat aspects  of  the  Army  reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard  are 
simply  too  small  to  fight  a  mission  that  is  going  to  be  protracted 
possibly  for  the  next  50  to  100  years. 

A  quick  word  about  technological  transformation.  I  agree  with 
General  Keane  that  the  ideas  that  the  Army  developed  in  the 
1990's,  the  idea  of  taking  the  tenets  of  knowledge,  speed,  and  preci- 
sion and  applying  them  to  the  land  battle  have  finally  started  to 
come  to  fruition  in  recent  years.  And  since  I  was  part  of  it.  General 
Keane  and  I  and  Colonel  Macgregor  and  people  like  Don  Holder, 
Huba  Wass  de  Czege,  Rick  Sinnreich,  and  Bob  Killebrew,  were  all 
part  of  this  early  transformational  effort  back  in  the  1990's.  All  of 
us,  I  think,  have  been  encouraged  to  see  that  at  least  the  Army  is 
beginning  to  change  its  structure  and  acquire  the  material  to  be 
able  to  match  the  concepts  and  the  doctrine  that  were  developed 
in  the  1990's  to  fight  this  new  style  of  warfare. 

As  we  will  probably  discuss  in  the  Q-and-A  sessions,  I  have  some 
issues  with  some  of  the  details  of  this  process  of  transformation. 
But  as  a  longstanding  proponent  and  cheerleader  for  this  effort, 
certainly,  I  am  four-square  behind  technological  and  structural 
transformation. 

Let  me  end  my  remarks  with  a  few  words  about  cognitive  and 
culture-centric  warfare  and  cognitive  transformation.  More  than  a 
year  after  the  Iraqi  war  began,  we  have  soldiers,  senior  leaders  re- 
turning home  from  that  conflict  talking  to  Doug  and  to  General 
Keane  and  myself,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  among  them 
that  this  conflict  was  fought  brilliantly  at  the  technological  level 
but  inadequately  at  the  human  level.  The  human  element  seems  to 
underlie  virtually  all  of  the  functional  shortcomings  chronicled  in 
official  reports  and  media  sources.  Just  read  down  the  list.  Infor- 
mation operations,  civic  actions,  civil  affairs,  cultural  awareness, 
soldier  conduct  and,  most  glaringly,  intelligence  from  national  to 
tactical. 

I  asked  a  returning  commander  from  the  Third  Infantry  Division 
a  few  months  ago  about  how  well  situational  awareness  was  during 
his  march  to  Baghdad.  Here  is  what  he  told  me.  He  said,  quote, 
"I  knew  where  every  enemy  tank  was  dug  in  on  the  outskirts  of 
Talil.  Our  only  problem  was  my  soldiers  had  to  fight  fanatics 
charging  them  on  foot  or  in  pickups  and  firing  AK-47s  and  RBGs. 
I  had  perfect  situational  awareness.  What  I  lacked  was  cultural 
awareness.  Great  technical  intelligence,  wrong  enemy." 

I  think  this  officer's  prescient  remarks  I  think  presaged  the  dif- 
ficulties that  we  would  encounter  during  this  present  cultural 
phase  of  the  war  in  Iraq,  a  war  in  which  the  enemy's  motivation, 
intent,  will,  tactical  method  and  cultural  environment  has  proved 
to  be  far  more  important  for  success  than  the  deployment  of  smart 
bombs,  unmanned  vehicles  and  expansive  bandwidth.  Success  in 
this  phase  rests  with  the  ability  of  leaders  to  think  and  adapt  fast- 
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er  than  the  enemy,  and  for  soldiers  to  thrive  in  an  environment  of 
uncertainty,  ambiguity  and  unfamiUarity. 

And  we  shouldn't  be  surprised  by  this  current  turn  of  events  be- 
cause we  have  been  working  up  to  this  for  the  last  50  years.  Since 
the  Israeli  war  of  independence,  Islamic  armies  are  0-7  when  fight- 
ing against  Western  armies  in  conventional  Western  style  warfare. 
And  they  are  5-0 — or  5-0-1  if  you  throw  this  war  in — when  fight- 
ing unconventional  wars  against  Israel,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  a  Country  that  has  spent  billions  to  gain  a 
few  additional  meters  of  precision,  a  few  knots  of  speed  or  bits  of 
bandwidth.  Some  of  that  money  might  better  be  spent  improving 
on  how  well  our  military  thinks  and  studies  war  in  an  effort  to  cre- 
ate a  parallel  transformational  universe  based  on  cognition  and 
cultural  awareness. 

War  is  a  thinking  man's  game.  A  military  too  used  to  solving 
warfighting  problems  just  with  technology  alone  should  begin  to  re- 
alize that  war  must  also  be  fought  with  the  intellect.  We  need  to 
think  about  out-thinking  rather  than  out-equipping  the  enemy.  We 
need  to  be  able  to  look  at — be  able  to  understand  the  non-military 
advantage,  to  read  intentions,  to  build  trust,  to  convert  opinions,  to 
manage  perceptions,  all  tasks  that  demand  an  exceptional  ability 
to  understand  people,  their  culture  and  their  motivation. 

So  let  me  offer  three  or  four  areas  where  I  believe  that  trans- 
formation ought  to  follow  a  parallel  path. 

Number  one,  transform  the  operational  and  tactical  intelligence 
services  from  technologically-centered  to  human-centered  organiza- 
tions. Now,  all  the  recent  recriminations  concerning  the  failure  of 
higher-level  intelligence  to  find  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
Iraq  cloud  what  is  certainly  to  my  mind,  at  least  as  a  soldier,  a 
more  significant  failure  of  lower-level  intelligence. 

The  kinetic  phase  of  the  war  ended.  Soldiers  and  Marines  found 
themselves  immersed  in  an  alien  culture  unable  to  differentiate 
friend  from  foe.  Today,the  enemy's  motives  often  remain  a  mystery, 
and  the  constant  casualties  due  to  the  inability  to  understand  the 
enemy  and  to  predict  his  actions  have  been  tragically  too  great. 
The  military  possesses  the  technological  means  to  conduct  net-cen- 
tric warfare,  but  it  lacks  the  intellectual  acumen  to  conduct  cul- 
ture-centric warfare.  We  must  build  an  intelligence  service  that  fo- 
cuses on  the  art  rather  than  the  science  of  war. 

We  have  learned  last  year  or  at  least  commanders  returning 
from  the  field  tell  me  that  the  most  useful  information  comes  from 
those — intelligence  information  comes  from  those  within  battalions 
and  brigades  that  have  had  to  quell  resistance  in  the  cities  and  the 
towns.  Information  came  from  pa3^offs  to  local  tribal  leaders,  back- 
ally  deals  and  things  of  that  sort.  With  time  to  build  trust,  tips  by 
citizens,  of  course,  became  more  common,  and  the  situation  became 
under  control. 

The  lessons  are  clear.  Computers  and  aerial  drones  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  human  eyes  and  brains.  The  intelligence  function  in  to- 
day's military  is  too  thick  at  the  top  and  too  thin  at  the  bottom. 
The  focus  of  every  agency  to  my  mind  in  this  new  style  of  war  must 
be  at  the  tactical  level.  In  today's  operational  environment,  the  in- 
formation is  of  little  practical  use  unless  it  benefits  the  soldier  in 
contact. 
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A  very  interesting  point.  In  the  late  19th  century,  the  British 
army  developed  a  habit  of  sending  bright  young  officers  to  different 
regions  of  the  world  to  study  the  cultures  and  live  with  the  local 
leaders  and  learn  their  habits.  Names  like  China  Gordon,  T.E. 
Lawrence,  I  think  all  testified  to  the  wisdom  of  that  custom,  a  cus- 
tom that  the  British  Army  continues  today. 

Think  about  a  culture-centric  approach  to  future  warfare  that 
creates  a  cadre  of  what  commonly  now  has  been  called  global 
scouts,  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  (NCOs),  well-edu- 
cated with  a  penchant  for  language  and  comfort  with  strange  and 
distant  places.  These  soldiers  should  be  given  time  to  immerse 
themselves  in  a  single  culture  and  to  establish  trust  with  those 
willing  to  trust  them. 

A  culture-centric  rather  than  a  net-centric  approach  to  intel- 
ligence collection  would  demand  a  fundamental  change  in  how  in- 
telligence specialists  are  selected,  trained  and  promoted.  A  shift  in 
focus  from  technological  to  a  cognitive  approach  would  give  priority 
to  those  in  the  intelligence  community  able  to  devote  time  to  the 
study  of  war  and  who  are  capable  of  immersing  themselves  in  thea- 
ters of  war.  Our  intelligence  specialists  must  be  formally — and 
leaders  must  be  formally  educated  in  the  deductive  and  inductive 
skills  necessary  to  understand  and  interpret  intelligently  the  infor- 
mation and  the  insights  provided  by  the  global  scouts  in  the  field. 
I  believe  they  should  all  attend  graduate  schools  and  study  dis- 
ciplines that  relate  to  human  behavior,  military  art,  and  history,  as 
well  as  science. 

Second,  in  order  to  have  this  technological  revolution,  we  have  to 
reform  the  military  learning  system.  Every  military  leader,  particu- 
larly those  whose  job  is  to  practice  war,  must  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  study  war.  Learning  must  be  a  lifelong  process.  Every  sol- 
dier, regardless  of  grade  or  specialty,  should  be  given  unfettered 
and  continuous  access  to  the  best  and  most  inclusive  programs  of 
war  study. 

What  is  equally  important  to  my  mind  at  least  is  that  every  sol- 
dier who  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  must  receive 
recognition  and  professional  reward  for  the  quality  of  that  learning 
rather  than  being  punished  for  it. 

Second,  those  who  demonstrate  particular  brilliance  and  whose 
capability  for  higher-level  strategic  leadership  is  exemplary  should 
be  provided  a  unique  opportunity  to  expand  their  knowledge  to  a 
degree  unprecedented  in  the  past.  We  can  talk  more  about  this  in 
the  Q-and-A,  but  essentially,  we  need  to  be  able  to  identify  those 
who  have  particular  merit  and  give  them  the  opportunity  and  the 
time  to  immerse  themselves  in  the  art  of  war,  perhaps  to  expand 
on  the  successful  programs  in  the  Army  known  as  SAMS,  the 
School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  or  the  Advanced  Strategic  Art 
Program  at  the  senior  level. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  that  in  this  process  of  cog- 
nitive transformation  the  most  precious  commodity  is  not  money 
but  time.  Soldiers  are  often  too  busy  to  learn  in  an  Army  that  is 
stretched  too  thin.  An  interesting  fact:  In  1976,  the  Army  sent 
7,400  officers  to  fully  funded  graduate  school.  Today,  the  Army 
sends  396,  half  of  whom  are  going  to  West  Point,  and  the  other  half 
are  being  assigned  to  the  Army  Acquisition  Command.  Compare 
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this  with  generals  Hke  the  names  of  Abizaid  and  Petraeus,  all  of 
whom  came  up  through  a  liberal  arts  upbringing.  And  ask  General 
Abizaid  whether  he  would  rather  have  an  acquisition  officer  on  his 
staff  or  an  officer  who  has  studied  Arabic  and  has  immersed  him- 
self in  Arab  cultures.  I  think  you  know  what  the  answer  will  be. 

Third,  we  have  to  make  learning  a  command  responsibility. 
There  is  an  old  saying  in  the  Army,  and  General  Keane  is  well 
aware  of  it,  that  soldiers  do  best  what  commanders  demand  from 
them.  In  the  past,  responsibility  for  learning  has  been  relegated  en- 
tirely to  military  learning  institutions.  I  submit  to  you  that  that 
needs  to  be  changed  to  rely  increasingly  on  putting  the  responsibil- 
ity for  learning  on  the  backs  of  the  commanders.  Unit-based  learn- 
ing and  leader  development  must  be  perceived  as  a  condition  for 
unit  readiness  overall. 

And,  finally,  I  think  it  is  important  to  understand  that  sergeants 
make  strategic  decisions  today  as  well  as  colonels.  And  this  trans- 
formation from  indirect — from  direct  to  indirect  leadership,  the  bar 
is  being  pushed  down  where  decisions  once  made  by  colonels  and 
generals  are  now  being  made  by  sergeants.  And,  unfortunately,  the 
educational  system,  the  learning  system  has  yet  to  accommodate 
our  senior  NCOs. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  able  to  leverage  learning  science  to  find 
those  best  suited  to  fight  culture-centric  warfare.  You  know,  the  re- 
quirement of  good  commanders,  know  how  to  lead  in  combat.  Great 
commanders  possess  the  great  intuitive  sense  on  how  to  make  tran- 
sition very  quickly  from  active  kinetic  warfare  distinguished  by  fire 
and  maneuver  to  a  more  subtle  kind  of  cultural  warfare  distin- 
guished by  the  ability  to  win  the  war  of  will  and  perception.  Rare 
are  the  leaders  who  can  make  this  transition  between  these  two 
disparate  universes  and  lead  and  fight  competently  in  both.  We 
must  build  into  our  system  of  learning  the  ability  to  identify  who 
these  leaders  are  early,  to  educate  them  early  so  that  they  can  be 
effective  when  they  rise  to  positions  of  prominence. 

One  division  commander  in  Iraq  told  me  that  his  greatest  worry 
was  that  his  soldiers  comprised,  quote,  "an  Army  of  strangers  in 
the  midst  of  strangers."  during  the  early  months  of  the  occupation, 
cultural  isolation  in  Iraq  created  a  tragic  barrier  separating  Iraqis 
of  good  will  from  the  inherent  goodness  that  American  soldiers 
demonstrated  so  effectively  in  places  like  Korea,  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. This  cultural  wall  must  be  torn  down.  Lives  depend  on  it. 
Every  young  soldier  should  receive  extensive  cultural  and  language 
instruction.  They  should  make  every  soldier  an  ambassador,  not 
necessarily  fluent  in  the  language,  but  comfortable  in  the  culture. 

The  military  spends  millions  to  create  urban  combat  sites  de- 
signed to  train  soldiers  on  how  to  kill  an  enemy,  but  perhaps  equal- 
ly useful  might  be  urban  sites  optimized  to  teach  soldiers  how  to 
co-exist  with  and  cultivate  trust  and  understanding  among  indige- 
nous peoples  inside  foreign  urban  settings. 

In  a  strange  twist  of  irony,  the  demands  of  overseas  deployments 
today  have  created  a  military  too  busy  to  learn  at  a  time  when  the 
uncertainties  of  contemporary  warfare  demand  that  military  pro- 
fessionals spend  more  time  in  reflective  study. 

Let  me  end  with  a  quick  war  story.  When  I  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Duke  University,  I  had  to  give  my  adviser  my  topic  for  the 
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dissertation.  And  I  decided,  since  I  was  studying  the  British  Army, 
that  it  would  be  the  transition — the  technological  transformation  of 
the  British  Army  in  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  19th  century. 
I  wanted  to  know  how  well  the  British  Army  had  learned  to  incul- 
cate the  lessons  of  machine  warfare.  Then  I  found  out  once  I  got 
into  the  dissertation  I  asked  the  wrong  question.  What  I  discovered 
was  the  British  Army  had  become  an  Army  that  was  too  busy  to 
learn.  Active  deployments  all  around  the  world  made  learning 
something  that  was  denigrated  in  the  British  Officer  Corps.  An  of- 
ficer who  wrote  a  book  was  looked  down  on.  Time  spent  at  the  staff 
college  was  considered  to  be  time  wasted.  And  the  great  heroes 
were  those  who  made  the  headlines  by  conducting  or  by  command- 
ing forces  across  the  far-flung  expanse  of  the  British  Empire. 

Come  1914,  the  Germans  taught  them  a  different  lesson.  And  I 
would  say  that  the  British  Army's  greatest  failure  in  those  early 
days  of  the  war  wasn't  technological;  it  was  intellectual,  because 
the  Army  had  become  too  active  on  active  service  and  had  not 
taken  the  time  for  reflective  study  and  to  learn  about  their  profes- 
sion. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Scales  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  71.] 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you.  General  Scales. 

Colonel  Macgregor. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  DOUGLAS  A.  MACGREGOR,  PH.D.,  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY  (RET.) 

Colonel  Macgregor.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank 
you  very  much  for  inviting  me  here  today.  I  have  to  echo  Congress- 
man Skelton's  sentiments  earlier.  I  have  always  wanted  to  come 
over  here  and  talk  to  you.  So  this  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
me,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

By  the  way,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my  jointness  creden- 
tials are  permanently  validated.  If  anyone  questions  them,  look  be- 
hind me. 

Now,  I  am  much  less  enamored  of  the  direction  which  the  United 
States  Army  is  currently  headed.  I  have  given  you  a  statement.  I 
am  going  to  highlight  some  of  what  is  in  the  statement. 

The  theme  of  my  message  today  is  that  the  American  people  and 
you  their  representatives  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  this  must  field 
a  powerful,  standing,  professional  Army.  We  don't  have  that.  That 
is  what  we  need.  We  have  been  struggling  with  this  issue  since 
1991.  Today,  we  are  struggling  with  structural  problems,  policy 
problems,  rotational  problems  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
men  who  are  in  positions  of  authority  now  and  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  last  14  years  during  which  we  clung  tenaciously  to  old 
structures,  old  ideas  and  old  policies. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  assumptions  that  underpin  the  cur- 
rent transformation  have  their  roots  in  the  past  in  the  1990's  and 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  And  they  are  invalid,  and  they 
are  distorting  Army  transformation,  and  they  threaten  to  lead  us 
down  the  wrong  path. 

In  addition  to  this  point,  before  I  go  on,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  current  reorganization  plan,  in  my  view,  is  inherently  quite 
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dangerous.  I  will  talk  a  little  bit  about  it  later  on,  but  I  want  you 
to  keep  in  mind  that  this  was  conceived  last  year  in  the  summer 
when  the  assumption  was  that  our  primary  requirement  would  be 
to  rotate  large  numbers  of  smaller  brigade  formations  through 
many  years  of  peacekeeping  duty  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  It  as- 
sumed an  environment  that  doesn't  exist  today.  It  assumed  that 
smaller  formations  could  cope  with  what  would  really  be  a  rel- 
atively benign  environment.  It  is  not  a  structure  that  is  being  built 
for  war.  And  that  is  a  serious  mistake,  because  I  think  that  within 
the  next  4  to  5  years,  contrary  to  conventional  wisdom,  we  will  find 
ourselves  confronting  much  more  serious  circumstances  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  North  Africa,  Southwest  Asia. 

Now,  to  start  with  the  distorting  assumptions.  The  first  one  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  it  is  alive  and  well  and  continues  to 
be  pervasive  inside  Ai'my  transformation.  This  is  situational  aware- 
ness. It  is  the  key  underlying  assumption  of  the  Army's  future  com- 
bat system.  It  is  an  illusion.  Situational  awareness  promises  that 
information  about  the  enemy  and  its  intentions  will  always  be 
available  when  it  is  needed  and  that  everyone  inside  the  battle 
space  will  create  and  exploit  information  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
We  can't  build  networks  to  do  that  today.  We  don't  have  access  to 
that  kind  of  information.  We  can't  filter  it.  We  can't  establish  it, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  as  you  have  already  heard  from  General 
Keane  and  General  Scales  in  either  Afghanistan  or  Iraq  that  it  ex- 
ists or  will  ever  exist  technologically. 

Right  now,  you  need  to  update  a  PAC-III  missile  16  times  a  sec- 
ond to  ensure  that  it  strikes  an  incoming  missile  that  is  moving  at 
roughly  a  kilometer  per  second.  That  is  not  enough  to  move  the  vol- 
ume of  information  through  the  networks  that  is  required  to  sus- 
tain and  operate  the  future  combat  system.  It  won't  work. 

During  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  despite  unparalleled  intel- 
ligence assets,  most  of  the  fighting  on  the  ground  was  characterized 
by  the  participants  as  resulting  from  meeting  engagements,  battles 
in  which  American  forces  unexpectedly  bumped  into  the  enemy. 

Another  flawed  assumption  is  the  belief  that  strategic  speed,  that 
is  speed  of  deployment,  is  worth  sacrificing  protection  and  fire- 
power. What  the  Army  does  after  it  arrives  in  a  theater,  work  of 
crisis  or  conflict  is  much  more  important  than  how  fast  it  gets 
there.  Getting  a  light  force  to  the  same  place  in  a  few  hours  or  days 
sooner  does  not  have  the  same  effect.  In  fact,  it  may  produce  a 
speedy  defeat  rather  than  a  decisive  victory. 

The  current  emphasis  on  light  infantry.  Large  quantities  of  light 
infantry  with  nothing  more  than  the  weapons  they  can  carry  after 
they  dismount  to  attack  from  either  up-armored  HMMVWs  or 
strikers  will  sustain  heavy  losses.  I  think  we  have  got  plenty  of  evi- 
dence for  that  today  in  Iraq.  Light  infantry  is  not  designed  to  lead 
penetration  attacks  into  urban  areas  or  against  any  prepared 
enemy  defense  and  should  not  be  used  in  that  role. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  current  initiatives.  The  Stryker  Bri- 
gade initiative.  The  current  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team  lacks 
the  joint  command  control,  communications,  computers,  intel- 
ligence, surveillance,  reconnaissance,  firepower  protection,  mobility, 
and  organic  logistical  support  to  be  a  full  dimensional  warfighting 
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organization.  And  its  operational  utility  will  continue  to  be  limited 
to  peace  support  or  paramilitary  police  operations. 

The  Army's  sole  striker  is  a  C-130  deploy  able  full  spectrum  com- 
bat vehicle  with  very  low  operating  costs.  This  is  not  true.  It  is  in- 
capable of  the  close  fight.  It  has  no  stabilized  weapons,  no  digital 
database,  poor  mobility  and  weak  armor.  It  is  a  niche  capability. 
We  need  some  number  of  these  vehicles.  We  need  them  for  peace- 
keeping. We  need  them  for  the  right  kind  of  environment.  We  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  permanently  equip  with  them. 

Frankly,  in  peace  support  operations,  the  block  III  light  amphib- 
ious vehicle  (LAV)  with  its  stabilized  25-millimeter  chain  gun  with 
stand-off  engagement  capability,  though  lighter  and  never  designed 
for  close  combat  either,  is  actually  more  lethal  and  less  expensive 
than  the  Stryker  carrier.  Given  the  size,  weight,  and  volume  of 
wheeled  armored  vehicles,  the  Stryker  Brigade  is  not  suitable  for 
strategic  airlift  and  will  deploy  as  a  unit  via  a  sealift  as  seen  quite 
recently  with  the  Stryker  Brigade  currently  serving  in  Iraq  via  ship 
in  Kuwait  City  Harbor. 

Army  light-infantry  forces  arriving  from  the  air  or  the  sea  must 
include  heavy-  or  true  medium-weight  armor,  Abrams  and  Brad- 
leys  or  platforms  similar  to  the  M8  Armored  Gun  System,  Tactical 
Reconnaissance  Armoured  Combat  Equipment  Requirement 
(TRACER),  Russian  Transport  Vehicle  for  Combat  (MTLB) 
equipped  with  hybrid-electric  engines,  band  tracks,  stabilized 
weapons  systems.  These  platforms  and  systems  are  capable  of  aug- 
menting light  infantry  and  punching  directly  through  enemy  forces 
with  devastating  effect.  It  is  what  our  light  infantry  needs. 

The  Modular  Brigade  Program.  The  Army's  plan  to  reorganize 
the  Army's  10  division  force  into  two  battalion  brigades  with  recon- 
naissance units,  half  of  whom  are  mounted  in  up-armored 
HMMVWs  is  a  dangerous  action  and  unsupported  by  either  con- 
temporary battlefield  experience  or  rigorous  analysis.  Because  no 
thorough  plan  to  fundamentally  restructure  how  the  Army  sup- 
ports fighting  forces  was  developed  in  parallel,  the  more  numerous 
two  battalion  brigades  actually  result  in  a  personnel  requirement 
for  more  support  troops.  Organizationally,  the  concept  increases  de- 
pendency on  external  support  from  Army  division  and  corps  eche- 
lons as  well  as  the  larger  joint  force  and  defeats  the  very  idea  of 
independence  in  mobile,  dispersed  360-degree  warfare. 

In  practice,  modular  means  stand  alone.  Ask  a  Marine,  he  will 
explain  it  to  you.  And  these  new  formations  will  not  be  capable  of 
independent  operations  inside  a  joint  expeditionary  force  as  a  re- 
sult. The  concept  in  fact  looks  like  an  attempt  to  equate  a  near- 
term  requirement  to  rotate  smaller  formations  through  occupa- 
tional duty  with  the  transformation  of  the  Army  into  a  new 
warfighting  structure. 

But  the  two  missions,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  not  the  same. 
They  are  not  the  same  at  all.  During  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom, 
Army  brigades  in  the  Third  Infantry  Division  had  to  be  signifi- 
cantly reinforced  to  operate  across  Iraq  in  an  environment  where 
units  fought  in  all  directions  or  360  degrees.  This  resulted  in  the 
expansion  of  brigade  combat  teams  in  the  Third  Infantry  Division 
from  3,900  to  5,000-plus  troops.  These  formations  resembled  an 
outline  of  formations  that  I  have  detailed  in  two  books.  Breaking 
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the  Phalanx,  and  Transformation  Under  Fire,  not  the  two  battahon 
brigades  in  the  Army's  new  program. 

In  my  view,  you  should  suspend  this  action  and  demand  that  al- 
ternative force  designs  be  examined  in  simulation  as  well  as  in  the 
field.  The  Army  should  not  suboptimize  for  an  occupation  mission 
in  Iraq.  If  there  are  shortfalls  in  equipment  and  resources,  once  we 
design  a  force  that  we  think  is  for  full-spectrum  warfighting,  then 
the  bill  should  be  presented  to  you,  to  Congress,  to  the  President. 
But  the  Army  should  not  constrain  its  thinking  on  the  grounds  that 
it  must  transform  within  the  limitations  of  the  current  active  com- 
ponent and  some  of  the  Reserve  component. 

You  have  already  heard  a  great  deal  about  culture,  and  I  will 
spend  a  little  bit  of  time  on  it  because  I  agree  with  both  General 
Keane  and  also  with  General  Scales  that  culture  is  critical.  And  we 
have  got  a  serious  problem  with  it  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Whenever  an  Army  chief  of  staff  makes  a  pronouncement,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  pronouncement  is  based  on  sound  analysis  and 
accurate  data,  every  officer  in  service  knows  that,  in  order  to  be 
promoted,  he  or  she  must  sign  on  unconditionally  for  the  party  line. 
In  this  cultural  setting,  there  is  no  argument,  no  debate  and  no  ex- 
perimentation. 

Today,  senior  leaders  dealing  as  they  do  with  life  and  death 
should  be  as  utterly  realistic  and  ruthless  in  discarding  the  old  for 
the  new  as  General  Marshall  was  from  the  time  he  was  elevated 
from  one  star  to  four  stars  in  June  of  1939. 

General  Macgregor.  But  the  historical  record  makes  it  clear 
that  senior  officers  are  not  always  realistic.  They  have  preferences, 
they  have  preconceived  notions.  Comfort  with  the  status  quo  breeds 
distrust  of  change.  Victory  over  weak  and  confident  adversaries 
creates  the  illusion  of  strength  and  capability  when  the  reality  may 
be  quite  different. 

One  experienced  observer  of  Army  transformation  remarked  to 
me  recently  that  current  programs  remind  him  of  the  Queen's  dec- 
laration in  Alice  in  Wonderland:  First  the  verdict  and  then  the 
trial.  Experimentation  is  simply  designed  to  demonstrate  the 
rightness  of  whatever  the  chief  of  staff  or  any  four-star  general 
happens  to  say. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  soldiers,  sergeants,  lieutenants  and 
captains  are,  in  my  view,  among  the  best  that  we  have  ever  had. 
However,  they  now  have  much  more  combat  experience  than  most 
of  the  senior  officers  commanding  them,  but  they  are  not  being  lis- 
tened to.  As  long  as  this  culture  is  allowed  to  persist,  it  will  mili- 
tate against  the  agility  of  mind  that  is  so  critical  to  success  in  both 
nation  state  and  subnational  war. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  balance  of  force  on  the 
ground  is  much  less  meaningful  in  defeating  insurgencies.  The  suc- 
cess of  counterinsurgency  operations  depends  much  more  on  the 
ability  of  mind  than  on  any  other  single  factor.  And  it  is  the  ab- 
sence of  this  agility  of  mind  that  I  suspect  constrains  us  most  today 
in  Iraq. 

I  want  to  point  out  what  transformation  really  ought  to  do  for 
us.  Transformation  must  result  in  an  Army  organized,  trained, 
equipped  and  led  to  create  a  sense  of  futility  in  the  mind  of  any 
current  or  future   enemy  by  systematically  crushing  him,   using 
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every  asymmetrical  advantage  we  possess.  That  is  what  we  want 
from  Army  transformation. 

Today  if  you  bring  in  soldiers,  sergeants,  lieutenants  and  cap- 
tains, majors  and  lieutenant  colonels,  they  will  tell  you  our  battal- 
ions are  too  small;  we  need  battalions  of  800  men  in  order  to  have 
the  density  of  combat  power  where  it  is  required.  They  will  tell  you 
that  the  brigades  in  which  they  are  serving  are  too  small.  We  can- 
not effectively  deploy  and  maintain  an  independent,  tactical  capa- 
bility at  less  than  5,000  men. 

We  can  do  many  things  if  the  requirement  is  simply  to  police  an 
occupied  area  in  what  is  perceived  to  be  a  benign  area.  You  can  or- 
ganize, do  that  in  many,  many  different  ways,  but  we  should  not 
suboptimize  to  do  that. 

We  don't  know  what  the  future  holds,  and  I  hesitate  that  anyone 
in  this  body  today  would  suggest  for  a  second  that  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  serious  adversary  for  10  years.  The  question  is  not 
just  one  of  numbers.  It  is  a  question  of  the  composition  of  the  force. 
We  need  more  combat  power.  We  need  less  overhead.  We  don't 
need  additional  headquarters.  We  need  more  combat  troops.  Add- 
ing more  brigade  headquarters  that  are  already  inadequately 
staffed,  commanded  by  more  colonels,  diminishing  the  combat 
power  at  the  disposal  of  those  commanders,  chopping  up  existing 
divisions  into  smaller  pieces  and  saying  that  we  have  got  some- 
thing better  and  more  than  we  really  have  is  not  the  answer. 

We  need  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board,  take  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper,  and  figure  out  what  it  is  that  we  are  going  to  need  to  domi- 
nate any  area  of  the  world  that  we  are  required  to  dominate  on  the 
ground. 

And  in  closing,  I  have  to  echo  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Gen- 
eral Scales.  We  live  in  a  world  today  where  we  have  very  few  en- 
emies in  the  air  and  very  few  enemies  at  sea.  That  does  not  invali- 
date the  criticality  of  air  and  naval  power.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  be  very  grateful  that  we  enjoy  that  asymmetrical  advan- 
tage. But  most  of  our  enemies  are,  in  fact,  on  land. 

We  have  got  to  build  a  force  that  can  do  two  things,  dominate 
that  enemy,  whether  it  is  someone  running  down  the  streets  of 
Fallujah  with  an  rocket  propelled  grenade  (RPG)  on  his  back,  or 
someone  else  across  the  border  preparing  to  load  a  low-3rield  nu- 
clear warhead  onto  a  tactical  ballistic  missile. 

All  of  those  things  are  there.  We  have  got  to  have  forces  that  can 
take  casualties  and  keep  fighting.  We  have  got  to  have  forces  that 
are  invincible  and  irresistible.  We  must  equip  them  with  the  right 
platforms  in  land  warfare  to  guarantee  that  they  cannot  be 
stopped;  that  provide  the  accurate,  devastating  firepower,  as  well 
as  the  off-road  mobility  that  is  needed. 

We  are  not  embarked  on  those  programs  right  now.  We  have  got 
to  get  out  of  this  industrial  age  mindset  that  talks  about  producing 
thousands  of  anything.  We  live  in  a  world  today  where  technology 
is  racing  ahead  at  breakneck  speed.  Three-  or  four  hundred  of 
something  makes  sense,  rapidly  prototype,  but  to  move  beyond  that 
right  now  is  a  very  hazardous  exercise.  We  may  well  end  up  having 
lots  and  lots  of  obsolescent  equipment.  We  will  go  down  the  road. 
We  went  with  the  Sherman  tank;  40-  or  50,000  Sherman  tanks 
that  can't  fight  in  Europe,  because  they  can't  stand  up  to  less  than 
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> 
500  operational  German  tanks.  We  don't  want  to  repeat  that  kind 
of  mistake. 

So  we  need  to  run  these  prototypes.  We  need  to  find  out  what 
will  work.  We  need  to  pour  things  into  the  force.  We  need  to  hori- 
zontally integrate  things  as  they  become  mature.  We  need  to  get 
them  into  the  hands  of  captains,  sergeants,  lieutenants  and  sol- 
diers and  find  out  what  they  will  do. 

We  need  to  accept  the  fact  that  our  preconceived  notions,  and  we 
all  have  them,  may  be  wrong;  that  a  soldier  will  come  back  and  tell 
us  what  we  thought  would  work  doesn't. 

We  need  to  give  soldiers  things  that  are  readily  accessible  and 
not  gold-plated,  not  overly  expensive.  We  need  to  break  through  the 
bureaucratic  inertia  that  stands  in  front  of  us.  These  are  the  things 
that  must  happen  for  this  transformation  to  take  effect  and  move 
down  the  right  road. 

I  don't  know  what  the  future  holds,  but  I  know  we  need  a  diver- 
sity of  capability,  and  I  know  that  we  are  going  to  fight  more  capa- 
ble adversaries  in  the  future  than  the  ones  that  we  have  recently 
met. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you.  Colonel  Macgregor. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Colonel  Macgregor  can  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  on  page  80.] 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Towell,  welcome  back.  I  thought  you  had  dis- 
appeared and  had  forgotten  about  us.  I  spent  most  of  my  career  up 
here  answering  your  questions.  Now  I  want  you  to  know  the  tables 
are  turned,  so  you  have  the  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  PATRICK  TOWELL,  VISITING  FEL- 
LOW, CENTER  FOR  STRATEGIC  AND  BUDGETARY  ASSESS- 
MENTS 

Mr.  ToWELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Skelton,  members 
of  the  committee.  I  was  trained  as  a  behavioral  scientist.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  that  actually  sitting  down  here  at  this  table  rather 
than  that  table  has  been  as  hard  to  deal  with  as  it  turns  out  to 
be.  But  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  invitation. 

The  focus  of  my  remarks — forgive  me,  the  prepared  statement 
that  I  submitted  is  a  condensed  summary  of  a  much  longer  report 
that  we  have  just  completed  on  unit  focus  stabilization,  one  facet 
of  the  transformation  plan.  I  would  like  your  permission  to  submit 
that  report,  which  I  hope  we  will  have  within  coverage  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  record. 

The  focus  of  my  remarks  is  considerably  narrower  than  the  other 
three.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  one  element  of  transformation. 
Unit-focused  stabilization  is  the  specific  policy  that  General 
Schoomaker  has  launched,  but  it  is  an  instance  of  a  much  broader 
class  of  manning  policies  that  are  generically  referred  to  as  unit 
manning. 

The  basic  idea  is  that  you  take  personnel  out  of  their  individual 
entry  training,  you  assign  them  to  a  formation,  the  modular  forma- 
tion in  this  case  will  be  a  brigade,  and  they  stay  there  for  3  years 
at  a  time.  They  will  marry  up  to  a  cadre  of  officers  and  NCOs,  and 
then  that  brigade  stays  together  for  about  a  total  of  about  3  years 
and  then  disbands. 
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Unlike  other  aspects  of  the  transformation  plan,  this  isn't  new. 
This  isn't  an  effort  to  capitalize  on  new  technology  nor  to  address 
new  strategic  developments  in  the  strategic  arena  we  face.  This  is 
an  idea  that  has  been  on  people's  to-do  lists  for  longer  than  the 
professional  lifetime  of  anybody  in  this  room,  and  it  has  been  pro- 
posed over  that  50-  or  60-year  period  to  address  a  chronic  problem 
that  the  Army  has  wrestled  with,  at  least  since  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond war,  and  that  problem  is  personnel  turbulence. 

The  way  the  Army's  personnel  system  has  been  organized,  and 
one  of  the  cardinal  premises,  has  been  that  you  want  to  move  peo- 
ple who  are  your  potential  leaders  30  years  on.  You  want  to  start 
moving  them  around  early  on,  through  a  lot  of  wickets,  through  a 
lot  of  job  wickets.  You  want  to  give  them  a  feel  for  different  pieces 
of  this  amazingly  diverse  institution.  And  you  want  to  move  them 
through  the  extremely  demanding  and  extensive  professional  edu- 
cation system  that  the  Army — all  the  services,  but  we  are  talking 
about  that  one — that  the  Army  requires  that  its  career  people  go 
through. 

The  consequence  of  that,  nobody  sets  out  with  malice 
aforethought  to  say,  let  us  have  a  continual  churning  of  people 
through  the  maneuver  units,  but  the  practical  consequence  of  that 
imperative  at  the  heart  of  the  personnel  system  is  that  you  get  a 
continual  churning  of  people  through  the  battalions  and  companies 
that  make  up  the  maneuver,  that  5  percent  of  the  force  that  Gen- 
eral Scales  mentioned  that  is  actually  out  there  at  the  point  of  the 
sphere. 

That  has  two  adverse  consequences.  First,  there  is  no  time — the 
argument  goes  there  is  no  time  for  the  people,  in  the  small  units 
that  are  actually  out  there  prowling  through  the  back  allies  of 
Fallujah  and  so  forth,  to  form  bonds  of  mutual  confidence  and  trust 
that  result  in  the  unit  developing  cohesion,  the  emotional,  the  psy- 
chological staying  power  that  will  shore  up  individuals  under  the 
stress  of  battle.  I  know  that  Macgregor  and  the  fox,  is  no  longer 
in  a  foxhole,  or  in  whatever  they  call  them  these  days,  and  that, 
you  know,  there  will  be  more.  The  strength,  the  staying  power  of 
the  unit  will  be  greater  than  the  staying  power  of  any  individual 
soldier  in  it.  So  the  first  casualty  of  turbulence  is  an  inability  to 
build  sufficient  cohesion  to  deal  with  the  stress  of  combat. 

And  the  second  is  you  just  don't  have  time  for  the  team  as  a 
team  to  train  to  higher  levels  of  complexity.  You  are  continually  re- 
peating the  primary  grades,  because  every  6  months  you  have 
enough  new  people  come  in  that  you  have  got  to  start  over.  You 
are  not  able  to  train  on  a  progressive  schedule  that  would  bring  a 
battalion  or  a  brigade  over  a  3-year  period  to  the  levels  of  tactical 
sophistication  which  theoretically  you  could  reach  if  you  kept  ev- 
erybody at  once  there  and  want  to  pursue  that  kind  of  an  accretive, 
progressive  training  schedule. 

The  proposal  is  important  enough  in  its  own  right  to  warrant 
your  attention,  but  it  is  also  important  because  there  are  implica- 
tions for  other  values  in  the  policy,  in  the  multipersonnel  process, 
including  some  which — that  have  been  very  important  to  this  com- 
mittee and  to  Congress. 

There  are  going  to  have  to  be  trade-offs  to  do  this,  and  one  of 
the  trade-offs  General  Schoomaker  has  been  very  frank  about,  we 
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are  trading  breadth  of  experience  for  depth  of  experience.  It  doesn't 
matter  for  the  kid  who  is  in  the  driver  compartment  of  the  Bradlee. 
As  General  Schoomaker  said  at  breakfast,  I  don't  sit  down  and 
have  breakfast  with  service  chiefs.  I  am  an  emeritus  member  of  the 
Defense  Registry  because  I  was  a  member  for  25  years,  so  I  still 
get  invited  to  them. 

And  General  Schoomaker  was  having  breakfast  with  us  about  a 
month  ago.  He  said,  look,  I  have  got  a  kid  in  the  driver's  compart- 
ment of  a  Bradlee  at  Fort  Stewart.  What  is  the  percentage,  just  be- 
cause we  hit  a  personal,  an  arbitrary  time  lift  limit,  18  months,  24 
months,  I  then  move  that  soldier,  at  the  cost  of  $7,000,  or  $20,000 
if  he  has  a  family,  move  the  soldier  to  Fort  Hood  so  he  can  broaden 
his  experience  to  do  what?  To  sit  in  the  driver's  compartment  of  an- 
other Bradlee,  and  he  is  only  going  to  be  there  for  3  or  4  years. 

One  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  demographics  of  the  Army 
is,  particularly  the  enlisted  junior  ranks  who  are  most  of  your  trig- 
ger pullers,  most  of  those  people  are  not  going  to  stay  for  more 
than  3  or  4  years.  Some  will;  some  very  good  ones  will.  Some  very 
good  will  take  the  skills  and  the  maturity  that  they  acquire  in  that 
3  years  in  that  marvelous  institution,  and  they  will  go  out  and  be- 
come great  citizens  and  constituents  and  so  forth. 

There  is  no  point  on  broadening  the  experience  of  the  Bradlee 
driver.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  the  people  who  go  on  to 
become  the  NCOs  and  officers,  the  people  who  in  30  years  on  or 
25  years  will  be  the  division  commanders  and  vice  chiefs  of  staff. 
So  we  are  making  a  conscious  decision  that  the  assumption  that 
the  Army  has  proceeded  on  in  decades,  that  it  is  important  for 
those  future  leaders  to  get  a  lot  of  experience  in  different  pieces, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  trade  that,  trade  that  off. 

The  second  thing  is  we  are  going  to  tradeoff,  almost  surely  we 
are  going  to  have  to  tradeoff  the  way  we  have  designed  the  profes- 
sional military  education  system  as  it  has  evolved  through  the  im- 
mediate levels  of  the  community,  the  staff  college  and  also  the  War 
College. 

The  Objective  Force  Task  Force  late  last  year  put  out  a  white 
paper  sketching  what  it  sees  the  Army  being  like  in  the  year  2020. 
It  foresees  almost  no  residential  education.  In  other  words,  the  idea 
that  officers — you  know,  fast-burning  05s  on  their  way  up,  the 
group  from  whom  the  future  Jack  Keanes  and  Bob  Scales  and  Doug 
Macgregors  will  be  picked,  going  off  for  9,  10  months  of  the  year, 
getting  away  from  the  chaos  of  day-to-day  command  responsibility, 
and  having  a  chance  to  think,  to  contemplate  the  art  of  war.  Yes, 
yes,  to  play  golf,  too,  right. 

I  remember  I  was  at  a  media  day  up  at  the  Army  War  College 
some  years  ago,  and  Tom  Brokaw  was  the  keynoter.  And  he  re- 
marked that  the  helicopter  came  in  and  landed  on  the  middle  of 
the  golf  course.  He  said,  "War  College  is  hell." 

So,  yes,  they  do  that,  but  they  do  other  things.  They  do  things 
and  they  pursue  a  curriculum  that  has  a  considerable  rigor  in  part 
because  of  initiatives  taken  in  part  by  this  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Skelton  back  in  1988,  1989 — I  have  forgotten — 
something. 

That  is  going  to  change.  It  has  already  changed  for  the  more  jun- 
ior officers,  the  captains.  Command  course  for  armor  officers,  which 
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was  formerly  a  residential  program  of  4  months,  5  months,  some- 
thing like  that,  that  has  changed  to  a  residential  program  of  4 
weeks,  and  2  weeks  running  around  as  a  server  controller  at  one 
of  the  combat  training  centers,  and  the  rest  of  it  you  do  by  distance 
learning. 

So  while  you  are  out  there  in  your  day  job,  your  commander  is 
supposed  to  give  you  time  to  do  all  of  this  distance  learning  stuff 
to  get  you  ready  for  that  4  weeks  you  are  actually  going  to  spend 
sitting  around  with  your  peers,  you  know,  thinking  about  and  try- 
ing to  learn  how  to  become  a  more  competent  senior  officer. 

Some  of  those  changes,  those  prospective  changes,  may  be  of 
merit  in  their  own  right.  I  am  as  hard-line  a  Tory  as  you  will  find 
on  the  merits  of  liberal  education.  My  4  years  at  Georgetown  were 
a  transforming  experience  in  my  life,  and  then  the  brief  period  that 
I  spent  as  a  teacher  before  I  got  into  my  previous  line  of  work  over 
in  the  corner,  I  tried  very  hard  to  make  some  of  that  experience 
valuable  to  some  other  people.  I  hope  that  I  learned  in  that  liberal 
education  enough  to  be  willing  to  consider  evidence  that  perhaps 
there  are  other  ways  to  impart  those  benefits  than  by  the  tradi- 
tional, you  know,  4  years  off  in  a  monastery  someplace. 

Or  to  take  the  case  of  the  War  College,  perhaps  the  benefits,  not 
just  the  book  learning,  but  the  innumerable  intangible  benefits  of 
the  senior  war  colleges,  maybe  there  is  another  way  to  give  book 
feel,  fast-burning  young  0-5s  those  benefits  without  sending  them, 
taking  them  out  of  the  field  Army  and  sending  them  off  to  Pennsyl- 
vania for  9  or  10  months.  I  am  happy  to  consider  evidence  to  that 
effect. 

General  Scales  in  his  postmilitary  career  has  been  involved  in 
some  work  in  distance  learning  and  information  technology  that  is 
some  very  exciting  stuff  going  on.  I  am  happy  to  learn  of  the  case. 
There  may  be  a  case  for  doing  this  in  its  own  right,  but  the  risk 
is  that  we  get  bludgeoned  with  this  because  we  don't  think  we  have 
the  alternative. 

There  may  be  cases  where  we  look  at  the  trade-offs  and  decide 
the  trade-off  is  worth  it,  the  benefits  of  stabilizing  personnel,  lock- 
ing people  into  an  assignment  for  3  years  at  a  time;  and  the  price 
we  pay  is  we  can't  give  them  the  breadth  of  experience,  we  can't 
give  them  as  much.  We  look  at  it,  we  churn  it  through.  We  say, 
yes,  okay,  there  is  a  cost,  but  it  is  worth  it.  Fair  enough. 

What  is  important  to  avoid  is  the  case  where  we  just  drift  into 
these  changes  without  thinking  through  the  trade-offs  and  thinking 
through  the  cost  and  benefit. 

I  don't  doubt  that  General  Schoomaker  and  Doug  Macgregor  and 
General  Keane,  when  he  was  vice  and  began  this  process  actually, 
and  the  many  distinguished  commanders  who  have  advocated  unit 
manning,  the  general  policy  that  we  were  talking  about  here,  I 
don't  doubt  that  they  understand  these  nuances,  particularly  when 
we  are  dealing  with  something  as  subtle  as  soldiers,  combat  and 
motivation.  Tremendous  deference  is  due  to  the  judgment  of  experi- 
enced combat  commanders  like  these,  who  have  been  there  and 
seen  the  elephant,  and  thought  it  through,  and  they  have  decided 
this  is  worth  it. 

If  those  people,  and  the  list  is  long,  and  "Shy"  Meyer,  Donn  Star- 
ry, the  officers,  the  aging  cohort  of  officers  who  rescued  the  Army 
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from  the  depths  to  which  the  poKtical  system  took  the  Army  after 
Vietnam  and  built  it  into  the  marvelous  fighting  institution  that  it 
is  today,  their  judgment  is  worth  a  lot.  If  they  think  that  is  impor- 
tant, that  ought  to  be  our  starting  point.  That  is  the  point  of  depar- 
ture. 

But  I  want  to  raise  just  a  couple  of  questions,  because  I  think 
the  decision  is  being  made  without  adequate  ventilation.  There 
isn't  enough  visibility  to  the  trade-offs  and  to  the  potential  costs, 
and  I  think  the  decision — the  policy  is  important  enough  in  its  own 
right,  and  the  trade-off,  the  potential  costs,  are  important  enough 
that  it  warrants  oversight. 

I  don't  think  it  is  any  derogation  of  the  Army's  leadership  judg- 
ment to  say  that  I  look  at  the  plaque  up  here  on  the  front  of  the 
dais.  You  people  have  an  interest  in  the  oversight  of  this  institu- 
tion. And  I  think  the  questions  raised  by  unit  manning  are  impor- 
tant enough  that  you  should  do  it. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  policy  that  I  want  to  highlight,  be- 
cause they  address  the  Admiral  Stockdale  question.  What  am  I 
doing  here?  Why  am  I  sitting  here  after  27  years  over  in  the  corner 
table  alongside  three  of  the  preeminent  soldiers  of  my  generation, 
and  I  am  the  one  talking  to  you  about  combat  readiness  and  so 
forth?  There  are  a  couple  of  factors  of  this  policy  that  I  think  give 
me  a  handle  on  it  that  I  hope  I  can  leverage  in  a  way  that  is  useful 
to  you. 

First  of  all,  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  argument  for  unit 
manning,  for  unit  stabilization  rests  on  a  general  understanding  of 
historical  cases,  particularly  the  experience  of  U.S.  and  German 
troops  in  the  Second  World  War  and  the  experience  of  U.S.  Troops 
in  Vietnam. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  historical  work  done  on  the  Second  World 
War  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  that  I  think  paints  a  picture  sub- 
stantially at  variance  with  widelyheld  views  about  what  was  going 
on  and  how  effective  and  how  cohesive  German  and  U.S.  Troops 
were.  I  think  it  paints  a  picture  different  than  what — different 
from  what  I  thought  a  year  ago.  I  thought  I  knew  this  stuff,  and 
then  I  read  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  the  last  15  years, 
much  of  it,  interestingly,  by  serving  Army  officers,  getting  disserta- 
tions back  before  they  came  into  the  field.  These  are  not  mail-order 
degrees,  these  are  dissertations  supervised  by  some  of  the  pre- 
eminent military  historians  in  the  country,  Alan  Millett  of  Ohio 
State  and  Russell  White  at  Temple.  So  there  is  a  historical  record 
out  there. 

Second,  this  has  been  tried  before,  at  least  a  half  dozen  times 
since  1950,  most  of  them  on  a  small  scale.  But  one  that  was  on  a 
big  one  involved  nearly  10  percent  of  the  maneuver  force  in  the 
Army,  Project  COHORT,  launched  for  the  same  purpose,  to  shore 
up  cohesion  within  the  small  units,  the  combat  units,  under  the 
auspices  and  the  sponsorship  of  General  "Shy"  Meyer. 

In  1979,  when  the  Army  was  probably  at  the  lowest  ebb  it  was 
after  Vietnam,  improbably  a  gifted  leader  came  along,  "Shy"  Meyer, 
as  chief  of  staff.  One  of  his  assignments  was  Project  COHORT, 
which  was  an  implementation  of  unit  manning,  the  same  philoso- 
phy as  this  unit  focus  stabilization. 
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And  so  it  was  examined  obsessively  by  the  Army;  feet,  shelf  feet 
and  shelf  feet  of  analyses,  mostly  by  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Insti- 
tute of  Research;  tens  of  thousands  of  interviews,  and  observation 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  battalions  and  companies  over  the 
span  of  several  years.  So  there  is  a  documentary  record  out  there 
that  can  be  gone  through,  the  historical  record  of  the  World  War 
II  and  Vietnam  war  cases,  and  the  Walter  Reed  analyses  of  CO- 
HORT. 

I  can't  tell  you  beans  about  maneuvering,  commanding  a  com- 
pany or  a  battalion.  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  conducting  my- 
self under  fire.  I  have  never  been  there.  But  while  you  show  me 
a  5-foot  shelf  of  turgid  government  documents,  I  know  how  to  do 
that.  I  did  it  for  a  long  time.  So  that  is  the  skill  set  that  I  bring 
to  the  table. 

And  I  would  like  to  give  you  just,  in  a  nutshell,  the  conclusions 
that  I  draw  from  reviewing  this  background.  There  is  a  conven- 
tional wisdom  about  unit  manning  that  I  think  is  oversimplified 
and  that  overemphasizes  one  aspect  of  a  very  complex  relationship, 
the  relationship  between  personnel  stability  and  combat  effective- 
ness. Those  two,  those  two  factors,  are,  I  believe,  more  loosely  cou- 
pled than  conventional  wisdom  holds  it. 

Over  the  years  very  complex  relationships  have  gotten  simplified 
down  in  the  way  that  things  happen.  When  an  idea,  when  a  policy 
proposal  sits  on  the  shelf  around  this  town  for  a  long  time,  it  kind 
of  loses  nuance,  becomes  a  multigeneration  Xerox,  eighth  genera- 
tion of  a  Xerox  copy.  All  you  are  going  to  get  are  the  most  bold 
lines.  You  are  going  to  lose  all  the  nuance  and  detail. 

I  think  the  conventional  understanding  is  that  that  relationship 
is  more  rigid  than  it  really  is,  and  that  it  will  accept  us  to  force 
trade-offs  that  we  don't  have  to  take.  I  think  the  lesson  of  the  more 
recent  historical  studies  of  forces  in  World  War  II  and  the  histori- 
cal record  of  Vietnam,  once  you  get  beyond  the  bar  stool  conversa- 
tion, shows  that  well-led  U.S.  units  routinely  could  accommodate  a 
much  higher  level  of  personnel  turnover  than  you  would  have  in 
peacetime  and  yet  remain  effective.  It  wasn't  easy,  you  had  to  man- 
age it,  but  it  was  doable,  and  I  think  that  has  an  implication  for 
us  as  we  contemplate  these  trade-offs. 

I  think  it  may  well  be  that  it  won't  be  the  case  that  you — there- 
fore, you  keep  hopscotching  the  Bradlee  drivers  around.  You  leave 
them  where  they  are.  It  doesn't  mean  that  you  can  afford  to  swap 
out  the  executive  officer,  the  operations  officer,  and  three  of  the 
four  maneuver  battalion  commanders  in  a  brigade  all  within  a  30- 
day  period.  It  doesn't  mean  that.  But  it  may  mean  that  before  you 
decide  to  do  a  root  and  branch  redrafting  of  the  professional  mili- 
tary education  system,  for  example,  you  might  think  about  whether 
there  is  some  way  within  the  3-year  life  span  of  a  basically  sta- 
bilized brigade,  maybe  you  can  trade,  allow  the  S-3  to  go  off  to 
Carlisle  for  9  or  10  months.  I  think  the  history,  the  short  record, 
shows  that  the  linkage  is  looser  than  conventional  wisdom  holds. 

The  second  lesson  is  the  lesson  of  COHORT,  and  that  is  that  sta- 
bilization by  itself  is  not  the  silver  bullet.  They  did  stabilize  troops 
at  Fort  Ord.  They  locked  them  in  for  2  years,  and  for  the  first  year 
everything  was  going  fine.  You  got  the  kids  in  the  squads,  platoons 
and  companies,  and  they  performed  at  a  high  rate.  They  outran  the 
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conventionally  organized  units  in  their  performance  in  every  re- 
spect. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  it  had  all  gone  to  hell,  and,  really, 
it  is  almost  heart-breaking  to  read  the  Walter  Reed  analysis  of 
what  happened.  There  was  a  lot  of  noise  in  the  system,  a  lot  of  ex- 
ogenous demands  were  placed  on  that  formation  that  muddied  the 
water.  For  one  thing,  at  the  same  time  they  were  implementing 
this  new  personnel  policy,  they  were  trying  to  design  on  the  fly  an 
entirely  new  type  of  formation,  light  infantry  formation.  They  were 
starting  from  scratch  with  a  Table  of  Organization  &  Equipment 
(TO&E),  for  what  that  ought  to  be,  so  they  had  to  do  all  of  that. 

They  were  charged  as  one  of  the  units  of  the  rapid  deployment 
force,  so  they  had  to  maintain  a  readiness  for  certain  types  of  field 
missions.  They  became  all  too  favorite  a  spot  for  the  drop-in,  the 
fly  by  the  Washington  bigwigs  who  wanted  to  see  what  all  the  ex- 
citement was  about,  and  over  time  what  happened  was  there  were 
far  too  many  field  exercises  that  were,  in  fact,  demonstrations  for 
visiting  firemen. 

And  the  troops  sensed  that  instead  of  doing  what  they  really 
wanted  to  do  by  area  count,  they  really  wanted  to  keep  charging 
up  that  hill,  they  wanted  to  pursue  that  aggressive  accretive  train- 
ing, they  mastered  the  third-grade  stuff,  and  they  wanted  to  go  on 
to  the  sixth-grade  stuff  and  high  school.  They  really  wanted  new 
challenges,  and  they  weren't  getting  them. 

Part  of  the  problem  seems  to  have  been  there  wasn't  a  training 
syllabus  there  for  them.  Nobody  thought  that  through.  Nobody 
thought  through  the  implications  of  what  if  it  works?  What  if  the 
bonding  of  the  troops  works  as  we  hope  it  will?  They  are  going  to 
want  something  more  than  we  are  ready  to  give  them. 

The  training  regime  wasn't  in  place,  and  the  leadership  in  all  too 
many  cases  was  not — was  not  ready  to  lead  these  high-powered,  de- 
manding kids.  You  had  sergeants  and  company-grade  officer  lead- 
ership who  were  ready,  who  could  deal  with  soldiers,  who  were  less 
demanding  than  the  COHORT  soldiers  turned  out  to  be.  And  the 
lesson  in  COHORT  that  I  draw  is  you  don't  want  to  overfocus  sim- 
ply on  stabilization.  You  need  to  look  at  the  other  things  you  need 
to  harvest  the  promise  of  personnel  stabilization  and  turn  it  into 
combat  effectiveness.  You  need  the  training.  You  need  the  leader- 
ship. 

My  fear  is  that  by  overemphasis,  because  the  conventional  wis- 
dom overemphasizes  the  one  factor,  particularly  if  the  crunch 
comes  in  money  terms,  some  of  this  is  going  to  cost  money,  the 
training  may  well  cost  money;  selection,  being  more  selective  in 
picking  your  leaders  and  perhaps  training  your  leaders  up  before 
you  assign  a  unit,  that  may  cost  money;  and  somewhere  down  the 
road  when  the  crunch  comes,  someone  is  going  to  see  that  and  say, 
oh,  it  is  a  stabilization,  stabilization.  No,  it  is  not,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  might  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

In  the  late  1930's,  James  Thurber  wrote  a  delightful  and  very  in- 
sightful little  set  of  vignettes,  called  "Fables  for  our  Times,"  and 
one  of  them  is  the  story  of  a  bear  who  habitually  came  home  stag- 
gering drunk,  and  he  stumbled  around  the  house,  and  accidentally 
broke  the  furniture  and  punched  out  the  windows  until  he  finally 
fell  asleep  on  the  floor.  His  wife,  Thurber  says,  was  very  alarmed, 
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and  his  children  very  frightened.  Eventually  the  bear  reformed,  be- 
came a  great  temperance  crusader.  He  would  tell  the  visitors  the 
evils  of  booze  and  how  much  his  own  life  had  improved  since  he 
had  sworn  off  the  sauce.  And  to  demonstrate  his  improved  well- 
being,  he  would  perform  vigorous  calisthenics  and  cartwheels  all 
through  the  house,  accidentally  breaking  furniture  and  knocking 
out  the  windows  until  he  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  for  the  floor.  So 
his  wife  was  greatly  distressed,  and  his  children  were  very  fright- 
ened. 

The  moral  of  the  story,  Thurber  says,  is  you  may  as  well  fall  flat 
on  your  face  as  bend  over  too  far  backwards.  Even  a  good  thing — 
the  lesson  of  Thurber's  tale  is  that  even  a  good  thing  has  to  be  kept 
in  perspective. 

That  is  my  message  in  this  testimony.  It  isn't  hard  to  imagine 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  considerably  reduce  personnel 
turbulence  in  Army  maneuver  units.  The  important  thing  is  to 
keep  it  in  perspective,  not  overdo  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Towell  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  93.] 

Mr.  Hefley.  I  think  we  have  had  exceptionally  good  testimony 
this  morning  from  all  four  of  our  witnesses. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  feel  like  I  received  a  firehose  of  knowledge  this 
morning.  We  could  have  a  full  hearing  on  any  one  of  the  testi- 
monies today,  and  I  appreciate  it.  Because  I  have  so  many  ques- 
tions, I  will  do  my  best  to  limit  my  comments  to  just  a  few. 

I  was  impressed.  General  Keane,  by  your  statement  that  we 
must  define  our  enemy,  and  it  appears  so  often  that  we  have  not 
done  that  very  well. 

I  am  also  concerned,  and  it  may  be  very  sadly  true,  that  we  are 
in  for  a  long,  long  war  which  will  dominate  the  21st  century.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  historically — and  a  Major  by  the  name  of  Nagle 
wrote  a  book  comparing  the  British  experience  in  Malaysia  against 
our  experience  in  Vietnam,  and  based  upon  literally  the  centuries 
of  the  type  of  occupation  and  small  wars  that  the  British  have  been 
doing  through  the  years. 

General  Scales,  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more  on  the  knowledge. 
We  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  work  together  on  the  military  edu- 
cation, and  you  have  been  a  major  part  of  that.  We  appreciate  it 
so  much.  I  am  concerned,  from  my  observation,  our  wonderful  offi- 
cer corps  does  seem  too  dang  busy  to  learn.  And  I  don't  know  how 
you  fix  that.  Between  the  wars,  between  the  First  and  Second 
World  War,  we  had  these  Army  officers,  no  billets  for  them,  so 
many  of  them  would  end  up  in  schools  or  as  instructors.  The  poster 
child  is  Troy  Middleton,  who  spent  10  years  in  the  classroom,  be- 
tween wars,  either  as  an  instructor  or  as  a  student.  He  was,  of 
course,  the  commander  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  corps 
commander,  if  I  am  correct. 

Colonel,  you  remind  me  of  the  historian  Littleheart's  comment: 
The  only  thing  more  difficult  than  getting  an  old  idea  of  a  military 
mind  is  putting  a  new  one  in.  And  I  hear — I  think  that  is  correct. 
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And,  thank  you  for  your  excellent  presentation.  I  hope  we  can 
keep  these  things  in  perspective  as  we  move  forward.  It  is  our  job 
to  raise  and  maintain  the  military.  Hopefully  we  can  do  it  correctly. 

Let  me  just  ask  one  question,  because  I  know  other  questions 
will  come  up.  Colonel,  how  would  you  have  prepared  our  Army  for 
the  aftermath  that  we  are  facing  today?  You  may  or  may  not  know, 
I  sent  two  letters  to  the  President  and  the  rest  to  the  Pentagon, 
one  on  September  the  4th,  2002,  another  one  2  days  before  we  ac- 
tually began  the  invasion,  on  being  careful  of  the  aftermath  be- 
cause of  the  cultural  problems. 

I  spelled  out  pretty  much  what  is  happening  today.  Not  that  I 
am  a  seer,  but  it  wasn't  brain  surgery  to  know  that  the  Middle 
East  is  the  Middle  East,  and  we  are  getting  our  tow  end  of  that. 
So  how  would  you  have  prepared  if  you  had  the  knowledge  at  the 
time?  How  would  you  have  prepared  our  Army  for  the  aftermath 
that  we  are  fighting  today.  And  I  will  leave  that.  That  is  my  only 
question,  because  I  know  others  have  questions. 

Colonel  Macgregor.  Preparing  the  Army  for  the  aftermath  in- 
volves a  different  force  mix  than  the  one  that  we  ultimately  used 
to  prosecute  the  war.  It  begins,  first  of  all,  with  an  understanding 
of  the  enemy  that  you  are  actually  facing,  to  which  General  Scales 
referred  to  earlier. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  had,  goes  back  to  1991,  was 
a  tendency  to  always  impute  to  the  Iraqi  enemy  a  level  of  capabil- 
ity that  he  never  possessed.  Iraqi  forces  in  1991 — and  I  was  under 
fire,  I  personally  led  an  attack  in  a  battle  called  the  73  Easting. 
Two  cavalry  troops  and  I  annihilated  a  brigade,  a  full-strength  Re- 
publican brigade,  93  tanks,  over  100  other  armored  fighting  vehi- 
cles in  a  little  less  than  half  an  hour.  Why?  Because  we  were  a  Eu- 
ropean force.  We  had  superior  technology,  but  we  had  a  different 
culture,  a  different  way  of  life,  and  we  were  dealing  with  large 
numbers  of  people  who  were  tribal,  family-oriented,  completely  dis- 
interested in  cooperating  in  the  sense  that  we  think  of  it. 

But  we  tended  to  gloss  over  those  things  in  1991  and  pretend 
that  there  really  had  been  a  great  and  powerful  army  in  front  of 
us  when  there  never  really  was.  And  we  grossly  underestimated 
ourselves,  especially  at  the  level  where  you  do  the  fighting,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  when  it  all  ended,  we  decided  to  en- 
shrine the  old  Army  that  had  won  this  great  victory  in  perpetuity 
as  the  answer  to  all  future  fights,  which,  after  all,  would  always 
have  to  look  like  Desert  Storm. 

That  is  part  of  the  problem,  this  cultural  mindset  that  says  this 
worked,  and  habitually  senior  officers  historically  want  to  go  back 
to  whatever  they  thought  worked  and  will  use  it  again. 

And  some  of  the  same  assumptions  about  what  the  Iraqi  enemy 
could  actually  do  were  very  prominent  in  the  many,  many  months 
that  led  up  to  the  ultimate  campaign.  There  were  always  debates 
about  what  can  they  really  do?  WTiat  have  they  really  got?  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was  they  had  very,  very  little,  they  were  ex- 
tremely weak.  There  was  an  unwillingness  to  consider  the  possibil- 
ity that  this  entire  campaign  would  come  off  very  quickly,  and  that 
you  would  be  faced  with  the  problem  that  you  are  talking  about. 

So  the  first  question  is  what  do  you  want  to  use  for  a  force  mix? 
And  one  alternative  that  we  absolutely  dismissed  that  we  should 
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have  kept  in  mind  was  to  take  a  different  force.  It  was  very  heavy 
in  armor,  mobihty,  advancing  very,  very  rapidly,  straight  into 
Baghdad,  ignoring  everything  that  we  possibly  could  on  the  way  up 
there,  avoiding  any  fights  with  the  Iraqi  Army  because  we  had  an 
interest  in  preserving  as  much  of  it  as  possible  so  it  would  be  avail- 
able to  work  with  us  in  the  aftermath.  That  was  number  one. 

Once  that  force  arrived,  moved  right  into  the  city  very  quickly  in 
the  hopes  of  capturing  as  many  of  the  top  people  as  possible  before 
they  could  blend  into  the  population  and  disappear,  the  top  cadre; 
and  to  understand  that  the  top  cadre  was  the  problem,  that  most 
people  in  Iraq  ultimately  became  members  of  the  Baath  Party  for 
the  reason  that  most  people  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
became  members  of  the  Communist  Party  there  or  the  Communist 
Party  in  Poland  or  even  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  it  was  the  only  game  in  town.  And  if  you  didn't  join  it, 
your  children  didn't  go  to  school.  Your  family  wouldn't  eat.  You 
wouldn't  have  a  job.  Not  for  any  committed  ideology  or  any  other 
reason. 

We  could  have  at  that  point  then  prepared  thousands  of  light  in- 
fantrymen to  be  flown  in  quickly  to  Baghdad  for  the  purposes  of 
immediately  going  onto  the  streets  and  enforcing  a  new  order.  We 
could  have  given  new  rules  of  engagement  to  our  soldiers  early  on 
and  said,  once  you  get  to  Baghdad,  by  the  way,  here  is  a  map.  This 
is  where  we  want  you  to  go.  These  are  the  various  ministries  we 
want  you  to  capture  and  occupy.  And  we  are  going  to  send  a  couple 
of  tanks  and  a  couple  of  Bradlees  to  each  of  these  key  buildings. 

And  our  PSYOPS  personnel  and  civil  affairs  personnel,  who,  by 
the  way,  did  a  brilliant  job  all  the  way  up  to  Baghdad,  should  have 
had  very,  very  explicit  instructions  to  ensure  that  the  population 
was  informed  of  what  was  expected  from  them  so  that  once  we  ar- 
rived, the  police  understood  that  we  expected  them  to  stay  on  duty, 
to  assist  us  in  enforcing  order;  that  the  population  understood  what 
would  and  would  not  be  accepted;  that  if,  in  fact,  you  committed 
acts  of  criminality,  you  were  going  to  be  shot,  but  if  you  showed 
up  on  the  streets  with  a  weapon,  you  were  going  to  be  shot.  Very 
specific  rules  of  engagement. 

Now,  this  is  not  new,  as  you  know  as  an  historian.  The  Russians 
did  this  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Germans  did  it  in  every  country 
that  they  occupied.  We  did  it  as  we  moved  into  Germany.  We  had 
thought  these  things  through,  we  had  issued  directives,  we  had 
told  people  where  to  go.  This  was  not  done. 

By  the  way,  those  things  that  happened  in  1944  and  1945,  for 
instance,  as  we  moved  into  these  countries,  did  not  all  happen  be- 
cause President  Roosevelt  or  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  gave  spe- 
cific instructions;  he  gave  instructions  in  the  broad  strategic  sense. 
Those  things  were  done  by  the  general  officers  who  were  in  hand, 
who  had  the  responsibility  to  think  these  things  through  and  make 
these  things  happen.  We  focused  inordinately  on  a  campaign  to  get 
there,  and  once  we  arrived,  we  hadn't  thought  through  any  of  these 
things.  A  30-day  period  ,  as  you  know,  ensued  of  essentially  chaos. 

So  the  first  part  was  organize  the  force  to  get  there  quickly,  a 
force  that  can't  be  stopped,  a  force  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
makes  resistance  futile.  Then  position  the  large  quantities  of  light 
infantry  that  you  absolutely  need  in  the  aftermath,  as  the  British 
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taught  us  repeatedly,  to  make  those  patrols,  make  sure  the  rules 
of  engagement  are  done,  and  then  have  a  rotational  system  set  up 
to  get  the  people  who  are  out  on  the  patrols  out  of  there  after  6 
months. 

The  British  in  Northern  Ireland,  for  instance,  in  Ulster,  where 
they  made  a  host  of  mistakes  from  which  they  learned  a  great  deal, 
initially  had  people  in  Ulster  for  a  year,  and  they  had  problems 
with  post-traumatic  syndrome,  suicide  and  retention,  and  they  fi- 
nally realized  that  there  are  a  vast  difference  between  the  intel- 
ligence analyst  who  sits  in  Londonderry,  or,  in  our  case,  the  intel 
analyst  who  sits  in  Baghdad  or  in  Qatar,  who  must  be  there  for 
a  year  because  he  is  tracking  the  10,000  Iranians  who  are  infiltrat- 
ing over  our  borders  into  Iraq  to  create  chaos — he  has  to  be  able 
to  track  those  people,  he  has  to  be  able  to  understand  what  they 
are  doing — and  the  soldier  who  day  after  day  after  day  must  go 
onto  the  street,  never  knowing  who  is  going  to  walk  up  to  him,  put 
a  pistol  to  his  head  and  blow  his  brains  out,  or  whether  he  might 
walk  past  an  Improvised  Explosive  Device  (lED). 

We  didn't  set  up  a  system  so  that  we  could  rapidly  get  people 
doing  those  kinds  of  jobs  while  keeping  the  continuity  at  the  level 
that  was  so  critical  to  our  success.  In  essence,  we  didn't  think 
through  most  of  these  things,  which  is  remarkable,  because  we 
have  a  history  of  having  done  these  things  very  well. 

We  actually  did  these  things  very  well  during  the  Korean  War. 
During  the  Korean  War,  for  instance,  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
criticized  very  heavily  by  the  Truman  administration's  State  De- 
partment because  his  first  action,  once  we  landed  at  Inchon  and 
had  retaken  Seoul,  was  to  reinstall  Syngman  Rhee,  the  unelected 
leader  of  South  Korea.  The  State  Department  said  the  man  is  not 
elected,  he  can't  hold  this  position,  get  rid  of  him.  We  have  to  have 
democratically  elected  person.  General  MacArthur  said,  "That  is 
true,  and  that  will  eventually  happen,  but  Koreans  must  be  gov- 
erned by  Koreans,  not  American,  and  we  have  to  fight  and  win  this 
war." 

We  forgot  that  Arabs  ultimately  must  govern  Arabs.  We  could 
have  rounded  up  not  exiles  from  outside  the  country,  but  people 
right  there,  general  officers  who  did  not  fight,  who  were  willing  to 
cooperate  with  us.  We  could  have  forced  to  reconstitute  as  much  of 
that  Army  as  possible,  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  was  the  only  na- 
tional institution  in  the  country,  and  we  didn't  do  that. 

Mr.  Skelton.  My  last  question:  Why  didn't  that  happen? 

Colonel  Macgregor.  Sir,  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Skelton,  would  you  yield  a  moment? 

Mr.  Skelton.  You  bet. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  that  information 
and  that  suggestion  was  given  to  Ambassador  Bremer.  I  can  tell 
you  because  members  of  this  committee  did  it,  in  Baghdad  after  the 
war,  and  in  detail,  and  indicated  to  the  Bremer  regime,  keep  these 
people  in  uniform,  keep  them,  put  them  to  work,  get  the  biggest  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  operation  that  you  can  get  going. 
Don't  bring  in  foreign  corporations,  don't  bring  in  other  people  to 
do  these  jobs,  keep  these  people  paid  and  working.  Those  sugges- 
tions were  made. 
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The  thing  that  irritates  me — and  I  appreciate  your  yielding — the 
thing  that  irritates  me,  people  said  that,  who  anticipated,  who 
knew?  I  am  telling  you  those  suggestions  were  made,  and  they 
were  made  directly  to  Ambassador  Bremer,  and  they  were  ignored 
by  the  administration. 

Colonel  Macgregor.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  appreciate  that  insight, 
but  I  think  we  are  talking  about  two  things.  We  are  talking  about 
preparations  that  the  military  needed  to  make,  independent  of 
whatever  should  have  happened  later  on.  In  other  words,  there  are 
many,  many  things  that  we  needed  to  think  through,  because  the 
warfight  itself  was  always  going  to  be  relatively  short,  and  we 
didn't  do  that.  We  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think  about  it,  many,  many 
months. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Just  one  further  point  then.  The  suggestion 
was  made  before  it  started,  here  is  what  would  happen.  There 
would  be  a  lightning  strike  from  Kuwait  into  Baghdad,  and  then 
the  war  would  start,  and  that  was  rejected  out  of  hand.  I  can  tell 
you,  that  is  the  specific  language  that  was  said,  was  said  by  me 
among  others,  and  I  wasn't  the  only  one,  that  said  that  was  going 
to  happen? 

What  we  said  is  that  because  of  the  capacity  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  we  would  move  from  Kuwait  to  Baghdad  with  light- 
ning speed,  and  then  the  war  would  start.  So  nobody  can  say  at 
this  stage,  with  any  kind  of  veracity,  I  can  assure  you,  that  we 
were  all  in  the  dark  about  this,  or  that  we  didn't  anticipate  it. 
Members  of  this  committee,  I  can  assure  you,  did  their  homework 
ahead  of  time,  paid  attention  to  people  like  yourself,  and  had  made 
those  observations.  The  problem  is  the  politics  of  it  prevented  that 
from  being  implemented. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Schrock. 

Mr.  Schrock.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  all  for  being  here.  And  there  are  so  many  comments 
that  you  all  made,  it  would  be  hard  to  pick  a  couple,  but  you  have 
given  us  a  great  number  of  things  to  think  about,  and  some  of  the 
things  that  you  said  could  have  been  said  at  a  hearing  during  the 
Vietnam  War.  It  just  sounds — so  many  of  the  things  sound  so  fa- 
miliar to  me,  and  I  think,  gee,  why  haven't  we  learned  some  of 
these  lessons?  And,  General  Scales,  and  General  Keane,  you  really 
touched  a  nerve  on  that  one. 

You  are  an  Army  colonel,  but  you  have  obviously  raised  a  good 
son  who — I  am  a  retired  naval  officer,  by  the  way — who  decided  to 
go  into  the  Navy.  I  admire  you  for  that.  I  thought  he  might  have 
been  going  to  the  Naval  Academy,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  the 
case,  because  I  saw  a  wedding  ring  on  his  hand. 

Colonel  Macgregor.  No,  sir.  He  is  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Mr.  Schrock.  Are  you  married?  Oh,  okay,  all  right.  Wrong  obser- 
vation. You  are  going  into  a  great  institution,  and  your  father  has 
raised  you  well,  I  can  assure  you. 

In  the  2005  Army,  the  statement  described  a  rebalancing  of  the 
Reserve  and  Active  Duty  forces,  which  entailed  restructuring 
100,000  Reserves  and  National  Guard  billets  to  increase  the  mili- 
tary police,  civil  affairs  and  Special  Forces,  and  these  are  skills 
which  are  in  notably  short  supply  in  Iraq,  as  you  have  all  dis- 
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cussed,  in  choosing  which  specialties  to  increase  and  to  decrease. 
Could  we  be  in  some  way  preparing  for  the  war  that  we  have  just 
fought?  That  is  number  one. 

Number  two,  do  you  believe  that  some  aspects  of  this  trans- 
formation may  fall  into  that  same  trap? 

And  number  three,  is  it  conceivable  that  there  are  other  areas 
where  a  different  type  of  conflict  may  demand  greater  levels  of 
other  types  skills,  different  types  of  skills,  and  if  so,  how  can  we 
anticipate  which  skills  we  might  need  in  the  future? 

That  is  an  awful  lot,  but  if  you  can  all  comment  on  that,  I  would 
appreciate  that. 

General  Keane. 

General  Keane.  Sure.  Okay.  I  will  start  so  my  colleague  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  add  it. 

First  of  all,  at  the  outset  we  have  to  be  clear  about  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard,  and  the  stress 
and  the  commitment  we  are  asking  for  them  is  absolutely  mar- 
velous, that  what  we  are  receiving  from  these  young  men  and 
women,  many  of  whom,  if  were  here  to  talk — I  mean,  they  did  not 
envision  the  length  of  these  commitments  and  the  intensity  of  the 
commitments  that  they  are  involved  in,  but  nonetheless  have  really 
stepped  up  to  the  plate. 

While  I  was  on  Active  Duty,  we  essentially  gave,  before  we  went 
to  war  in  Afghanistan,  just  about  every  National  Guard  or  Reserv- 
ist just  about  30  days  from  alert  to  mobilization.  And  despite  the 
fact  that  we  probably  knew  we  were  going  to  war  in  Iraq  for  some- 
where near  7  or  8  months,  we  gave  them  on  average  about  a  week. 
And  I  saw  thousands  of  them,  some  who  had  only  received  notice 
and  they  were  gone  in  24  hours  from  their  employers.  They  were 
not  able  to  prepare  their  employers  properly.  They  were  not  able 
to  prepare  their  families  properly  in  their  rush  of  equipment  to  the 
port,  and  had  none  of  the  configuration  that  we  would  have  liked. 
And  that  whole  world  war  or  Cold  War  mobilization  process  we 
have  got  is  broke,  and  I  know  that  the  institution  knows  that,  and 
they  have  got  to  fix  it.  So  that  is  a  start. 

The  skill  matches  that  you  mentioned  is  wrong  as  well.  We  had 
created  an  overdependence  on  our  reservists  and  the  National 
Guard  to  help  the  Active  force  early  in  a  war.  Now,  it  was  done 
for  a  lot  of  reason.  We  don't  need  to  address  those  to  take  up  the 
time.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  cut  too  much  into  the  Active, 
and  we  cannot  even  deploy  to  what  essentially  was  a  small-scale 
contingency  in  Afghanistan  by  a  relatively  small  force  without  an 
overdependence  on  our  Reserve  components. 

You  have  got  to  stop  it.  We  should  be  able  to  do  small-scale  con- 
tingencies without  that  kind  of  a  call-up,  without  relying  on  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Reservists.  The  Active  professional  force  should  be 
able  to  handle  it.  The  Department  knows  this,  and  we  have  got  to 
fix  it,  and  the  skill  matches  in  there  are  wrong.  We  obviously  do 
not  have  enough  military  police,  intelligence,  civil  affairs,  et  cetera, 
and  those  numbers  have  got  to  change. 

The  other  thing  is  as  I  left  Active  Duty  and  get  more  introspec- 
tive, and  you  can  look  back  on  your  institution  a  little  bit  more,  you 
know,  without  the  humdrum  of  15-hour  days  and  6  days  a  week 
and  a  war  on  your  hands,  it  probably  would  be  useful  for  us  to 
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relook  the  entire  model.  You  know,  I —  because  the  Army  model  of 
attempting  to  organize  around  the  divisions  in  our  National  Guard 
and  Reserves,  and  train  those  to  a  level  of  competency,  and  then 
in  theory  move  them  to  a  combat  zone,  the  level  of  preparation  it 
takes  to  do  something  as  difficult  as  that  exceeds  the  norms  in  the 
world  that  we  are  working  in  in  terms  of  the  conflicts  we  have.  It 
is  an  old  model.  It  is  not  useful  anymore. 

And  I  look  at  our  other  sister  services,  and  there  is  no  USS  Re- 
serve or  National  Guard  ship  reserve  out  there  in  the  Navy,  and 
there  are  no  fighting  wings  in  the  Air  Force  either  that  fight  as  Re- 
serve or  Guard  wings.  But  yet  we  hold  onto  this  in  the  Army,  and 
we  organize  around  it. 

And  I  think  a  more  practical  approach  would  be  to  organize 
much  smaller  organizations  that  can  be  inserted  and  integrated 
with  Active  component  organizations,  and,  therefore,  their  utility 
would  be  more  pragmatic  for  us  earlier.  And  in  certain  skills  I 
think  why  would  you  organize  around  an  organization  to  train. 
What  you  are  really  going  to  use  is  you  are  going  to  use  those — 
the  people  as  fillers,  Apache  pilots.  Black  Hawk  pilots,  and  the  rest 
you  could  clearly  integrate  into  and  expand  Active  component  units 
and  do  it  rather  readily. 

So  I  think  some  of  the  model  for  all  of  this  needs  to  be  relooked 
as  we  move  forwards.  Some  things  immediately,  as  I  said,  have  to 
be  fixed,  and  then  I  think  we  should  take  a  hard  look  at  what  the 
future  is. 

Mr.  SCHROCK.  And  I  agree  with  everything  you  said,  but  the  po- 
litical process  gets  in  the  way  of  a  lot  of  that.  I  believe  your  former 
boss  General  Shinseki  made  it  clear  that  he  felt  when  he  was 
asked  how  many  people  he  thought  it  was  going  to  take  to  main- 
tain after  Saddam  was  toppled,  how  many  people  you  would  have 
in  the  country,  and  he  was  roundly  criticized  for  that. 

So  it  seems  like  that  when  Active  Duty  people  at  the  higher 
ranks  give  their  opinions  on  what  they  think  based  on  the  training 
they  have  had,  they  get  criticized  and  removed.  That  is  a  problem 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  now  that  you  have  all 

General  Keane.  Well,  with  regard  to  the  Reserves,  the  issue — 
where  I  guess  it  gets  politicized — and,  by  the  way,  the  cooperation 
that  we  have  in  this  institution,  the  Army,  among  the  three  compo- 
nents, the  Active,  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard,  has  never 
been  better. 

Mr.  SCHROCK.  I  agree. 

General  Keane.  I  mean,  I  dealt  with  this  intimately  myself.  We 
are  at  a  level  now  where  we  can  have  genuine  disagreement  with- 
out getting  a  divorce,  and,  in  the  past,  that  is  where  it  always  led 
to.  Noncommunication,  fractional  relationships.  Now  we  have  dis- 
agreements. We  understand  it,  but  we  still  rally  around  the  deci- 
sion that  is  made,  and  that  is  not  the  way  it  was  just  4  or  5  years 
ago.  But  the  fact  is  that  when  you  look  at  the  organization  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserves,  their  flags  are  very  important,  and  this  is 
where  it  begins  to  get  politicized  because  of  the  association  with 
State  militias,  the  adjutant  general  and  Governors. 

You  could  keep  the  majority  of  the  flags  in  terms  of  organizing 
yourself  for  training,  but  just  make  certain  that  you  are  organized 
to  deploy  forces  differently  in  combat,  but  hold  on  to  the  flags  as 
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a  repository  for  staffs  and  organizations  that  are  provided  oversight 
and  direction  and  guidance  for  training.  I  think  there  is  a  way  to 
deal  with  the  poUtical  issue  that  is  real,  and  if  you  don't  see  it  as 
real,  you  are  not  going  to  be  successful  in  making  change.  You  have 
to  tip  your  hat  to  it. 

Mr.  SCHROCK.  And  I  agree  with  it.  The  Army  or  all  the  services, 
the  generals  as  such,  disagree  and  come  to  some  sort  of  a  conclu- 
sion; but  when  it  comes  to  the  whites,  the  suits,  the  civilian  people, 
that  is  where  the  problem  is,  and  they  need  more — I  think  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  paid  to  you  all. 

I  know  my  time  is  up,  so,  yes,  sir,  General. 

General  Scales.  Very  quickly,  when  you  look  at  structures,  Con- 
gressman, you  have  to  balance  them  with  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  war  you  are  fighting.  Recall  in  the  first  Gulf  War,  the  Re- 
serves and  the  National  Guard  were  called  up,  went  to  war  for  6 
months  and  went  home. 

This  is  a  different  war.  This  is  a  war  that  may  last  a  century. 

Mr.  ScHROCK.  I  know. 

General  Scales.  And  history  tells  us  the  evidence  of  hundreds  of 
wars  is  that  long  wars  are  best  fought  with  professionals,  so  you 
are  left  with  two  choices.  Choice  one  is  increase  the  size  of  the  pro- 
fessional force,  or  two  is  in  essence  to  professionalize  the  Reserves. 

Mr.  ScHROCK.  Right. 

General  Scales.  And  essentially  that  is  what  you  have  done. 
Particularly  the  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  have  bifurcated 
into  two  different  groups.  You  have  the  old-line  traditional  militia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  have  a  long-term  pro- 
fessional force  that  is  a  long-term  professional  force  by  any  other 
name.  The  only  problem  with  that,  of  course,  as  you  know,  is  that 
if  you  don't  have  the  support  to  maintain  a  Reserve  force  in  the 
field  for  long  periods  of  time,  they  become  the  canary  in  the  mine. 

Mr.  ScHROCK.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

General  SCALES.  Precisely.  So  you  have  two  choices:  Either  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  professional  force  to  accommodate  this  new 
era  of  warfare,  or  you  professionalize  a  part  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. Perhaps  the  answer  is  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

Mr.  SCHROCK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony  this  morning.  Mr.  Skel- 
ton  mentioned  a  few  minutes  as  ago  that  the  Army  is  breaking  or 
is  broke.  I  seem  to  believe  that.  I  mean,  with  all  the  deployments, 
and  then  you  hear  from  the  Pentagon  that  they  are  trying  to  move 
people  from  the  Air  Force  and  people  from  the  Navy  and  put  them 
into  the  Army.  What  kind  of  training  are  they  going  to  get?  I  mean, 
it  is  a  big  difference  from,  you  know,  being  in  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force  and  then  moving  them  to  the  Army. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  are  putting  too  much  on  our  plate.  We 
talk  about  the  branches  coming  up.  We  talk  about  transformation. 
We  talk  about  bringing  troops  from  Korea,  bringing  troops  from 
Europe.  I  mean,  sometimes  I  feel  that  maybe  we  are  putting  too 
much  on  our  plate  that  we  won't  be  able  to  digest  or  do  something 
prudent  or  do  something  fair.  Maybe  you  can  touch  on  that  view. 

General  Scales.  That  is  absolutely  right.  One  of  the  classic  mis- 
takes military  organizations  make  is  chasing  too  many  missions 
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with  too  few  soldiers.  It  is  a  two-pronged  problem.  Number  one  is 
the  Army  is  too  small;  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  the  ground 
forces  which  consist  of  those  four  components,  the  Army,  Marine 
Corps,  Special  Operations  forces  and  the  Army  Reserve,  simply  too 
small. 

The  second  point,  exactly  as  Doug  Macgregor  is  talking  about,  is 
that  many  of  the  forces  that  we  do  have  are — are  not  proportionate 
to  the  demand.  I  mean,  let's  face  it.  We  have  an  Army.  The  infan- 
try force  in  the  Army  today  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  and  no  wonder  we  are  chasing  missions. 
This  is  an  organization  that  would  fill  half  of  Redskins  stadium, 
and  yet  they  are  deployed  to  120  nations  in  the  world.  Every  divi- 
sion of  the  Army  is  deployed  and  will  be  deployed  again,  and  the 
Marines  are  in  a  similar  fix.  This  is  not  rocket  science. 

So  there  are  two  choices:  Increase  the  size  and  capabilities  of  the 
force,  or  decrease  the  number  of  missions.  My  view  is,  and  I  think 
my  colleagues  share  that,  that  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  are  not 
flashes  in  the  pan.  They  are  not  something  that  we  will  wake  up 
to  some  morning,  and  that  type  of  war  will  be  gone,  and  we  can 
get  back  to  the  war  of —  wonderfully  netcentric  types  of  wars  that 
we  all  used  to  love  in  the  Cold  War.  Those  days  are  over.  So  we 
have  to  wake  up,  make  the  commitment  that  is  as  much  human 
as  it  is  technological,  because  that  is  the  type  of  war  we  are  fight- 
ing right  now,  and  make  the  adjustments  now.  Otherwise,  the  ca- 
nary in  the  mine  is  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard.  We  are  seeing  fractures  there  already.  Over  time  that  sort 
of  thing  can  always  spread. 

Colonel  Macgregor.  If  I  could  very  briefly? 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Macgregor.  The  strategic  reorganization  that  is  cur- 
rently under  way,  that  is  bringing  forces  back  from  Germany, 
bringing  forces  out  of  Korea  and  so  forth,  all  of  this  is  years  over- 
due. These  things  should  have  happened  a  long  time  ago.  We  are 
now  doing  them  under  great  pressure  because  we  have  no  choice 
in  order  to  extract  the  manpower  that  we  need. 

Wartime  is  a  good  time  to  make  some  of  these  changes.  War 
should  do  for  armies  what  the  business  place  does  for  business,  the 
marketplace.  I  don't  think  that  is  happening  right  now.  I  think  we 
are  simply  reacting  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  essentially  to  put 
Band-Aids  on  gaping  wounds.  This  is  why  I  think  before  we  start 
talking  about  adding  troops,  and  I  think  we  do  need  to  add  troops, 
we  need  to  ask  what  kind  of  troops,  where  do  they  belong,  and  how 
do  we  do  it?  We  also  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  since  1991,  the 
overhead  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  I  am  talking  about  your 
senior  officer  headquarters,  single  service  headquarters,  joint  head- 
quarters, all  of  these  things  have  actually  grown.  At  the  same  time 
the  numbers  of  people  in  the  armed  services  who  do  anything  have 
gotten  much  smaller.  Some  of  you  may — you  have  heard  something 
about  the  Thunder  Run.  There  was  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  Twitty, 
who  commanded  a  mechanized  infantry  battalion  task  force  that 
was  with  the  brigade  from  the  4th  Maneuver  Company  Division 
that  drove  into  Baghdad. 

Colonel  Twitty  only  had  three  maneuver  companies,  because  in 
1998,  the  Army  cut  25  percent  of  that  manpower.  At  the  time  the 
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justification  was  we  need  the  money  to  pay  for  digitization,  some- 
thing else  that  was  never  vahdated  in  true  experimentation,  by  the 
way,  because  I  watched  it.  That  aside,  we  made  that  decision  to  cut 
the  4th  Company.  Colonel  Twitty  explains,  you  can  read  this  in  the 
article  that  was  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  at  the  time,  that  he  had 
to  constitute  the  4th  Maneuver  Company  that  he  didn't  have  fi:-om 
whatever  headquarters  and  logistical  assets  that  were  within  his 
unit,  and  he  talks  about  being  very  nearly  being  overrun  at  a  cou- 
ple of  locations  because  of  ammunition  shortages  and  the  fact  that 
the  4th  Company,  which  was  ad  hoc  put  together  at  the  last 
minute,  wasn't  really  designed  to  do  the  job. 

This  brings  me  back  to  my  earlier  point.  We  need  a  higher  den- 
sity of  capability  at  a  lower  level.  If  we  are  going  to  add  to  the 
force,  let's  make  sure  that  is  where  we  add  it.  Don't  add  to  the 
overhead.  Every  time  I  turn  around,  we  are  adding  another  head- 
quarters, we  are  adding  another  flag  billet  to  an  existing  head- 
quarters. We  are  standing  up  some  new  bureaucratic  entity.  This 
is  all  nonsense. 

If  you  look  at  the  British  Army — and  the  British  Army  by  no 
means  is  a  model  for  us,  believe  me,  but  they  have  done  a  few 
things  right.  And  one  of  the  things  that  they  have  done  in  the  Brit- 
ish Ai'med  Forces,  they  got  rid  of,  for  instance,  their  single  service 
war  colleges.  They  couldn't  afford  them.  They  don't  have  them  any- 
more. They  are  gone.  Ever3rthing  is  joint  in  terms  of  the  war  col- 
lege. 

Second,  they  had  to  squeeze  out  fewer  combat  from  fewer  spaces. 
Hard  decisions;  do  you  deploy  and  fight,  do  you  really  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything,  or  do  you  sit  here  at  range  control  at  Fort  Hood? 
What  do  you  do?  And  when  the  answer  came  back,  well,  in  Chesh- 
ire this  man  really  doesn't  have  to  be  in  uniform.  They  eliminated 
him,  and  they  replaced  him  with  a  permanent  civilian. 

Now,  some  of  that  has  to  happen.  We  need  to  look  at  that.  Our 
focus  needs  to  be  in  these  formations  to  build  this  standing  force 
that  we  desperately,  desperately  need.  So  that  is  the  third  thing. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  is  to  go  back  to  something  that 
was  said  by  your  colleague  that  was  very  important.  If  I  took  500 
policemen  off  the  streets  of  Calgary,  Canada,  and  I  send  them  some 
morning  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  I  said,  get  on  the  streets  of  Rio,  po- 
lice these  neighborhoods  that  are  among  the  worst  in  Rio,  they 
would  fail.  Of  course,  they  would  fail,  they  don't  speak  Portuguese. 
They  know  nothing  about  Brazil.  They  don't  understand  the  people. 
And  then  if  I  said  they  are  failing,  let  us  send  5,000  more,  that  is 
the  solution.  If  you  sent  5,000  more,  the  criminals  and  the  people 
living  in  those  neighborhoods  would  begin  to  build  alliances  against 
the  foreigners  in  their  neighborhoods.  This  is  the  fallacy  of  flood 
the  country  with  American  soldiers. 

In  fact,  from  the  very  beginning  a  lighter  presence  than  the  one 
that  we  had  was  needed.  Again,  I  go  back  to  the  British  Army  ex- 
perience in  Ulster.  They  started  out  by  incarcerating  thousands  of 
Irish  Catholics  without  proof.  They  broke  into  Irish  Catholic  homes 
to  find  weapons.  They  abused  the  Irish  Catholic  population.  The 
IRA  was  a  very  small  entity  with  only  minimal  support.  The  Brit- 
ish Army  managed  to  recruit  thousands  for  the  IRA. 
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After  a  couple  of  years  of  this  blundering  and  figuring  out  that 
they  had  made  terrible  mistakes,  they  backed  off.  They  stopped  it. 
They  realized  that  breaking  into  people's  homes  to  find  one  weapon 
in  one  city  block  wasn't  worth  the  effort,  that  that  wasn't  going  to 
work,  that  you  needed  a  lighter  presence,  not  a  heavier  one,  and 
a  more  focused  presence  so  that  you  could  ultimately  separate  the 
people  from  the  population  that  you  were  really  interested  in  de- 
feating, because  the  mass  to — the  population  was  the  sea  in  which 
they  swim. 

Now,  if  we  go  into  Iraq,  when  we  got  into  Iraq,  we  were  orga- 
nized into  these  large  division  sectors.  Reasonable?  Take  a  major 
general  and  say,  you  are  the  governor  general.  You  are  now  in 
charge.  Make  things  happen.  And  what  does  he  do?  He  does  the 
best  that  he  can  with  the  money  that  he  is  given.  Soldiers,  most 
of  the  time,  though,  know  what  are  their  principal  resources?  Bul- 
lets and  guns.  How  much  do  they  know?  How  much  do  they  under- 
stand? Do  they  know  the  local  sheik?  Do  they  know  the  local  and 
tribal  and  family  relationships?  Do  they  understand  the  con- 
sequences for  things  that  they  may  have  done? 

For  instance,  in  the  Muslim  world,  if  you  show  up  and  you  have 
no  hair  on  your  head,  people  think  that  there  is  something  satanic 
about  you.  I  do,  too,  by  the  way.  No,  I  am  only  kidding. 

My  point  is  these  kinds  of  cultural  things  are  important.  They 
are  very  important,  how  you  speak,  how  you  act.  The  British 
warned  us  about  these  things.  We  could  have  opted  for  a  lighter 
presence.  And,  by  the  way,  the  U.S.  Army  has  a  doctrine  called  In- 
ternal, for  internal  defense;  things  that  we  have  done  very  well  in 
Latin  America,  by  the  way,  with  a  much  lighter  presence,  with 
fewer  people  who  do,  in  fact,  understand.  We  could  have  main- 
tained strong  mobile  reserves  to  deal  with  real  opposition.  That 
was  another  alternative  as  opposed  to  flooding  various  areas,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  could  have  concentrated  real  combat  power  in 
those  areas  where  we  knew  we  had  problems,  as  opposed  to  putting 
people  in  places  where,  quite  frankly,  as  we  were  told  repeatedly 
all  through  2003  and  the  spring  of  2004,  there  was  no  problem. 
There  is  no  problem  in  northern  Iraq.  The  people  there  are  Kurds. 
That  is  not  a  problem  area  for  us.  Our  problems  are  in  the  center, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  South. 

But  my  point  is  simply  there  are  alternatives  to  the  way  we  did 
business.  We  didn't  examine  those  very  carefully.  Now  we  are  be- 
ginning to  back  away.  I  am  not  sure  where  we  are  headed  right 
now.  I  don't  see  a  coherent  strategy  aimed  specifically  at  crushing 
the  insurgency  and  turning  things  around.  I  can't  detect  it.  But  I 
do  know  that  what  we  have  been  doing  hasn't  worked  very  well, 
and  it  was  always  unrealistic  to  expect  American  soldiers  from  De- 
troit, Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  to  show  up  in  Iraq  and 
to  supplant  the  local  police  and  to  supplant  the  local  military.  We 
don't  do  that  very  well.  My  Arabic  is  terrible. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  apologize  for  having  to 
not  be  present  at  all  of  the  testimony  and  the  previous  questions. 

I  was  very  much  intrigued  by  some  observations  that  General 
Keane  made  and  General  Scales  made,  and  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
a  question  relative  to  that.  General  Keane  noted  that  we  had  to 
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fight  the  Nazis  because  they  were  going  to  take  over  all  of  Europe, 
that  was  their  stated  goal,  that  we  had  to  fight  the  Communists. 
We  won  that  war  in  a  different  way,  but  we  had  to  fight  them  be- 
cause they  were  going  to  take  over  the  world.  And  we  now  have 
Islam,  and  Islam  is  fighting  with  us  because  they  feel  threatened 
by  us.  They  felt  threatened  because  their  culture,  they  felt,  was  at 
risk.  And  General  Scales  emphasized  over  and  over  again  how  im- 
portant culture  was. 

And  my  question  is  could  we  avoid  a  lot  of  bloodshed  and  a  lot 
of  fights  in  the  future  if  we  could  somehow  get  the  message  over 
to  them  we  were  not  a  threat  to  their  culture?  Except  for  the  fact 
that  they  control  most  of  the  world's  oil,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  can  go  their  way  and  do  what  they  darn  well  please,  and  I 
don't  care.  Now,  how  can  we  convince  them  that  we  are  not  a 
threat  to  their  culture  so  we  don't  have  to  spend  this  50  years  or 
100  years  or  something  you  suggested  fighting  in  this  war? 

General  Keane.  Well,  the  simple  answer  is  we  are  absolutely  are 
a  threat  to  their  culture.  Capitalism  is  a  threat,  democracy  is  a 
threat,  personal  freedoms  are  a  threat.  The  values  that  we  hold 
dear  are  a  threat  to  the  7th  century  model  that  they  have,  which 
was  an  expression  that  you  saw  in  the  Taliban  regime  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  If  we  aren't  pushing  those  on  them,  I  understand, 
I  believe  that  we  have  a  vastly  better  model,  and  I  think  that  we 
ultimately  will — will  dominate.  But  why  do  we  have  to  go  to  war 
over  this?  Why  can't  we  let  them  do  their  little  7th  century  thing 
in  their  part  of  the  world  and  we  do  our  21st  century  thing  in  our 
part  of  the  world? 

General  Keane.  That  would  be  nice,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  world  is  so  interdependent,  socially  and  culturally,  that 
these  values  and  ideas  are  exploding  all  around  them,  and  they  are 
penetrating  their  everyday  lives,  and  they  see  it,  and  they  want  no 
part  of  it.  And  I  believe  the  people  are — who  are  purporting  to  de- 
fend against  these  ideas,  you  know,  clearly  have  political  objectives. 
They  have  an  ideology.  Most  of  them  are  thugs,  to  be  sure,  who 
carry  out  these  kinds  of  acts  and  perpetuate  them  politically. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  But  aren't  we  further  from  them  than  almost  any- 
body else  who  shares  our  culture,  and  why  should  it  be  us,  not  any- 
body else,  who  is  fighting  this  war,  if  indeed  the  war  has  to  be 
fought?  When  I  look  at  the  map,  Germany,  France  and  other  coun- 
tries are  a  whole  lot  closer  to  them  than  we  are. 

General  Keane.  Well,  to  be  frank,  I  agree  with  that.  I  personally 
believe  we  have  done  a  horrible  job  in  explaining  what  this  war  is 
about  and  defining  it  properly  to  the  American  people  in  a  com- 
prehensive way,  straight-talking  with  them,  straight-talking  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  so  it  can  be  persuasive  what  this 
is  about,  and  that  we  can —  we  can  enlist  the  assistance  of  other 
countries  in  the  world  to  help  deal  with  this  problem.  And  we — 
something  happened  after  9/11  when  we  were  on  top  of  this  very 
well,  in  my  judgment,  to  where  we  are  today.  We  backed  away 
from  it,  I  think,  because  of  political  correctness.  I  think  we  backed 
away  from  it  because  of  fear  of  uncertainty  and  the  unknown,  and 
we  took  a  much  more  conservative,  marginal  approach  to  the  prob- 
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lem  as  opposed  to  our  comprehensive,  straight-talking  approach  to 
it. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  General  Scales. 

General  Scales.  Yes.  If  I  could  just  give  you  a  military  perspec- 
tive on  that,  sir,  you  know,  we  have  soldiers  deployed  in  120  na- 
tions around  the  world,  and  very  few  of  them  are  generals.  They 
are  training  teams.  They  are  young  soldiers  who  are  on  exercises. 
Oftentimes  they  are  young  soldiers  who  are  soldiers  going  to 
schools  overseas.  It  could  help  a  lot  if  we  did  a  better  job — back  to 
my  point  to  you  earlier  about  culture — if  we  did  a  better  job  of 
turning  our  soldiers,  training  our  soldiers,  educating  them  to  be  as 
much  ambassadors  in  these  part  of  the  world  as  they  are,  you 
know,  armed  men  in  a  foreign  country.  A  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with 
perceptions. 

You  know,  the  perception  of  the  United  States  over  the  last  year 
and  a  half  has  shifted  enormously  from  this  post-9/11,  from  the 
sense  that  we  were  a  Nation  that  had  been  violated  now  to  a  sense 
that  we  are  a  Nation  that  violates,  and  one  of  the  ways  you  can 
soften  that  impression,  perhaps  even  over  time  turn  it  around,  is 
to  do  more  of  this  engagement. 

To  give  you  one  quick  example,  there  are  1,100  foreign  area  offi- 
cers. These  are  officers — sort  of  a  global  scout  that  I  told  you  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  Of  those,  fewer  than  100  are  Arab  speakers,  1  in  10. 
So  how  good  are  we  in  the  Army  with — permeating  is  a  better  word 
than  infiltrating,  but  overlaying  ourselves  in  some  of  the  countries 
that  are  not  militarily  confronting  us  right  now?  How  good  of  a  job 
have  we  done  over  the  last  couple  of  years  in  turning  these  soldiers 
into  ambassadors?  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  the  answer  is,  perhaps 
not  as  good  as  we  should. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  concur  that  the  cultural  aspects  of  this  war  are  enor- 
mously more  important  than  the  military  aspects  of  the  war,  and 
we  are  committing  enormous  resources  to  the  military  aspects  and 
little  or  nothing,  I  think,  to  the  cultural  aspects.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  testimony. 

General  Scales.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Dr.  Snyder. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  the  questions  I  have,  or  observations,  when  we  talk  about 
transformation,  to  me  transformation  means  big  change,  and  les- 
sons learned  means  not  quite  so  big  changes.  And  we  had  an  issues 
forum  here  a  couple  of  days  ago  on  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and 
the  lessons  learned  there  that  could  be  applied  to  Iraq. 

Major  General  Darden  and  several  of  the  others  were  very  clear 
in  their  view  that  we  did  not  take  the  lessons  learned  from  Bosnia 
and  apply  it  to  the  experience  in  Iraq.  I  found.  Colonel  Macgregor, 
what  might  have  been  done  from  the  get-go  when  Baghdad  fell 
really  distressing. 

I  mean,  we  are  having  another  memorial  service  today  in  Arkan- 
sas for  the  loss  of  a  troop,  and  you  hear  a  different  approach  in 
your  view;  the  history  and  background  was  out  there  to  advocate 
for  an  approach  and  perhaps  a  better  way  of  doing  things  that 
might  have  saved  lives.  It  is  distressing. 
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So  my  question  is,  \^e  are  talking  about  these  big  changes  we  call 
transformation,  but  why — what  can  we  do  to  see  that  we  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  getting  lessons  learned  from  the  conflicts  we  have  had  in 
the  more  recent  past?  We  had  a  Gulf  War  air  power  survey  that 
everyone  seemed  to  like.  We  have  not  done  anything  comparable  to 
the  current  Iraq  war? 

General  Scales.  Let  me  just  start  with  that,  Dr.  Snyder,  because 
most  of  what  I  have  done  over  the  last  14  years  is  lessons  learned 
and  trying  to  translate  lessons  from  one  conflict  to  the  next  con- 
flict. You  are  right.  We  have  done  a  poor  job  of  that. 

What  is  ironical  is  we  have  done  a  wonderful  job  of  collecting  the 
data.  No  one  does  that  better  than  us.  What  I  mean  is  sending  out 
teams,  absorbing  the  data,  taking  soldiers  out  of  the  line,  asking 
them  just  what  went  on,  convening  seminars  like  you  have  just  dis- 
cussed to  try  real  hard  to  apply  those  lessons  and  internalize  them. 
We  don't  always  do  a  good  job  of  doing  the  second-  and  third-order 
assessment  and  analysis  to  translate  those  lessons,  say,  from  Bos- 
nia to  Baghdad.  It  doesn't  work  very  well.  It  is  not  a  one-for-one, 
if-then,  action/reaction  type  of  thing.  So  it  takes  intellect.  It  takes 
reflection.  It  takes  some  time  out  of  the  line,  so  to  speak,  to  try  to 
make  something  of  that  and  make  those — make  those  sort  of  intel- 
lectual leaps  in  order  for  those  lessons  to  be  applied. 

I  will  give  you  one  quick  even  more  dramatic  example.  The  most 
successful  urban  takedown  probably  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  was  the  U.S.  Invasion  of  Panama.  If  you  look  at  many  of  the 
lessons  of  things  that  went  wrong  in  Baghdad  went  right  in  Pan- 
ama. Of  course,  I  realize  it  is  a  much  different  scale,  but  the  things 
that  General  Thurman  did  and  people  like  Bill  Hartzog  and  others 
did  to  very  quickly  transition  a  strategic  takedown  into  a  change 
of  civil  authority  and  a  restoration  of  order  in  Panama,  I  think, 
was  done  brilliantly.  And  I  did  a  piece  on  that  when  I  wrote  a  book 
about  the  lessons  learned  from  the  first  Gulf  War. 

Very  little  of  that  actually  permeated  into  the  preparation  of 
phase  4  of  this  war.  If  there  ever  was  a  one-to-one  translation  of 
lessons  learned  of  actions  to  be  taken,  was  the  similarity  of  how  we 
did  phase  4  in  Panama  versus  how  we  did  it  in  Baghdad.  Let  us 
face  it,  in  Panama  we  went  to  phase  4  in  3  days,  and  it  was  done 
very  well. 

So  you  are  absolutely  right. 

What  is  the  answer?  The  answer,  I  think,  goes  to  our  institu- 
tions, that  we  treat  the  reflective  study  of  campaigns  in  an  orga- 
nized and  systemic  manner,  and  we  build  the  mechanisms  into  our 
learning  institutions  to  translate  that  very  quickly  into  the  future 
for  us.  Right  now  it  is  not — it  is  not  as  efficient,  and  it  is  so  fraught 
with  friction  right  now  and  service  specific  issues,  that  it  is  very, 
very  difficult  to  do. 

Dr.  Snyder.  You  know.  Major  General  Darden,  the  first  thing  on 
his  list  was  the  first  thing  you  have  got  to  do  is  physical  security 
and  guard  weapons  caches  so  they  don't  get  picked  up  by  people 
and  used  against  you. 

General  Scales.  That  was  the  lesson  in  Bosnia. 

Dr.  Snyder.  By  the  way,  it  was  the  same  lesson  in  Panama. 

General  Scales.  Was  isolate  the  dignity  battalions,  disarm  them, 
keep  them  in  their  camps,  don't  let  them  get  out  in  the  civil  popu- 
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lation,  so  the  first  person  the  people  on  streets  of  Panama  City  saw 
was  an  American  soldier.  Didn't  happen  this  time. 

Dr.  Snyder.  You  brought  up,  General  Scales,  that  your  comment 
was  about  language  skills,  that  I  was  thinking  about  over  the  last 
couple  of  days,  actually  before  reading  your  discussion  about  lan- 
guage skills.  I  took  myself  back  to  my  Marine  Corps  boot  camp 
days,  and  if  you  spent  1  hour  after  dinner  and  evening  with  each 
platoon  in  a  low-keyed  environment — Platoon  29,  which  was  mine 
at  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot  (MCRD)  at  San  Diego — you  have 
been  designated  as  a  Farsi  platoon,  you  are  going  to  spend  3 
months  at  boot  camp,  and  then  your  2  months  or  whatever  at  In- 
fantry Training  Regiment  (ITR),  but  for  5  days  a  week,  for  an  hour 
a  day,  everyone  in  this  platoon  is  going  to  learn  Farsi.  2060,  you 
are  Arabic;  2061,  you  are  French.  And  it  seems  like  we  talk  about 
transforming  the  military,  we  have  to  think  about  transforming  the 
soldier,  too,  under  all  of  that  equipment.  I  think  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about  with  regard  to  culture 

General  SCALES.  Across  the  board.  Dr.  Snyder.  I  will  give  you 
one  quick  example.  Congressman  Israel  and  I  went  to  a  strategic 
war — a  specific  war  game  not  too  long  ago,  and  the  operational  en- 
vironment was  in  the  Middle  East,  as  I  recall.  And  we  asked  the 
question,  who  do  you  have  in  this  game  who  is  from  the  region? 
I  mean,  in  fact,  I  think  the  setting  was  in  Iran,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. Are  there  any  Iranians  here  in  your  red  team?  Are  there 
any  Iranians  that  are  helping  you  understand  the  nature  of  your 
game?  Are  they  advising  you?  He  said,  no,  no,  no;  we  tried  that  a 
few  years  ago,  but  these  guys  just  got  too  disruptive,  so  we  don't 
do  that  anymore.  Yes,  but  that  is  what  war  is,  disruptive,  and  this 
type  of  war  is  the  most  disruptive  of  all. 

So,  you  are  right.  The  whole  idea  of  immersion  in  foreign  cul- 
tures is  something  we  have  to  do  from  platoon  through  Army,  and 
in  all  of  our  institutions.  We  are  an  isolated  country.  The  language 
most  of  our  students  in  college  speak  is  Spanish.  And  we  have  trou- 
ble associating  with  these  regions  of  the  world  that  are  very  foreign 
to  us.  We  have  to  go  the  extra  mile  in  order  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  whole  issue  of  lessons  learned, 
I  think,  is  a  huge,  huge  issue.  A  lot  of  us  being —  whining  over  the 
last  couple  of  years  about  the  lack  of  congressional  oversight,  but 
it  seems  to  me  in  the  area  of  lessons  learned,  it  is  something  that 
Congress  can  play  a  big  role  in,  in  lining  people  up  here,  not  only 
telling  us  how  you  have  learned,  but  training,  training  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  we  do  very,  very  little  of  that. 

Thank  for  your  indulgence. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Along  that  line.  General,  tell  us  why  it  didn't  hap- 
pen. Tell  us  why  it  didn't  happen.  The  proper  thing  happened  in 
Panama,  Bosnia.  Why  didn't  it  happen  this  time? 

Colonel  Macgregor.  I  think  it  is  an  institutional  problem,  Mr. 
Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Well,  it  is  more  than  that. 

General  SCALES.  But  I  think — I  think  that  once  the  war  is  over — 
two  things.  First  of  all,  once  the  war  is  over,  the  first  point  that 
lessons  focuses  on  is  what  new  end  items  do  we  need  to  buy.  Do 
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we  need  a  new  tank?  Do  we  need  a  new  helicopter?  Do  we  need 
a  new  fighter  plane?  What  does  that  war  tell  us?  Very  little  of  les- 
sons learned,  to  my  mind,  translate  into  what  Dr.  Snyder  was  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes,  but,  my  gosh,  people  were  looting,  tearing  the 
place  apart. 

General  Scales.  Yes,  sir,  and  by  the  way,  they  tried  to  do  that 
in  Panama,  they  tried  to  do  that  in  Bosnia,  but  we  had  the  institu- 
tions in  place  to  prevent  it  from  happening. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Why  didn't  it  happen?  Why  did 

General  Keane.  Let  me  comment  to  that. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Jack.  General. 

General  Keane.  Let  me  add  to,  because,  you  know,  I  participated 
in  this  process.  And,  you  know,  this  represents  the  space  to  the  in- 
tellectual capital  that  we  expended  to  take  the  regime  down.  This 
represents  the  space  for  the  intellectual  capital  to  deal  with  it 
after. 

I  mean,  that  was  the  reality  of  it.  When  I  look  back  on  it  myself, 
and  having  participated  and  contributed  to  it,  one  of  the  things 
that  happened  to  us,  and  I  will  just  speak  for  myself,  I  don't  want 
to  speak  for  others,  is  many  of  us  got  seduced  by  the  Iraqi  exiles 
in  terms  of  what  the  outcome  would  be. 

Mr.  Skelton.  We  are  all  going  to  be  treated  as  liberators,  right? 

General  Keane.  That  is  correct. 

So,  therefore,  the  intellectual  capital  to  prepare  ourselves  prop- 
erly for  an  insurgency  was  not  there.  Nor  was  there — there  were 
very  few  people  who  actually  envisioned,  honestly,  before  the  war, 
what  we  are  dealing  with  now  after  the  regime  went  down. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  don't  know  that  much  about  the  Middle  East. 

General  Keane.  Right,  agreed.  So  the  conventional  wisdom  was 
that  we  would  have  a  stable  operation  that  would  be  more  akin  to 
what  we  would  do  in  Kosovo,  but  on  a  longer  scale.  And  we  would 
be  very  much  involved  in  political  and  physical  reconstruction  and 
maintaining  some  law  and  order  with  the  absence  of  competent  po- 
lice. 

The  looting  and  the  lawlessness  that  ensued  as  a  result  of  it 
went  on  for  a  shorter  point  of  time  that — I  think,  than  what  people 
advertised,  but  nonetheless,  it  did  get  away  from  you.  And  it  got 
away  from  us  for  a  number  of  days  and  for  about  a  week,  because 
there  was  fierce  fighting  for  a  short  period  of  time  in  Baghdad,  and 
the  soldiers  were  dealing  with  the  rules  of  engagement  that  did  not 
change  quickly  enough  to  accommodate  it.  In  other  words,  they 
were  looking  for  people  with  weapons  versus  people  with  desks  or 
people  with  artwork,  and  if  the  person  at  the  desk  wasn't  threaten- 
ing them,  they  weren't  going  to  bother  with  them.  And  eventually 
the  leaders  changed,  but  unfortunately  not  fast  enough  to  deal  with 
it. 

The  more  serious  problem  was  being  properly  organized  to  deal 
with  an  insurgency,  and  we  didn't  recognize  that  until  somewhere 
about  midsummer  that  we  had  an  insurgency  on  our  hands.  We 
had  lawlessness.  We  toppled  the  regime  in  April.  We  had  lawless- 
ness and  looting  in  May.  We  had  targeted  violence  against  us  in 
June.  It  doubled  in  July,  it  doubled  in  August,  and  it  increased 
again  in  September,  and  a  steady  state  thereafter.  And  obviously 
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we  had  our  hands  full,  and  we  did  not  see  it  coming,  and  we  were 
not  properly  prepared  and  organized  to  deal  with  it. 

Now,  the  good  news  is  that  force  there  has  given  us  the  quality 
of  leaders,  is  enormously  adaptable,  and  they  have  reorganized 
themselves  and,  I  think,  acquitted  themselves  pretty  well  in  deal- 
ing with  this.  But  we  could  have  done  far  better  for  them  if  we  had 
properly  prepared  them  for  what  the  reality  is  we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the  point,  other  than  to 
say  we  have  a  lot  of  young  folks  that  paid  the  price  for  that  lack 
of  foresight;  am  I  correct? 

General  Keane.  Right.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the  point.  I  just  inter- 
rupted. Go  ahead. 

Colonel  Macgregor.  Sir,  may  I  make  one  quick  comment?  This 
lessons  learned  thing  is  a  very  important  issue.  A  month  after  Iraqi 
Freedom,  at  least  the  initial  phase  was  over,  and  we  were  in  Bagh- 
dad, I  received  a  phone  call  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, for  whom  I  had  done  a  lot  of  work  in  the  previous  12  to  14 
months,  and  this  particular  gentleman,  who  was  very  highly 
placed,  asked  me  a  question. 

He  said,  we  have  gone  back  and  we  have  looked  at  the  casualties 
taken  by  the  Marines  and  the  casualties  taken  by  the  Army,  and 
we  don't  see  that  there  was  much  difference  in  the  the  number  of 
casualties  taken  by  either  force.  And  since  the  Marines  didn't  have 
as  nearly  many  tanks  and  armored  fighting  vehicles  as  the  Army, 
we  have  concluded  that  we  don't  need  that  much  armor  anymore, 
and  that  we  can  do  these  operations  in  the  future  with  light  infan- 
try. 

Mr.  Skelton.  That  is  a  problem. 

Colonel  Macgregor.  And  it  was  an  example  of  where  your  pre- 
conceived notion  of  what  happened  takes  over  and  ultimately  ob- 
scures the  reality.  The  reality  was  that  wherever  you  had  armor 
on  ground  advanced.  Wherever  you  did  not,  things  would  come  to 
a  halt. 

The  101st  had  an  enormous  problem  until  we  sent  a  armored 
task  force  to  it,  after  which  it  became  quite  effective.  But  until  it 
received  that  armored  task  force,  we  didn't  get  much  out  of  the 
101st.  Very  simply,  people  with  rifles  that  are  not  integrated  with 
armored  platforms  with  real  firepower  and  protection  get  killed. 
The  same  thing  was  true  in  the  Marine  Corps.  In  fact,  my  friends 
in  the  Marines  were  furious  in  the  Marine  infantry  regiments  be- 
cause they  said  they  got  tired  of  following  around  Ml  tank  battal- 
ions. They  said,  it  is  annoying;  all  we  do  is  follow  the  tanks  around. 

Well,  my  point  is  that  the  lessons  learned  thing  is  a  cultural 
problem.  You  are  going  to  see  what  you  want  to  see  as  opposed  to 
what  is  reality.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing.  You,  gentleman,  have  to 
be  sensitive  to  that. 

Quick  point  on  Arabs.  We  have  a  bad  habit  of  generalizing  from 
the  European  experience  especially  to  ever3d:hing  else.  The  Middle 
East  is,  as  many  of  you  have  already  pointed  out,  radically  dif- 
ferent. In  1991,  after  the  war  was  over,  my  unit,  the  2nd  Squadron, 
2nd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  had  to  go  up  and  relieve  a  brigade 
of  the  82nd.  This  brigade  had  pulled  10  kilometers  south  of  the  de- 
marcation line  that  was  established,  and  the  reason  they  did  that 
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was  that  Talil  airfield,  which  was  mentioned  earher  here,  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Iraqi  Republican  Guard. 

When  I  went  up  there,  I  asked  them,  the  demarcation  line  places 
them  south  of  that  demarcation  line.  Toledo  belongs  to  us.  Well, 
they  have  got  some  tanks  up  there.  There  are  several  hundred  peo- 
ple up  there.  We  don't  have  any  tanks.  They  didn't.  They  were 
digging  in  their  105s,  and  it  was  a  light  infantry  outfit. 

So  when  we  went  up  to  take  over  this  area  that  borders  on 
Nasiriyah.  I  sent  one  calvary  troop  up  there,  and  I  told  the  calvary 
troop  commander,  take  Talil  airfield,  kill  anybody  that  gets  in  your 
way,  and  clean  the  place  out.  Fifteen  minutes  later  we  had  killed 
50  people,  taken  300  prisoners,  and  destroyed  the  wheeled  French 
armor  imports  which  were  up  there  that  the  Iraqis  were  using. 

Subsequently,  as  soon  as  we  had  done  that,  the  population  of 
Nasiriyah  came  out  after  this  blitzkrieg  in  Talil  yelling,  George 
Bush,  George  Bush,  we  love  George  Bush.  I  am  sure  they  did.  They 
certainly  didn't  want  to  be  in  the  path  of  that  armored  force  that 
went  into  Talil,  and  I  am  sure  they  thought  al-Nasiriyah  was  next 
on  the  menu. 

Ultimately,  we  never  had  any  problems  with  al-Nasiriyah,  but 
my  point  is  this  is  a  strange  place.  It  is  not  like  the  West.  People 
there  think  differently.  They  react  differently.  They  smell  fear,  and 
they  respect  strength,  and  power  legitimates.  It  is  not  our  way.  It 
is  not  our  way  of  life,  not  our  values,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  Hefley.  We  have  a  15-minute  vote  and  two  5-minute  votes. 
How  many  of  you  plan  to  come  back?  Do  you  plan  to  come  back? 
Okay.  Good.  And  can  the  panel  stay?  Why  don't  we  stand  in  recess. 

Do  you  want  to  go  ahead,  Mrs.  Davis?  Do  you  want  to  go  ahead 
beforehand? 

Ms.  DA\as  OF  California.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
love  to  do  that  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Hefley.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Davis  go  ahead.  We  will  wait  until 
the  next  bell,  and  when  we  hear  the  next  bell,  we  have  to  go. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  I  really  appreciate  that,  and  if  col- 
leagues wanted  to  stay  for  a  minute,  I  just  really  wanted  to  alert 
you  and  beg  the  indulgence  of  my  guest  today,  who  is  one  of  the 
women  who  is  here  from  Iraq,  who  has  been  sitting  and  listening 
to  our  democracy  during  the  course  of  this  hearing,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  thank  her  very  much,  because  I  know  it  has  probably 
not  been  nearly  as  fascinating  and  interesting  to  her  without  trans- 
lation as  it  has  been  to  me.  I  think  this  has  been  excellent,  and 
I  wanted  to  just  acknowledge  her.  Her  game  is  Golizar  Mustafa 
Madhur. 

Would  you  please  stand? 

Ms.  Madhur.  GoHzar  Mustafa  Madhur. 

General  SCALES.  [Responded  with  Arabic  greeting.l 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  really 
has  been  excellent,  and  I  wonder — particularly  General  Scales,  I 
wonder  if  you  could,  for  a  second,  address  the  issue  of  a  civil  de- 
fense corps  here.  We  have  been  talking  about  a  whole  host  of 
issues,  I  know,  among  lessons  learned,  I  guess  the  question  I  would 
ask  is  can  they  hear  you  now?  Are  people  listening? 

General  Scales.  That  is  an  excellent  question.  It  is  kind  of  frus- 
trating to  me,  the  message  I  am  sending,  and  some  of  the  others 
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in  the  committee  have  picked  up  on,  have  been  beating  on  this 
drum  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  answer  is  because  there  is 
no  large-ticket  item  attached  to  culture  and  learning  and  cognitive 
transformation,  there  isn't  a  lot  of  interest. 

Two  services  have  paid  some  attention  to  what  I  am  saying,  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  in  particular.  But  the  answer  to  you 
is,  the  answer  is  no.  It  is  just  not.  It  is  not  there.  There  has  been 
very,  very  little  of  a  reaction.  But  I  think  everyone,  in  all  the  serv- 
ices, understands  the  problem,  and  everyone  is  well  aware  of  the 
cultural  issues  in  this  campaign.  The  problem  that  we  have  is  no 
one  knows  what  institution  we  need  to  go  to  in  order  to  fix  it  be- 
cause it  is  so  diffused,  and  it  is  not  tied  to  major  programs. 

My  recommendation  to  the  major  committee  would  be  that  either 
this  committee  or  some  organization  like  this  convene  some  type  of 
seminar,  some  type  of  study  that  would  allow  us  to  bring  all  the 
disparate  parts  of  this  culture  issue  together,  education,  training, 
culturalization,  all  the  different  aspects  that  I  have  talked  about, 
under  one  roof  and  to  discuss  it.  But  to  approach  this  problem 
piecemeal,  service  by  service,  individual  by  individual,  particularly 
during  a  time  of  war,  is  just,  frankly,  not  only  for  me  personally 
frustrating,  but  it  has  become  just  too  hard. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you.  I  have — one  of  the  others. 
Do  you  see  a  civil  defense  corps  in  this  country?  Do  you  see  people, 
young  people,  volunteering  more  for  that  kind  of  service  as  opposed 
to  military  service?  I  know.  General  Scales,  you  spoke  about  the 
global  scouts,  and  it  seems  like  that  would  be  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment, but  it  is  not  happening. 

General  SCALES.  Oh,  no,  I  think  it  is  part  of  the  military,  ma'am. 
I  do.  I  don't  think  this  needs  to  be — in  fact,  one  of  the  problems 
we  have  had  with  global  scouts  in  the  past  is  it  has  only  been  part 
of  the  State  Department. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Yes. 

General  Scales.  That  is  too  small  a  slice  of  our  culture  to  be  ef- 
fective, I  believe. 

General  Keane.  My  own  reaction  with  that,  most  of  us  spent  our 
adult  lives  with  this  age  group  that  is  out  there,  18  to  24.  Some- 
times it  comes  under  sufficient  criticism,  particularly  back  in  the 
1990's  when  it  was  so  self-centered.  But  the  young  people  that  are 
in  our  country  today  clearly  have  very  high  ideals  and  motivations 
in  terms  of  wanting  to  make  a  contribution  and  wanting  to  grow 
and  develop  themselves,  and  to  be  able  to  make  that  contribution. 
So  I  think  these  suggestions  fit  hand  in  glove  with  the  motivations 
of  our  young  people  that  are  out  there. 

General  SCALES.  I  agree. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you  and  the  Corps  for  working 
with  you  all  on  that  issue.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Davis,  and  thank  the  panel. 

We  will  stand  in  recess  until  we  get  these  three  votes  out  of  the 
way. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Saxton  [presiding].  Let  me,  while  we  are  waiting  for  every- 
body to  get  back,  let  me  just  ask  a  question  here  that  is  kind  of 
curious. 
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General  Keane,  as  you  know,  Colonel  Macgregor  has  spent  a  lot 
of  time  here  on  the  Hill  talking  about  transformation.  And  he 
makes  three  points  that  I  think  are  worth — certainly  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion. 

One  is  that  the  culture  of  the  Army,  as  was  mentioned  earlier 
today,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  officer  promotion  system, 
ought  to  be  looked  at  to  change  inasmuch  as,  in  many  people's 
opinion,  the  system  inhibits  creativity. 

The  second  point  that  Colonel  Macgregor  makes  that  I  think  is 
very  interesting  is  that  the  strength  of  the  new  brigades  will  be  in- 
adequate, and  he  made  that  point  here  earlier  today. 

And  third,  that  systems  developed  like  the  Stryker,  which  you 
and  I  have  discussed  before,  where  we  propose  to  spend  $12  billion 
to  create  the  Stryker  brigades  and  moving  to  the  FCS  systems 
where  the  Colonel  believes  that  we  would  be  better  served  in  doing 
a  spiral  development,  which  he  referred  to  today  as  prototyping. 

In  each  of  these  areas,  culture,  strength  of  the  new  brigades  and 
in  terms  of  the  third,  prototyping  or  spiral  development,  I  think  it 
is  a  stretch  to  say  that  we  are  in  the  Army  plan  today  seriously 
addressing  those  issues. 

Would  you  give  us  your  take  on  it? 

General  Keane.  Yeah,  sure.  Thanks,  Congressman  Saxton.  It  is 
good  to  see  you  again. 

I  agree  with  some  of  what  Doug  has  said,  but  not  all  of  it.  First 
of  all,  on  the  culture,  I  share  that  view,  and  I  have  very  strong  feel- 
ings about  it  in  terms  of  our  officers  and  leaders  living  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  their  ideas  are  welcomed  and  respected  and  we  are 
able  to  have  a  stake  in  the  future  of  the  Army. 

When  I  was  a  young  major  here  for  my  first  assignment  in 
Washington — and  I  have  only  had  two,  you  know — we  used  to  meet 
on  Sundays,  myself  and  a  bunch  of  other  majors,  and  we  kind  of 
thought  the  old  fogies  who  were  running  the  Army  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing,  and  we  were  just  dying  to  get  our  hands  on 
it.  And  we  eventually  became  that  ourselves,  obviously. 

So  I  mention  it  because  I  am  respectful  of  the  youngsters  that 
are  out  there  and  their  own  commitment  to  the  institution,  both  in- 
tellectually and  passionately,  and  their  willingness  to  accommodate 
change.  And  we  should  be  more  than  willing  to  accommodate  their 
ideas. 

And  that  takes  leadership  from  the  top  to  establish  that  and  has 
to  permeate  through  the  ranks.  And  it  also,  you  have  to  have  a 
value  in  different  career  patterns  as  well.  You  have  to  be  able  to 
nest  a  group  of  so-called  intellectuals  in  your  Army  that  are  vision- 
ary and  can  take  the  Army  in  a  different  direction. 

Most  of  us  get  promoted  because  of  our  effectiveness  as  leaders 
in  running  things.  But  there  are  a  few  out  there  who  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  take  the  organization  in  a  different  direction;  and  when 
you  recognize  that  capacity,  you  have  got  to  continue  to  nurture  it 
and  develop  so  that  it  has  a  future.  In  other  words,  you  have  to 
promote  it.  It  has  to  get  promoted. 

And  we  do  not  do  as  good  a  job  on  that.  And  that  is  a  second 
thing,  along  with  the  cultural  change  that  I  think  has  to  take 
place. 
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As  it  pertains  to  the  brigades,  I  believe  the  center  formation,  the 
formation  that  we  should  be  reliant  on  is  the  brigade  formation; 
and  it  should  be  multifunctional  and  it  should  be  combined  arms. 
We  can  argue  over  the  size  of  it.  I  would  argue  that  it  probably  has 
to  be  larger  than  what  is  currently  envisioned,  but  I  believe  strong- 
ly that  the  brigade,  combined  arms,  multifunctional,  should  have 
flexibility. 

Before  I  left  active  duty,  for  example,  we  were  dealing  with  the 
82nd,  which  was  going  to  go  back  to  Fallujah.  They  had  been  in 
the  war  and  were  going  back,  and  I  was  the  acting  chief  at  the 
time.  And  I  got  a  hold  of  some  of  the  leaders  and  I  said.  Look  it, 
if  we  are  going  to  solve  this  problem  in  Fallujah,  we  should  orga- 
nize the  initial  brigade  in  there  differently  than  what  it  is.  Why 
don't  we  give  it  a  Special  Forces  battalion  to  do  its  HUMINT?  As- 
sign it  to  the  brigade  commander,  and  also  give  it  a  civil  affairs 
battalion  to  deal  with  the  people  and  the  civil  infrastructure — both 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  the  Iraqis  were  the  solution  to  ev- 
erything in  Fallujah,  and  we  had  to  have  an  organization  that  was 
working  toward  that  solution. 

So  I  say  that  because  I  believe  in  my  own  mind  that  these  bri- 
gades should  be  multifunctional  and  have  capacities  to  put  things 
in  it  that  you  need,  based  on  the  fight  that  you  are  dealing  with, 
obviously  organized  around  a  significant  amount  of  combat  power, 
but  also  being  multifaceted  to  be  able  to  deal  with  others. 

The  Stryker  brigades,  I  have  always  believed  in  the  Stryker  bri- 
gade and  believed  in  the  vehicle.  So  that  is  where  I  disagree  with 
Colonel  Macgregor.  And  I  think  the  Stryker  brigades  will  bear  that 
out  as  they  operate  effectively  in  Iraq.  Everything  that  I  have  seen 
to  date  indicates  that,  and  we  will  see  how  it  goes. 

I  am  going  over  there  myself  on  Friday  for  about  9  days,  so  I  am 
going  to  get  some  insight  into  what  has  obviously  taken  place. 

And  in  Future  Combat  System  (FCS),  look  it,  everything  has 
changed  since  9/11.  As  I  said  in  my  remarks,  we  are  in  a  war,  and 
it  is  a  long  war.  It  is  imperative  to  fix  this  current  force  at  a  pace 
that  is  dramatically  different  from  the  pre-9/11  decisions.  There- 
fore, you  have  got  to  bring  the  technology  forward  that  is  mature. 

And  the  technology  that  is  not  mature  or  the  technology  that  is 
at  risk,  I  agree  that  we  should  prototype  it  and  experiment  with 
it  and  make  certain  that  that  technology  is  going  to  deliver  what 
we  think  it  is  going  to  deliver  and  that  we  are  not  going  to  wind 
up  throwing  a  lot  of  money  down  a  hole,  but  just  as  important, 
wasting  valuable  time. 

Those  are  my  views.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Saxton.  General  Scales  and  then  we  will  go  to  Colonel 
Macgregor. 

General  Scales.  Yeah,  a  couple  of  points  about  FCS.  Recall  the 
whole  premise  behind  FCS  was  to  capitalize  on  knowledge,  speed, 
and  precision  as  a  means  of  substituting  for  mass,  firepower,  self- 
protection  and  shock  effect.  That  was  the  whole  point  of  discussion 
back  in  the  1990's  when  we  came  up  with  these  concepts  with  the 
underpinnings  behind,  first,  Stryker  and  FCS. 

But  exactly  as  General  Keane  said,  conditions  have  changed.  One 
of  the  conditions  that  we  have  to  ask  about  is  cities.  I  mean,  there 
is  no  question  to  my  mind — and  Doug  may  disagree  with  this — but 
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I  am  convinced  that  FCS  in  combination  with  air-delivered  kilhng 
power  and  the  other  services  can  dominate  the  open  battle;  and  I 
think,  obviously,  working  with  Abrams  and  Bradleys  can  dominate 
the  open  battle.  It  is  when  you  get  into  closed  battle  in  the  cities 
that  something  like  that  concept  becomes  more  difficult  to  deal 
with,  simply  because  when  you  get  into  closed  terrain,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  old  equities  of  mass  and  self-protection  and  firepower 
suddenly  trump  knowledge,  speed,  and  precision,  and  your  ability 
to  see  the  battlefield  diminishes. 

The  red  zone  goes  from  2,400  yards  down  to  about,  what,  50 
yards  for  RPG.  So  I  think  it  is  important — exactly  what  General 
Keane  says — as  we  begin  to  see  how  the  nature  and  character  of 
war  is  changing  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  we  have  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions. One  is,  is  this  going  to  last  into  the  future  and  if  the  answer 
is  yes,  how  do  we  modify  or  spiral  these — Doug's  point — the  tech- 
nologies to  make  sure  that  this  system  is  still  suitable? 

But  the  three  equities  that  need  to  be  protected  are,  number  one, 
the  ability  of  the  Army  to  maneuver  to  operational  distances  by  air; 
number  two,  to  fight  its  brigades;  and  number  three,  to  do  this 
joint  interdependence  that  General  Keane  is  talking  about. 

As  to  size,  I  have  written  a  couple  of  times  in  books  in  the  past — 
it  is  something  that  Doug  and  I  have  talked  about.  It  is  called  "the 
magic  of  5,000."  a  foreign  officer,  a  Chinese  officer  said  to  me,  one 
thing  about  you  Americans  is,  we  do  not  listen  to  what  you  say;  we 
watch  what  you  do.  And  every  time  you  deploy  anything  in  the 
Army,  it  is  in  about  the  size  of  5,000.  Anjrthing  smaller  than  that 
is  very  difficult  to  sustain.  Anything  larger  than  that  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  project.  If  you  look  at  it  that  way,  this  organization  seems 
to  be  a  httle  light  at  2,800  to  3,000. 

The  other  criticism  I  would  have,  frankly,  is  a  lack  of  aviation. 
One  thing  we  have  learned  in  this  war  and  in  other  wars  we  have 
fought  time  and  time  and  time  again  is  that  the  Army  is  trying  to 
push  warfare  up  into  the  third  dimension.  Aviation  increasingly 
has  to  become  more  and  more  organic  and  part  of  the  organization. 
And  to  take  helicopters  and  large  UAVs  out  of  that  organization 
and  put  them  somewhere  else  reduces  the  flexibility,  the  agility, 
and  the  bonding  that  is  necessary  to  fight  combined  arms. 

We  say  that  it  is  a  combined  arms  formation.  It  is,  except  it  is 
absent  one  critical  element  of  the  combined  arm  which  is  aviation. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Colonel. 

Colonel  Macgregor.  Just  a  couple  of  things.  Let  me  talk  about 
the  culture  last  of  all. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the  members  to  understand  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  some  number  of  wheeled 
armored  chassis  into  our  inventory,  provided  they  are  deployed  in- 
telligently. I  certainly  would  not  permanently  equip  with  them. 
They  are  not  warfighting  platforms. 

The  Army  very  wisely  has  deployed  the  Stryker  brigade  in  an 
area  where  it  is  very  unlikely  to  encounter  the  kind  of  lethality 
that  if  would  if  it  were  sent  to  Fallujah.  I  think  people  realize  the 
limitations  of  the  organization.  The  question  is,  do  we  want  to 
spend  $12  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  the  Army's  money 
on  that  particular  initiative?  And  the  initiative  has  some  problems. 
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First  of  all,  it  is  significantly  over  the  contract  stipulated  weight 
of  38,000  pounds,  despite  a  key  performance  parameter  that  was 
stated  would  be  roll-on-roll-off  C-130  deployable  without  waiver. 
Frankly,  the  notion  that  we  would  pile  anything  onto  C-130's  and 
fly  them  around  the  world  is  absurd  in  any  case  and  unworthy  of 
serious  discussion,  but  that  was  the  original  stipulation. 

It  has  to  have  a  waiver  and  it  is  not  roll-on-roll-off;  and  it  is  ex- 
periencing high  operating  costs  documented  by  the  G8  as  much  as 
$50  per  mile  in  tests,  could  be  hundreds  of  dollars  per  mile  in  Iraq. 

Given  the  costs  of  contractors  that  we  have  in  Iraq,  parts  in  the 
$110  million  reset  bill  that  has  already  been  identified  by  the 
Tango  Automotive  Command,  I  think  we  have  a  very  expensive 
proposition  here.  I  think  you  ought  to  look  into  it;  I  don't  think  it 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Again,  run  4-  or  500  of  these  and  use  them 
and  find  out  what  they  will  or  won't  do.  But  let's  not  spend  billions 
and  billions  and  billions  on  this. 

We  already  know  we  have  serious  problems  with  the  mobile  gun 
system.  There  are  more  promising  chassis  and  technologies  out 
there  that  ought  to  be  explored.  I  would  not  advocate  under  any 
circumstances  right  now  spending  $12  billion  on  any  one  initiative 
that  is  platform-related.  Things  are  just  moving  too  fast  right  now. 

The  second  part  is  this  business  of  the  size,  and  this  goes  back 
to  my  earlier  comment.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  is  in  a  tough 
position.  He  is  caught  between  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  is  de- 
manding more  pieces,  more  brigades  in  order  to  execute  a  specific 
mission.  He  is  also  caught  within  the  framework  of  some  resource 
constraints  which  are  understandable.  We  have  to  understand  that. 

But  we  are  at  a  point  now  where  we  can  no  longei  tinker  on  the 
margins  of  the  old  structure.  We  need  to  take  out  that  sheet  of 
paper,  we  need  to  figure  out  what  it  is  that  we  need  and  then  we 
need  to  build  it. 

Now,  I  am  very  pleased  today  to  hear  everybody  say  the  brigade, 
it  should  be  the  level.  The  problem  is,  our  brigades  are  still  under 
full  colonels;  they  have  inadequate  staffs.  As  we  build  complexity 
into  these  formations,  they  can't  do  the  job.  It  is  not  because  they 
are  bad  people.  It  is  simply  because  when  you  want  to  integrate 
aviation,  along  with  all  the  various  arms  of  combat  and  psycho- 
logical operations  and  military  intelligence,  and  at  the  same  time 
plug  directly  into  a  joint  expeditionary  force,  you  need  a  more  expe- 
rienced staff  structure. 

I  was  in  the  British  Ministry  of  Defense  in  November.  I  was  in- 
vited there  because  my  work  is  extremely  popular  with  the  British, 
as  it  is  with  the  Israeli  Defense  Force  (IDF),  and  the  British  ex- 
plained to  me  that  they  had  looked  at  staff  and  command  and  con- 
trol structure  that  I  outlined  in  my  new  book,  which  essentially 
gives  you  a  brigadier  general  in  command,  two  full  colonels,  one  is 
the  chief  of  staff,  one  is  the  deputy  commander,  and  then  a  staff 
of  lieutenant  colonels  in  principal  positions. 

They  said,  you  know,  we  only  have  one  unit  in  the  whole  British 
army  like  that,  and  that  is  the  Royal  Marine  Commando  Brigade. 
It  is  only  2,200  men.  But  the  reason  we  have  that  is  that  it  must 
plug  directly  into  joint  and  combined  operations  and  conduct  com- 
plex operations  on  the  scale  that  you  have  outlined.  But  we  have 
decided,  based  on  our  experience  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  that  we 
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will  now  organize  all  of  our  brigade  battle  groups  that  range  be- 
tween 5-  and  6,000  in  the  British  army  in  exactly  the  same  way 
with  the  same  robust  command  and  control  structure. 

We  have  career  patterns  that  are  bound  up  with  the  old  World 
War  II  structure.  With  the  structure,  the  career  patterns,  comes 
culture.  It  is  inconceivable  to  many,  many  men  who  have  served  in 
the  Army  over  many  years  and  retired  that  you  could  have  an 
army  in  which  a  full  colonel  did  not  command  a  brigade,  in  which 
a  brigadier  general  commanded  something  larger,  that  the  full  colo- 
nel level  of  command  vanished  in  favor  of  something  else.  The 
same  thing  is  true  when  you  go  to  the  two-  and  the  three-star  lev- 
els. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  that  Secretary  Rumsfeld  has 
done,  for  which  I  doubt  seriously  that  he  will  ever  get  a  contract 
in  the  long  run,  but  I  think  it  is  very  important,  in  the  trans- 
formation guidance  of  April  2003  he  talks  about  a  standing  joint 
force  headquarters.  It  is  very  important.  It  is  a  three  star  head- 
quarters. It  is  not  single  service;  it  is  not  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
or  Marine.  And  it  is  designed  to  take  over  command  and  control  ex- 
peditionary operations.  We  have  been  talking  about  it  incidentally 
for  several  years  now  and  little  has  been  done  about  it. 

It  needs  to  be  stood  up.  It  needs  to  be  established.  The  services 
will  never  step  up  to  do  that  because  it  threatens  large  numbers 
of  single-service  headquarters.  The  only  way  it  will  happen  frankly 
is  if  you  gentlemen,  along  with  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  stand 
up  and  say.  Damn  it,  establish  it;  and  then  report  back  to  us  in 
6  months  what  you  have  got  and  whether  or  not  it  works,  and  an 
independent  assessment  is  done. 

The  whole  idea  behind  the  things  that  I  have  advocated  is  to 
plug  into  that  to  drive  the  jointness  down  lower  in  the  Army.  But 
the  only  way  to  do  that  is  by  having  that  robust  command  and  con- 
trol and  authority  at  a  lower  level  than  is  the  case  today.  So  that 
is  my  concern  about  the  brigade  organization. 

And,  again,  let's  figure  out  how  many  of  these  we  want,  what  the 
content  ought  to  be,  and  then  we  will  turn  it  over  to  you;  and  then 
you  tell  us  how  many  of  these  you  really  want.  How  many  are  we 
prepared  to  pay  for?  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  approach.  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  it. 

The  culture  issue  is  a  big  one.  Any  institution  with  the  history 
of  the  United  States  Army  which  really  goes  back  into  the  early 
days  of  the  Second  World  War,  more  than  anything  else,  develops 
over  time  certain  attitudes.  These  attitudes  are  passed  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  to  generation  to  the  point  where  each  genera- 
tion is  like  its  predecessor.  It  adopts  the  ideas.  It  adopts  the  atti- 
tudes. 

This  is  a  big  problem.  And  the  only  way  that  will  change  is  if, 
ultimately,  different  kinds  of  people  to  some  extent,  along  the  lines 
that  General  Keane  mentioned  earlier,  are  introduced  into  the 
process.  Normally  that  only  happens  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Or  after  you  lose  a  war? 

Colonel  Macgregor.  Or  after  you  lose  a  war  or  sustain  a  signifi- 
cant defeat. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Israel. 

Mr.  Israel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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First  of  all,  I  have  found  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  enlightening 
hearings  that  we  have  had.  I  appreciate  you  gentlemen  hanging  in 
with  us.  I  want  to  pursue  our  discussion  of  cultural  versus  situa- 
tional awareness  as  has  been  stated.  I  have  been  attempting  to 
climb  a  rather  steep  learning  curve  on  this  issue  and  have  spoken 
to  many  in  our  military. 

One  3rd  ID  commander  told  me  when  we  were  in  Iraq — when  I 
asked  him  how  he  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  day,  he  said  well, 
probably  do  a  lot  of  what  you  do  as  a  Congressman.  I  go  to  ribbon 
cuttings.  I  am  giving  out  small  business  grants,  trying  to  develop 
infrastructure  and  build  sewers  and  referee  legal  disputes  between 
rival  factions. 

I  said.  General,  I  have  enough  trouble  figuring  out  the  politics 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  New  York.  How  do  you  fig- 
ure out  the  politics  of  the  Sunni  Triangle?  He  said.  That  is  the 
problem.  I  have  been  trained  a  warfighter,  not  a  nation  builder. 

General  Altschuler  from  Army  Civil  Affairs  reiterated  to  me  in 
a  meeting  that  we  train  soldiers  to  kill  and  not  to  keep  the  peace. 
And  General  Garner  said  during  one  of  our  meetings  that  our  Na- 
tional Training  Centers — thanks  to  our  National  Training  Centers, 
we  have  built  the  greatest  generation  of  warriors  in  the  world  and 
now  the  next  segment  is  nation  building  and  stability  operations. 
And  as  recently  as  last  week  at  a  breakfast  the  former  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Newt  Gingrich,  said  to  a  group  of  us  involved  in  na- 
tional security  issues,  "We  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  an  F-22  so 
that  we  can  have  peerless  air  power  dominance,  and  we  put  an  19- 
year  old  in  a  Humvee  in  an  urban  environment,  which  is  far  more 
complicated." 

Everyone  across  the  board  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  at  this  hear- 
ing and  outside  of  this  hearing  agrees  that  we  have  to  effectuate 
a  cognitive  military  transformation,that  software  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  hardware  is.  But  I  haven't  heard  anybody  tell  us  specifi- 
cally how  to  get  to  that  point.  I  have  heard  some  of  those  impedi- 
ments, and  I  would  like  to  share  some  of  them  with  you  and  ask 
how  we  get  around  them. 

I  have  heard  that  there  are  career  impediments.  If  you  want  to 
be  in  civil  affairs,  it  is  not  the  most  glamorous  and  promotable  po- 
sition you  can  find  in  the  military.  If  you  want  to  be  an  FAO,  there 
is  not  exactly  a  lot  of  reward  and  stability  in  being  a  foreign  area 
officer. 

I  have  also  heard  that  the  impediments  are  educational,  that 
military  education  is  just  stuck  in  the  Cold  War  and  it  just  has  not 
caught  up  with  the  changing  nature  of  threat  and  conflict. 

So  my  question  to  each  of  you  is,  do  you  agree  that  those  are  the 
structural  impediments?  Is  it  curricula  and  career?  Are  those  the 
impediments?  And  what  do  we  have  to  do  to  get  around  those  im- 
pediments in  order  to  effectuate  this  vitally  necessary  trans- 
formation of  our  military? 

General  Keane.  Well,  I  think  those  are  some  of  them  that  you 
listed.  I  think  they  are  accurate.  Certainly,  we  have  always  had  a 
bias  in  the  military,  not  just  in  the  Army,  for  line  officers  and  for 
line  sergeants,  those  who  are  more  directly  involved  in  the  essence 
of  warfighting,  using  the  instruments  of  war  to  defeat  an  enemy 
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and  the  skill  sets  to  do  it.  And  we  shouldn't  diminish  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  warfighting. 

And  while  we  are  emphasizing  the  challenges  that  we  are  faced 
with  nation  building,  warfighting  is  still  very  complex  and  requires 
a  tremendous  amount  of  education  and  cultural  institutional  sup- 
port to  be  able  to  achieve  the  level  of  preeminence  that  the  United 
States  military  has  achieved  in  the  last  20,  25  years. 

The  educational  impediments  are  clearly  there.  We  have  not  ad- 
justed to  the — as  Bob  talks  about  them,  as  to  limited  liability  wars 
that  we  have  been  involved  in  in  the  post- World  War  II,  Korean 
War  construct.  That  is  the  reality  of  it.  We  are  still  faced  with  old 
mind-sets  in  dealing  with  that.  We  still  have  to  have  the  capacity, 
as  I  said,  to  defeat  another  army  on  the  battlefield.  And  by  having 
that  capacity  and  being  able  to  take  a  regime  down,  that  will  al- 
ways be  a  deterrence. 

And  it  has  to  be  realistic  and  our  adversaries  have  to  see  it  as 
realistic.  It  is  not  magic.  It  is  something  that  is  tangible.  They  can 
see  the  fire  power  and  they  can  see  the  technology.  They  under- 
stand the  effects  of  mass,  and  it  should  be  intimidating  to  them  to 
be  able  to  take  that  on. 

The  reality  is  that  we  are  fighting  different  kinds  of  wars,  as 
well,  and  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  the  kind  of  global  in- 
fluence that  America  wants  to  have  in  the  world  in  propagating  de- 
mocracy and  protecting  open  market  societies,  then  we  will  have  to 
do  this  other  business  as  well.  And  we  are  not  doing  that  nearly 
as  well. 

Why?  Because  we  do  have  the  impediments.  We  do  not  have  an 
educational  and  a  doctrinal  system  that  comes  from  the  education 
to  support  it.  There  is  very  little  introspective  thinking  that  is 
going  on  in  our  institutions — not  just  the  Army,  in  the  United 
States  military — to  deal  with  this  kind  of  warfare.  So  we  have  to 
educate  and  train  a  generation  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers, and  that  is  not  something  you  do  overnight. 

When  you  commit  to  education  you  are  committing  to  time.  That 
is  such  an  important  ingredient  in  that,  but  you  have  to  start 
someplace.  And  we  have  to  get  started;  that  is  the  reality  of  it. 

The  cultural  impediments  are  out  there  and  we  discussed  a  lot 
about  culture  today  and  the  pejorative  way  we  look  at  things.  I 
grew  up  in  an  army  and  was  a  general  in  an  army  that  always 
looked  at  central  to  the  Army  was  fighting  and  winning  our  Na- 
tion's war.  That  was  our  battle  streamer.  And  then  we  looked  at 
everything  else  as  a  lesser  case.  So  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  all  of  those 
other  small  little  things — stability,  peacekeeping — were  always 
lesser  cases,  and  small  contingencies  are  lesser  cases  because  they 
are  not  the  big  war. 

One  of  the  things  that  intellectually  killed  us  in  our  army  was 
Just  Cause,  1989.  We  truly  integrated  jointness  for  the  first  time. 
We  were  very  rapid  in  our  delivery  of  combat  power  and  we  under- 
stood the  dimensions  of  dealing  with  a  population.  We  had  a  lot  of 
things  going  for  us.  But  in  less  than  4  hours  with  27  attacks  at 
night  we  took  a  regime  down. 

And  it  was  the  portent  for  the  future.  Nine  months  later  Saddam 
came  across  the  border  and  guess  what?  The  United  States  Army 
got  to  ruck  up  and  do  the  war  it  was  trained  to  do  for  50  years. 
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And  we  got  out  and  did  it.  And  we  got  to  do  it  on  the  most  favor- 
able terrain  that  exists  on  the  face  of  the  planet  against  some  of 
the  most  favorable  conditions  we  have  ever  had,  Third  World 
power,  and  it  intellectually  robbed  us  of  our  future  because  it  ful- 
filled all  the  things  that  as  an  institution  we  wanted  to  do. 

And  we  couldn't  intellectually  move  after  that.  We  were  in  a 
straightjacket.  There  were  a  number  of  people  who  saw  the 
straight] acket,  understood  and  saw  the  future  and  knew  we  had  to 
get  there.  But  we  were  in  an  intellectual  morass  there  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  a  result  of  this  thing.  We  are  out  of  it.  We  are  com- 
ing out  of  all  of  that.  It  has  been  like  fighting  out  of  a  bag,  and 
we  are  coming  out  of  that  thing. 

We  are  not  there  by  any  means.  I  think  General  Schoomaker, 
who  is  running  the  Army,  clearly  understands  this.  He  instinctively 
understands  it  because  of  his  background  and  also  because  of  his 
capacity  to  see  the  future.  And  I  think  they  are  listening,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Army,  better  to  enlighten  people  that  can  help  them 
shape  the  future. 

So  I  have  some  hope  here  about  this,  and  I  think  Pete 
Schoomaker  is  starting  us  down  the  right  road  here. 

I  share  with  you  your  concerns.  Those  impediments  are  there. 
And  I  think  the  leaders  recognize  them. 

General  Scales.  You  said,  what  should  we  do,  Congressman.  Let 
me  just  give  you  a  couple  of  bullets. 

I  do  think  we  need  to  restructure  to  some  degree.  I  do  think 
that — that  on  the  margins  there  are  some  units  that  need  to  be 
brought  into  the  regular  force — civil  affairs,  civic  action,  things  of 
that  sort.  I  do  believe  that  Special  Operating  Forces  need  to  be  ex- 
panded. I  believe  there  ought  to  be  more  soldier  diplomats  out 
there,  and  therefore,  the  tip  of  the  spear  needs  to  be  made  larger 
in  relationship  to  the  tail  of  the  spear  if  we  are  going  to  build  this 
cadre  of  global  scouts  that  I  mentioned  to  you,  so  some  structuring 
to  some  degree.  Do  not  turn  the  Army  upside  down  but  do  the  nec- 
essary structuring  to  fit  the  need. 

Second,  find  a  way  within  the  institution  to  reward  those  who  fit 
the  model  rather  than  punish  them.  I  think  that  is  probably  the 
bottom  line.  Find  ways,  either  through  your  action  in  Congress  or 
through  your  influence  in — within  the  DOD,  to  find  ways  to  cele- 
brate those  who  have  the  skills  and  the  intellect  to  operate  in  this 
new  environment,  and  highlight  them  in  such  that  they  are  not  left 
in  the  shadows  to  suddenly  bubble  up  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  try 
to  pull  our  bacon  out  of  the  fire. 

The  next  thing  we  have  to  do  along  the  same  line  is  tolerate  mal- 
contents. One  of  the  things  that  always  amazes  me  as  a  historian 
about  the  German  army,  both  before  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II,  is  that  was  the  most  Prussian,  the  most  ossified,  the  most  reac- 
tionary military  force  on  the  planet.  And  yet  they  had  an  amazing 
ability  to  create  islands  of  excellence.  The  Guderians  and  the 
Mansteins  and  they  had  an  amazing,  expansive  ability  to  steal 
ideas  from  other  countries  and  to  inculcate  those  ideas.  They  had 
a  very  tight  decision  loop.  But  it  wasn't  done  in  the  main  army.  It 
was  done  by  the  small  cadre  of — I  use  "malcontents"  but  small 
cadre  of  trusted  agents  in  the  general  staff  who  were  charged  with 
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change  and  were  allowed  to  make  mistakes  and  were  given  time 
for  reflective  study. 

Here  is  the  other  thing:  People  who  were  listened  to — listened  to. 
One  of  the  interesting  things  I  find — take  a  look  at  this  when  you 
are  out  in  the  Army  next  time.  Who  are  the  people  in  the  1980's 
and  1990's  who  created  air-land  battle,  now  the  current  doctrine, 
that  is  beginning  to  do  transformation?  They  were  the  majors  and 
lieutenant  colonels,  guys  like  Wass  de  Czege  and  Holder  and  people 
myself  and  Doug  and  others  who  as  captains  and  majors  were 
heavily  engaged  in  this  process  of  transformation  in  the  1980's. 

Who  is  leading  the  charge  in  that  transformation  effort  now?  It 
is  Wass  de  Czege  and  Holder  and  Scales  and  Macgregor.  Have  we 
reached  a  point  where  our  obsession  with  being  too  busy  that  we 
have  failed  to  grow  our  seed  corn?  I  mean  have  we  built  an  army, 
as  General  Keane  says,  that  is  so  focused  on  just  operations?  Do 
we  reward  the  can-do,  go-to  guy,  the  guy  that  gets  the  job  done, 
the  quintessential  S3;  and  at  the  same  time  we  push  aside  the  guy 
who  is  thinking  in  the  future?  Is  the  practical  present  trumping  the 
intellectual  future?  I  think  the  answer  is  yes. 

So  how  do  we  fix  that  problem?  Number  one,  we  have  to  push 
the  educational  level  down.  One  of  the  great  things  that  Ike  Skel- 
ton  did  in  the  1980's  was,  he  forced  us  to  be  joint.  Now  what  we 
have  to  do  is  take  that  same  energy  and  force  us  to  be  individual 
thinkers  and  to  get  beyond  jointness  at  a  much  lower  level.  You 
cannot  wait  until  your  18th  year  of  service  to  teach  an  officer  the 
nature  and  character  of  war,  or  for  that  matter,  a  sergeant. 

So  the  learning  system  must  begin  at  a  much  earlier  age,  at  lieu- 
tenants, perhaps  precommissioning,  for  sergeants  at  the  grade  of 
E6  and  below.  One  of  the  things  that  I  found  interesting  as  an  edu- 
cator for  many,  many  years  is  that  we  always  underestimate  the 
intellect  of  our  officers.  We  always  tend  to  think  that  they  are  not 
as  bright  as  they  are.  Why?  Because  we  never  give  them  time  and 
resources  to  study.  So  that  is  what  I  would  do. 

I  think  we  have  to  study  war  seriously.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Snyder 
back  there  who  talked  about  lessons  learned.  That  is  just  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg  because  we  are  so  busy  running  from  operation  to  op- 
eration, from  war  to  war,  that  we  treat  our  study  of  war  super- 
ficially. 

In  other  words,  the  lesson  learned  from  the  first  Gulf  War  is,  the 
Ml  tank  needs  a  new  auxiliary  power  unit;  that  is  one  of  the  major 
conclusions  that  came  out  of  the  war.  No,  no,  no.  What  it  means 
is,  the  nature  and  character  of  war  are  changing  fundamentally, 
but  we  are  too  busy  running  back  to  the  acquisition  people  to  build 
a  new  APU  and  not  thinking  about  about  how  the  total  force  is 
being  run. 

The  other  thing  we  have  to  do  is  force  reflection  and  we  have  to 
make  time.  I  don't  know  how  to  do  this.  Mr.  Skelton  mentioned,  in 
the  1930's  there  was  time  for  officers  to  reflect  and  officers  were 
rewarded  for  the  quality  of  their  learning. 

The  only  way  I  know  how  to  do  that,  Congressman,  is  for — frank- 
ly and  sadly,  is  for  it  to  be  done  from  the  outside.  I  am  sorry.  I 
cannot  see — I  can't  see  the  academy,  the  military  version  of  the 
academy  being  a  self-corrective  instrument.  It  is  not  just  the  Army. 
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I  was  intrigued  by  some  of  the  stuff  that  is  being  put  out  by  the 
Joint  Staff  recently  about  future  concepts  and  doctrine.  It  is  almost 
Talmudic  in  nature.  It  is  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  scribbling 
away  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  in  a  thoughtless,  mindless  ef- 
fort to  create  an  amorphous  document  that  will  make  everyone 
happy.  That  is  not  the  way  to  win  wars,  particularly  when  you  face 
an  enemy  who  is  in  many  ways  intellectually  gifted  in  the  sense 
that  he  has  the  ability  to  learn,  to  internalize,  and  to  find  ways  to 
take  us  down. 

I  guess  I  have  said  too  much. 

Finally,  maybe  we  need  a  learning  czar.  Maybe  we  need — with- 
out creating  additional  staffs,  maybe  we  need  someone  who  can 
herd  the  cats  inside  this  institution,  or  some  institution.  Maybe  we 
need  a  gathering  of  the  clan,  so  to  speak,  across  all  of  the  different 
people  who  are  involved  in  this  cognitive  and  cultural  trans- 
formation business  just  to  sit  down,  if  nothing  else,  to  recognize  the 
problem,  identify  those  who  are  participating  in  it,  and  then  tag 
those  and  give  them  a  mission  to  accomplish  so  that  we  can  see 
some  results  in  the  short  term. 

We  do  not  have  a  lot  of  time.  It  is  time  to  start  turning  this  bat- 
tleship. 

Colonel  Macgregor.  Having  learned  on  the  Army  staff  that 
there  is  no  horse  too  dead  to  beat,  let  me  now  put  a  bullet  to  the 
brain  of  this  one.  And  I  want  to  bring  up  the  hated  "A  word."  ac- 
countability. You  can  do  whatever  you  want  with  education.  You 
can  develop  whatever  courses  you  want  to  develop.  You  can  pour 
money  into  anything.  But  let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

General  Shelton,  I  think  it  was,  4  years  ago  came  to  the  National 
Defense  University  where  I  had  recently  arrived.  He  stood  up  in 
front  of  the  graduating  class  at  the  National  Defense  University 
and  he  said,  Two  hundred  eighty-nine  matriculated  and  289  are 
graduating.  And  he  chuckled  and  he  said.  How  about  that?  That 
is  the  problem. 

What  did  it  take  to  get  there?  I  am  sorry,  it  did  not  take  any- 
thing except  to  be  accepted  by  your  superiors  for  some  reason.  It 
is  very  hard  to  put  your  finger  on,  to  be  perfectly  blunt.  And  what 
did  it  take  to  graduate?  Show  up  and  breathe. 

This  is  not  going  to  get  us  anywhere.  You  have  to  have  a  system 
where  people  are  examined.  That  is  a  legacy  of  the  citizen-soldier 
war  mobilization  Army  of  George  Marshall  where  we  were  putting 
out  millions  of  people  quickly  and  we  had  to  give  everybody  enough 
so  that  they  could  get  through.  That  was  it. 

We  are  way  beyond  that  now.  Every  discussion  here  this  morning 
has  talked  about  the  requirement  for  sophistication  and  under- 
standing. So  you  have  got  to  have  accountability. 

Accountability  also  extends  to  performance,  performance  whether 
it  is  in  training  and  performance  on  the  battlefield.  If  someone 
sends  a  convoy  of  Humvees  and  trucks  down  a  road  repeatedly  and 
each  time  the  convoy  goes  down  it  is  attacked  and  someone  is 
killed,  the  third  or  fourth  time  you  have  to  ask  the  question.  Who 
the  hell  is  in  charge  of  this  outfit  that  keeps  sending  people  down 
this  road?  And  by  the  way,  why  haven't  we  gained  control  of  it  and 
what  measures  do  we  need  to  get  control  of  it?  And  if  we  can't  get 
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control  of  it,  maybe  we  should  build  a  road  somewhere  else.  And, 
oh,  by  the  way  maybe  we  should  use  different  trucks  from  the  ones 
we  have  got.  Maybe  we  should  go  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
pick  up  trucks  that  are  designed  to  deal  with  improvised  explosives 
and  mines  because  they  had  20  years  of  experience  with  it.  Maybe 
we  need  to  look  at  different  kinds  of  armored  platforms  to  go  along. 
Maybe  we  need  the  skies  flooded  with  cheap  UAVs  that  our  sol- 
diers can  use.  Maybe  we  should  buy  50  or  60  Pioneers  from  the 
Israelis  at  100,000  a  pop,  put  them  in  the  hands  of  captains  and 
majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  so  they  this  can  see  what  is  happen- 
ing up  and  down  these  roads  all  the  time.  We  have  got  to  have 
some  accountability. 

Let  me  finish  with  this  particular  anecdote. 

In  1942,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  flew  down  to  North  Africa  to  see 
a  field  marshal  named  Auchinleck.  He  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  men  in  the  British  army.  He  was  a  wonderful  man  and 
had  a  wonderful  war  record  and  had  been  in  the  First  World  War. 
The  problem  was,  he  had  been  in  command  for  12  months  and  in 
the  preceding  12  months,  everything  had  failed.  Every  single  time 
he  met  the  Germans,  this  miserable  little  35,000-man  German 
army  with  75,000  Italians,  with  his  250,000  British  troops  he 
failed. 

Auchinleck  looked  at  him  and  Churchill  said,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  next?"  He  said,  "I  am  prepared  to  defend  the  Suez 
Canal".  And  Churchill  said,  'Tou  are  fired".  And  they  put  this  man 
Montgomery  in.  And  4  months  later — and  everybody  loves  to  pour 
buckets  of  abuse  all  over  our  friend  Montgomery.  He  is  not  a  popu- 
lar fellow,  thanks  to  Hollywood.  But  4  months  later  everything 
changed.  We  did  not  hear  any  more  about  the  35,000-man  German 
army. 

My  point  is  this.  You  have  to  hold  commanders  in  the  field  re- 
sponsible for  what  they  do  or  do  not  do.  It  is  not  personal.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  You  have  got  to  break  up  a  system  that 
is  built  around  aide-de-camps,  special  assistants,  executive  officers 
and  speech  writers  who  are  repeatedly  advanced  to  high  rank  on 
the  basis  of  relationships  they  cultivate  with  senior  officers. 

Go  back  and  look  at  Marshall  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Anybody  he  thought  was  any  good,  who  had  talent,  was  shipped  to 
the  field,  placed  in  operational  command,  and  he  either  made  it  or 
failed  on  the  basis  of  his  performance  out  there.  Marshall  was  one 
of  the  most  ruthless  people  the  United  States  Army  has  ever  seen. 
No  one  in  this  room  would  like  George  Marshall.  He  was  almost 
humorless.  But  he  got  the  job  done.  And  there  was  a  lot  of  blood 
spilled,  but  we  won. 

And  in  the  final  analysis,  what  we  are  about  is  winning.  And 
sometimes  it  is  not  a  function  of  necessarily  what  somebody  did  or 
did  not  do.  It  may  be  a  bad  fit.  You  can  actually  pull  someone  out 
of  one  area,  put  them  in  a  different  area,  and  it  turns  out  they  are 
more  suited  to  something  else.  We  also  did  that.  We  had  a  man 
named  Ernest  Harmon,  who  was  relieved  of  division  command  and 
placed  back  into  division  command.  The  British  did  some  of  the 
same  things.  It  depends  on  where  you  are  in  the  circumstances. 
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But  it  is  not  personal.  As  they  say  in  "The  Godfather,"  it  is  busi- 
ness. We  have  got  to  get  down  to  business.  This  is  serious  stuff; 
8,000  casualties  is  serious  stuff. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  This  has  been  fascinating, 
and  I  appreciate  your  candor.  The  only  thing  that  really  concerns 
me  is  how  this  is  going  to  be  reported  in  the  press  tomorrow.  I  hope 
they  listen  carefully  to  everything  and  get  it  right,  because  I  think 
the  discussion  today  is  vitally  important. 

Getting  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  for  just  a  minute  General 
Keane,  are  you  very  familiar  with  the  18th  Airborne  Corps  of  the 
82nd?  Talk  about  the  firepower  that  can  go  with  them  and  can  be 
dropped  out  of  airplanes.  Can  we  do  better?  I  am  not  trying  to  pick 
a  fight. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Before  General  Keane  answers,  we  have  to  be  out 
of  here  in  about  a  half-hour  and  that  last  set  of  answers  took  a  col- 
lective 20  minutes.  So  we  have  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Taylor  after 
Mr.  Hayes. 

General  Keane.  Briefly,  the  82nd  had  a  battalion  of  light  tanks 
that  it  used  to  have  in  its  inventory;  and  those  tanks  began  to  out- 
live their  usefulness,  and  what  we  failed  to  do  was  replace  them 
with  a  comparable  modern  system. 

The  82nd  has  always  needed,  as  most  parachute  organizations 
do,  some  kind  of  armored  capability  to  help  it  establish  an  air 
head,  not  to  fight  tank  warfare  because  if  it  is  going  to  get  in  a 
fight  against  a  significant  armored  force,  you  are  putting  a  division 
in  the  wrong  place.  But  you  want  it  to  have  an  overmatch  of  people 
with  guns,  machine  guns,  RPGs  that  can  establish  roadblocks,  fire 
from  buildings.  You  want  to  have  a  punch-through  capability,  a 
penetration  capability  for  your  infantry. 

So  it  makes  sense  that  they  have  something  like  that.  And  in  my 
view,  it  was  a  mistake  to  take  it  away  from  them  and  hopefully  it 
is  going  to  be  fixed. 

The  82nd  also  needs  some  kind  of  tactical  mobility  and  surviv- 
ability once  they  are  on  the  battlefield  in  some  vehicles  that  make 
sense,  not  necessarily  for  the  whole  division,  but  certainly  for  cer- 
tain segments  of  their  fighting  force.  And  they  can  probably  go  to 
a  pooling  capability  to  do  that. 

Those  are  the  two  concerns  I  have  about  the  division. 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  do  not  have  an  Armored  Gun  System  (AGS). 
Does  Mobile  Gun  System  (MGS)  get  us  to  the  finish  line  as  it  is 
presently  constituted? 

General  Keane.  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  you  have  to  take  a  real 
hard  look  at  it.  My  answer  would  have  been,  you  know,  the  AGS 
system  I  looked  very  hard  at  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  first-class 
system  frankly.  But  the  MGS  needs  to  be  looked  at  very  hard  in 
terms  of  its  capacity  to  do  that  parachute  mission. 

It  has  been  assigned  that  mission,  so  there  will  be  some  proto- 
type and  experimenting  being  done  with  it  to  make  sure  it  is  going 
to  be  able  to  do  it.  Of  course,  the  issue  I  think  is  whether  it  is 
going  to  fit  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  sir.  In  your  capacity  as  resident  mal- 
content, Doug? 
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Colonel  Macgregor.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  those 
guys  behind  he. 

Mr.  Hayes.  AGS?  MGS?  Can  you  drop  MGS? 

Colonel  Macgregor.  First  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  sol- 
diers coming  back  from  Iraq  tell  me.  I  am  talking  about  captains 
and  lieutenants  that  talk  to  me,  as  well  as  some  majors,  lieutenant 
colonels,  and  believe  it  or  not,  even  an  occasional  general  does. 

If  your  enemy  uses  a  toothpick,  you  had  better  use  a  baseball 
bat.  And  I  think  that  was  General  Keane's  point  on  overmatch.  The 
AGS  is  type-classified.  It  now  has  a  hydroelectric  engine.  It  can 
now  mount  a  120-millimeter  smooth-bored  cannon.  It  has  now  ad- 
ditional armor.  It  has  got  band  track.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
equipment.  We  should  not  buy  2,000  of  them,  because  we  can  build 
better  ones  down  the  line,  but  we  need  some  number  of  them.  Yes, 
absolutely  we  do.  And  we  need  them  right  now  and  the  soldiers 
would  like  to  have  them.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

There  is  also  something  to  be  said  for  something  psychologically 
that  looks  like  a  tank.  Tanks  have  a  big  psychological  impact.  If 
it  does  not  look  like  a  tank,  it  does  not  get  the  same  response  from 
your  adversaries.  If  you  look  at  all  of  these  limited  wars  that  Gen- 
eral Scales  referred  to,  one  of  the  things  that  you  see  repeatedly 
from  prisoners  of  war  is  that,  When  we  ran  into  the  armor,  we  sur- 
rendered. When  tanks  showed  up,  it  was  over. 

I  don't  think  we  should  lose  sight  of  that.  And  I  don't  think  that 
we  should  necessarily  decide  that  tanks  are  any  different  from 
bombers  or  aircraft  carriers.  They  are  not  the  answer  to  everything 
in  the  future.  They  have  long-term  utility  if  they  are  used  intel- 
ligently and  integrated  properly  within  the  force. 

We  should  not  dismiss  what  we  have  because  it  is  old  or  it  isn't 
brand-new.  But  the  M8,  in  particular,  is  very  attractive.  The  MGS 
has  been  in  development  over  4  years  and  it  has — in  my  esti- 
mation, it  has  serious  problems. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Can  you  drop  it? 

Colonel  Macgregor.  At  the  moment,  you  can't. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  General,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you,  saying  I  think 
you  started  at  9  o'clock  this  morning.  To  the  committee's  credit,  I 
don't  think  they  have  ever  given  a  panel  an  hour  and  a  half  to  talk 
without  interrupting.  And  I  think  that  is  a  tribute  to  just  how  in- 
teresting you  all  were  earlier  this  morning  and  all  of  this  morning. 
Thank  you  for  being  here. 

And  I  really  appreciate  all  three  of  you,  and  Colonel,  you  in  par- 
ticular. I  think  people  who  say  what  they  think,  we  need  more  of 
them  in  this  country  and  in  this  town  and  not  fewer  of  them. 

I  definitely  appreciate  the  generals  being  here.  I  find  you  guys 
much  more  free  to  talk  once  you  take  the  stars  off  your  shoulders. 
And  we  need  to  hear  what  we  are  doing  wrong  as  well  as  what  we 
are  doing  right. 

One  of  the  observations  I  have,  and  I  will  let  you  tell  me  how 
wrong  I  am,  going  back  to  the  colonel's  remarks  that  people  who 
do  not  say  what  the  administration,  or  whoever,  want  to  hear  don't 
get  anjrwhere. 
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I  distinctly  remember  General  Shinseki  saying  he  needed  200-  to 
300,000  troops  to  maintain  the  peace  after  the  war.  My  observa- 
tion, going  to  his  retirement,  was,  the  President  wasn't  there,  the 
Vice  President  wasn't  there.  Secretary  of  Defense  wasn't  there.  I 
did  not  see  any  under  secretaries  of  defense  there.  Now,  as  an  out- 
sider, my  observation  was.  A,  he  got  retired  early;  B,  the  adminis- 
tration sent  a  message. 

But  going  to  the  colonel's  point,  if  you  do  not  say  the  company 
line,  your  career  around  here  isn't  going  anywhere  or,  in  that  in- 
stance, it  may  be  over.  How  wrong  am  I  in  that  observation? 

Because  I  do  think — as  all  of  you  have  pointed  out,  I  think  the 
war  was  fought  brilliantly.  I  think  it  is  the  failure  after  the  war 
that  has  caused  so  many  casualties  and  continues  to  cause  casual- 
ties. 

And  in  this  book  by  Stephen  Ambrose  called  "The  Rise  of  Global- 
ism,"  he  makes  the  observation  that  the  first  time  we  made  this 
mistake  about  having  overwhelming  force,  but  not  realizing  it  can't 
guarantee  peace,  was  with  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  rapid  demobi- 
lization after  World  War  II.  Because  even  some  in  Congress  were 
saying.  We  do  not  need  an  army  anymore.  We  have  the  bomb.  All 
we  need  is  an  Air  Force  to  drop  it.  And  we  learned  quickly  in 
Korea,  and  ultimately  in  Vietnam  we  learned  that  the  bomb  is  not 
everything. 

Going  to  that  point  that,  A,  people  are  afraid  to  say  what  they 
really  think  because  of  what  happened  to  General  Shinseki.  Any 
validity  to  it? 

General  Keane.  I  worked  with  Eric  Shinseki  for  4  years,  and  I 
considered  him  an  outstanding  officer  and  he  retired  on  time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Couldn't  he  have  been  extended  a  year? 

General  Keane.  It  would  be  very  unusual,  but  there  is  a  provi- 
sion to  do  that.  He  would  have  to  go  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  get  permission  from  the  Congress  to  do  it.  There  were 
a  lot  of  challenges  taking  place  at  the  time  and  there  were  cer- 
tainly disagreements  between  the  Chief  and  the  civilian  leaders  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  He  chose  to  not  invite  them  to  his  re- 
tirement, and  that  was  his  decision. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  always  found  in  the  institution  there  is 
room  for  people  who  speak  up.  Now,  does  the  institution  tolerate 
all  of  it?  No.  But  is  there  room  for  that?  Yes. 

We  wouldn't  be  where  we  are  today  with  as  quality  a  force  as  we 
have  and  people  committed  to  this  force,  with  the  kind  of  talent 
that  is  in  it,  who  have  many,  many  options  other  than  being  in  the 
military  in  terms  of  achieving  a  modicum  of  success  in  their  lives. 
The  quality  of  our  NCOs  and  officers  these  last  15,  20  years  is  at 
an  all-time  high  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  And  I  find  it  in- 
sulting to  think  that  every  one  of  them  is  a  passive,  go-along  per- 
son afraid  to  buck  the  chain  of  command.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  find 
them  to  be  serious  people,  people  of  personal  and  moral  courage 
and,  obviously,  physical  courage,  which  is  on  display  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Are  there  institutional  norms  that  shape  our  institution  and 
pressure  as  a  result  of  that?  Yes,  as  there  are  in  any  large  organi- 
zation. But  when  you  look  at  the  quality  of  the  people  and  their 
opportunity  to  influence  that  organization,  I  believe  it  is  there. 
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My  frustration  with  it  has  been  with  the  intellectual  side  of  it 
and  not  nurturing  those  who  have  large  capacities  to  create  innova- 
tive change  in  the  institution;  and  because  of  those  capacities,  and 
maybe  they  do  not  run  a  particular  organization  as  well  as  some- 
body else,  we  have  a  tendency  to  cast  them  aside,  and  we  lose  the 
benefit  of  that  intellectual  capital.  We  have  to  do  better  at  that. 

I  also  reject  this  sort  of  nostalgic  notion  about  the  interwar  years 
and  the  great  leaders  that  are  produced.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
back  in  the  1930's  we  started  the  duty  day  at  9,  we  finished  at 
4:30.  We  took  an  hour  and  a  half  for  lunch.  We  actually  rode  horses 
sometimes  during  the  lunch  hour.  There  was  not  much  quality 
training  going  on  in  an  army  that  was  less  than  300,000.  There 
was  a  lot  of  social  interaction  with  each  other. 

This  thing  that  we  have  out  there  today  has  been  on  an  oper- 
ational treadmill  since  1989.  We  are  a  very,  very  experienced,  high- 
quality,  hard-working,  intellectually  engaged  force.  There  has 
never  been  anything  like  it  in  our  history. 

The  other  thing  is  that  what  has  given  me  such  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion throughout  my  life  associated  with  it  is  how  hard  we  try  to 
make  it  better.  And  we  argue  among  ourselves  about  it,  and  we  are 
willing  to  submit  to  some  pretty  decent  scrutiny  about  what  we  are 
doing  with  it. 

So  my  answer  to  you  is,  I  do  believe  that  this  institution  pro- 
duces very  healthy  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  who  have 
the  capacity  to  create  change — maybe  not  as  rapidly  as  people  want 
it  to  be — and  have  the  guts  to  say  what  is  on  their  minds. 

Are  there  some  out  there  who  kowtow  to  pressure?  Yes. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  resident  in  this  town  is  that  the  num- 
bers of  people  in  Iraq  is  wrong.  That  somehow  throwing  more  peo- 
ple at  Iraq  will  solve  the  problem.  I  have  always  had  the  view  that 
we  could  take  the  regime  down  with  about  the  force  we  did.  And 
so  I  was  not  for  a  much  larger  force  to  take  the  regime  down,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  if  we  integrated  the  force,  using  joint  capacities 
and  truly  integrated,  we  did  not  need  as  many,  as  many  of  my 
friends  in  the  Army  would  have  liked  to  have  had.  That  is  number 
one. 

Number  two,  what  size  of  force  do  we  need  to  conduct  the  oper- 
ation that  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  year?  Well,  Franks  took 
a  hard  look  at  it  before  he  left  when  he  knew  there  was  an  insur- 
gency. Abizaid,  who  is  as  intelligent  an  officer  as  we  have  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  Army,  I  talked  to  him  on  multiple  occasions  about 
that,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  need  any  more 
people. 

You  could  make  a  case  where  you  could  do  it  with  less,  and  what 
he  needed  was  better  intelligence.  So  we  stayed  at  numbers  we 
were  at. 

But  then  the  other  thought  that  is  resident  here  in  this  building 
and  in  Washington  is  that  Secretary  Rumsfeld  really  is  holding 
down  the  numbers.  He  does  not  want  a  larger  force.  Therefore,  the 
generals,  Abizaid  and  others,  are  kowtowing  to  that. 

I  find  that  so  insulting  to  the  integrity  of  those  general  officers, 
to  John  Abizaid,  to  Rick  Sanchez,  and  now  to  George  Casey.  These 
men  have  put  their  minds  on  this,  and  they  have  used  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  others  to  help  them  come  to  that  conclusion.  And 
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I  know — it  does  not — I  do  not  doubt — I  have  had  multiple  conversa- 
tions with  John  about  this  when  I  was  acting  chief — if  he  wanted 
more  forces,  all  he  had  to  do  was  say  so,  and  they  would  be  deliv- 
ered. 

A  theater  commander  has  enormous  leverage  during  war  for  ad- 
ditional resources.  He  can  get  them.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  he 
is  held  accountable  to  what  he  does  with  them,  as  he  should  be, 
as  General  Westmoreland  and  others  were  held  accountable  for  ad- 
ditional resources  that  they  required  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

So  these  men  out  there  are  people  of  value.  I  do  believe  they 
have  the  personal  and  moral  integrity  to  deal  with  these  positions. 
Not  all  of  them  are  as  good  as  each  other.  There  are  obviously  dif- 
ferent capacity  levels  that  are  operating  as  there  are  in  any  institu- 
tion. But  basically,  I  think  we  are  pretty  healthy. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  remind  everyone  that  we 
must  vacate  this  room  at  1:15.  There  is  a  markup  here  at  2  o'clock, 
and  we  have  to  reset  the  room. 

Mr.  Cooper,  you  are  the  final  man.   • 

Mr.  Taylor.  Would  that  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  table? 

General  Scales.  Two  seconds.  I  agree  with  everything  my  old 
boss  said.  The  only  thing  I  would  say  is  that  I  just  wish  that — of- 
tentimes this  team  chatter  occurs  almost  in  spite  of  itself  I  wish 
we  had  more  flexible,  more  open  means  of  communication  at  the 
lower  levels,  at  the  captain,  lieutenant,  major  level.  I  wish  we 
had — the  two  most  popular  Web  sites  in  the  Army  are 
companycommander.com  and  platoonleader.com.  We  have  lieuten- 
ants and  captains  all  over  the  world  chatting  each  other  up  and 
rich  dialogue  going  on. 

I  just  wish  our  institutions  frankly  and  our  units  were  more — 
"open"  is  not  the  right  word.  More — more  "accommodating"  maybe, 
if  that  is  the  right  word,  to  that  degree  of  team  chatter.  Because 
it  is  team  chatter;  it  is  not  people  falling  on  their  sword  over  pro- 
grams, but  it  is  the  richness  that  comes  from  sharing  ideas  and  so 
forth  at  the  captain,  lieutenant,  major  level.  I  never  had  an  idea 
after  I  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel.  Ever3rthing  I  know,  I 
learned  when  I  was  a  young  officer,  when  we  all  had  the  capacity 
to  learn.  I  just  wish  we  were  a  better  institution  at  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  General  Keane,  just  one  quick  follow-up.  And  I  cer- 
tainly respect  you  professionally  and  everything  that  you  said. 

But  my  follow-up  question  is,  when  we  met  with  David  Kay  last 
September  and  he  is  telling  us  about  these  enormous  ammunition 
caches  that  they  have  discovered  that  he  knew  the  Iraqi  insurgents 
were  sneaking  in  at  night  and  stealing  weapons  out  of  that  went 
on  to  become  lEDs,  his  direct  words  were,  I  am  being  told  for  lack 
of  manpower,  we  cannot  guard  these  caches. 

Was  that  a  poor  utilization  of  the  troops  that  were  there?  Or  lack 
of  manpower?  Or  a  low  priority  given  to  guarding  these  caches? 

General  Keane.  If  we  are  losing  weapons  and  ammunition  out  of 
those  caches,  we  should  guard  them.  My  initial  response,  I  would 
have  tried  to  guard  those  with  Iraqi  security  forces  because  the 
guarding  of  a  cache  does  not  require  the  complexity  and  combat 
skills  that  you  would  need  to  defeat  these  forces  that  are  out  there. 
And  until  the  Iraqis  were  better  trained,  I  would  have  used  those 
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as  a  pool  of  labor  to  help  do  that  sort  of  thing;  that  would  have 
been  my  solution  to  it. 

I  don't  dispute  the  fact  that  they  needed  to  be  guarded.  I  did  not 
look  at  them.  I  have  been  there,  and  I  only  overflew  them.  And  I 
did  not  intellectually  deal  with  the  issue.  But  I  will  take  them  at 
face  value,  and  if  that  is  the  issue,  then  they  should  be  guarded. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Colonel  Macgregor.  Briefly,  let  me  tell  you  that  General 
Keane's  assessment  of  the  interwar  period  is  absolutely  correct. 
There  is  a  lot  of  romanticism  that  is  on  the  street  that  I  think  is 
very  misleading. 

The  other  point  I  absolutely,  totally  disagree  with  is  his  charac- 
terization of  his  senior  leadership  and  the  how  they  get  there,  and 
anybody  who  reads  my  work  knows  that. 

In  the  United  States  Army  it  has  been  my  experience  that  your 
most  difficult  subordinate  commander  is  your  best  commander.  He 
is  the  fellow  who  raises  all  the  questions.  He  always  has  a  better 
idea  and  is  always  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  do  it  better.  He  is 
the  first  person  we  get  rid  of  because  he  is  not  a  team  player. 

That  incidentally  is  a  critical  difference  between  the  German 
army  culture  that  was  mentioned  earlier  by  General  Scales  and  our 
culture.  We  value  the  team  player.  We  value  compliance.  We  value 
conformity.  We  want  to  believe  that  the  fellow  working  for  us  is  our 
friend  and  will  support  us  and  be  loyal  to  us. 

It  is  a  cultural  problem  that  is  not  going  to  be  solved  unless 
there  is  an  interruption  in  the  system.  We  have  been  through  these 
interruptions  before.  We  will  go  through  them  again. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  agree  with  the  earlier  comments.  This  is  one  of  the  best  hear- 
ings we  have  had  in  the  2  years  I  have  been  on  the  committee,  and 
I  would  like  to  propose  three  action  steps  as  a  result: 

Number  one,  that  the  transcript  be  supplied  to  all  members  of 
the  committee  so  that  the  many  who  are  not  with  us  could  benefit. 

And,  number  two,  that  we  have  the  additional  hearing  on  the 
Stryker  and  perhaps  other  vehicles.  I  know  that  the  Chairman  has 
had  strong  interest  in  that.  Now  that  it  has  been  battle-tested  in 
Iraq,  let's  see  what  the  genuine  results  are. 

Number  three,  I  would  like  to  propose  a  stop  loss  order  on  the 
Pentagon,  so  that  all  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  could  be  re- 
tained by  the  current  military.  Because,  to  me,  if  you  ask  why  this 
is  such  a  good  hearing,  there  are  several  interesting  factors. 

Number  one,  there  is  no  civilian  from  the  SECDEF's  office  on  the 
panel,  so  we  are  not  getting  a  lot  of  spin. 

Number  two,  you  are  all  retired. 

Number  three,  you  are  extremely  knowledgeable  people. 

But  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  wisdom  is,  we  have  a  colo- 
nel present.  For  almost  2  years  I  have  been  agitating  that  we  have 
witnesses  who  are  colonels,  majors,  captains.  And  I  asked  Sec- 
retary Wolfowitz  this  one  time  and  he  said:  Sir,  they  would  just  be 
harming  their  careers  if  they  testified  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  TOWELL.  I  am  surprised  he  was  that  frank. 
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Mr.  Cooper.  And  I  said,  do  you  mean  that  the  Pentagon  would 
punish  them  for  telHng  the  U.S.  Congress  the  truth? 

General  Keane.  Mr.  Cooper,  I  did  not  realize  that.  I  did  testi- 
mony here  19  times.  If  I  could  have  sent  a  colonel  in  my  place,  I 
would  have  gladly  done  it. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  think  another  reason  the  hearing  has  been  excel- 
lent is,  very  few  interruptions.  We  appreciate  the  Chair's  indul- 
gence and  patience  and  very  few  editorial  comments. 

To  me,  we  are  going  to  have  to  function  as  a  committee.  CSIS 
has  issued  a  very  damning  report  on  the  quality  of  our  operations. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  chance  of  standing  up  joint  commands 
and  taking  the  reform  steps  that  are  necessary  each  one  of  you  has 
agreed  will  not  come  from  separate  branches  of  the  military,  this 
Congress,  this  committee,  has  to  do  its  constitutional  duty,  which 
I  am  deeply  worried  that  we  are  failing  to  do  because  we  are  like 
the  services.  We  have  a  culture  of  "yes." 

If  you  raise  questions,  you  are  not  a  team  player.  Some  people 
here  will  even  question  your  patriotism.  And  that  is  a  culture  that 
will  lead  to  our  demise  as  the  greatest  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  So  I  am  proud  of  your  work. 

And  my  real  question  has  to  do  with  what  General  Keane  de- 
scribed earlier  as  the  intellectual  planning  to  take  down  Baghdad 
and  the  intellectual  planning  postwar. 

Why  was  there  a  thimbleful  of  planning  for  the  postwar  period? 
Were  we  deluded  by  the  neocons?  Were  we  seduced,  as  the  earlier 
answers  implied,  that  we  were  going  to  be  greeted  as  liberators? 

To  me,  the  duty  of  a  professional  military  man  is  to  know  the  les- 
sons of  history,  to  plan  for  the  future,  and  unless  you  are  given  a 
direct  order  to  the  contrary,  to  at  least  have  a  plan  B  if  not  a  plan 
C. 

We  have  gone  so  far  from  the  Powell  Doctrine  with  a  clear  exit 
strategy.  Now  we  have  apparently  almost  zero  postwar  planning. 
How  could  this  possibly  be  in  the  greatest  military  in  the  world? 

General  Keane.  Well,  that  is  a  legitimate  question,  and  as  I  said 
at  the  outset  in  response  to  another  question,  that  mostly  occurred 
because  we  accepted  the  belief  that  it  wasn't  going  to  be  necessary. 

Were  there  options?  Yes.  General  Franks'  people  could  talk  more 
comprehensively  to  the  numbers  of  options  that  they  had  in  contin- 
gency. Certainly  they  were  all  there. 

But  what  I  was  talking  about  is  the  genuine  intellectual  capital 
that  went  into  it.  The  way  the  war  was  constructed  to  take  the  re- 
gime down,  and  now  we  look  on  very  fondly  because  it  went  so  rap- 
idly. But  we  actually  changed  the  way  we  fight  to  do  that  war.  And 
there  was  a  lot  of  criticism  before  we  did  it  and,  actually,  while  we 
were  doing  it  in  terms  of  not  having  enough  troops  to  do  it  and  so 
on. 

So  there  was  some  rather  dramatic  change  taking  place  in  how 
we  were  prosecuting  that  war,  and  it  unfortunately  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  what  has  taken  place.  So  that  was  one  of  them. 

I  think  the  other  thing  that  happened  to  us — also,  I  was  always 
curious  about — is,  as  we  were  dealing  with  the  stability  operations, 
we  brought  on  another  command  structure,  so  to  speak,  to  deal 
with  it.  Initially  it  was  General  Garner  and  then  it  was  Ambas- 
sador Bremer.  I  think  while  some  of  that  may  have  had  its  place 
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in  time,  I  think  when  you  are  transitioning  from  a  regime  take- 
down to  the  beginnings  of  physical  and  poUtical  reconstruction  and 
the  stabihty  of  the  people,  you  should  leave  the  military  com- 
mander completely  in  charge,  so  he  can  make  that  transition,  and 
let  him  have  the  tools  of  the  interagency  to  help  him  do  that.  That 
model  we  have  been  successful  at  in  previous  major  wars  in  the 
20th  century.  We  separated  ourselves  from  that  and  we  stood  Gar- 
ner up  and  then  Jerry  Bremer  to  take  his  place. 

One  of  the  challenges  I  think  we  had — I  remember  when  I  was 
talking  to  General  Garner  in  my  office  and  he  was  laying  out  what 
his  plans  were  and  I  said.  Who  are  you  working  for?  And  he  said, 
I  work  for  Secretary  Rumsfeld.  And  I  said,  You  should  be  working 
for  General  Franks.  You  should  be  working  for  the  theater  com- 
mander who  has  control  of  that  theater  so  that  security,  physical 
reconstruction,  and  political  reconstruction  are  all  connected  to  one 
another  with  one  person  in  charge. 

And  so  I  think  we  went  down  a  separate  path  and  we  learned 
another  valuable  lesson  about  unity  of  command.  And  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  what  the  task  is;  we  have  all  learned 
throughout  our  military  careers  that  whenever  you  have  challenges 
and  you  have  significant  tasks  in  front  of  you,  you  have  got  to  have 
unity  of  command  to  apply  to  solutions  to  that  task. 

And  I  think  that  was  a  second  mistake  that  we  had  made  that 
cost  us. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  time  is  short, 
but  I  do  think  this  is  accurate.  I  don't  believe  that  we  have  heard 
in  this  committee  from  one  prior  CENTCOM  commander,  which  is 
an  embarrassing  lack  of  information  if  we  are  going  to  have  con- 
tinuity and  understanding  of  this  troubled  part  of  the  Arab  world. 
Not  only  have  we  failed  to  hear  from  rank-and-file  soldiers,  airmen 
and  Marines,  but  to  not  even  have  heard  from  one  prior 
CENTCOM  commander  is  an  amazing  lapse  of  oversight  by  this 
committee. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Saxton.  My  recollection  is  that  General  Franks  was  here  at 
one  point  while  he  was  CENTCOM  commander.  So  maybe  it  was 
after  he  retired. 

Okay.  Listen,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us  today.  This 
has  been  most  informative,  and  the  give-and-take  was  great.  The 
differences  of  opinion  were  noted  and  appreciated.  And  so  we  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  again  in  the  future.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:12,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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The  committee  meets  this  morning  to  begin  an  in-depth  look 
at  the  Army's  transformation  plans.  Today  we  will  hear  from  a 
distinguished  panel  of  outside  experts  who  bring  varying 
perspectives  but  considerable  expertise  to  this  question.  Next 
week,  the  committee  will  receive  testimony  from  the  Army's 
senior  leadership  who  will  provide  an  update  on  where  they  stand 
on  this  plan  as  well  as  explain  in  greater  detail  the  multiple  aspects 
of  this  effort. 

Let  me  first  welcome  our  witnesses  this  morning: 

•  General  (retired)  Jack  Keane,  who  retired  last  year  after  37 
years  of  distinguished  service.  General  Keane  last  served  as 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  is  well  versed  in  the 
difficult  choices  facing  the  Army  today. 

•  Major  General  (retired)  Robert  Scales,  who  served  over  30 
years  in  the  Army  before  retiring  from  his  position  as  the 
Commandant  of  the  Army  War  College. 
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•  Colonel  (retired)  Douglas  Macgregor.  Colonel  Macgregor  is 
the  author  of  Transformation  Under  Fire,  Revolutionizing 
How  America  Fights,  a  provocative  study  of  Army 
transformation. 

•  Mr.  Pat  Towell,  visiting  fellow.  Center  for  Strategic  and 
Budgetary  Assessments,  and  no  stranger  to  this  committee 
from  his  long  stint  as  defense  correspondent  for 
Congressional  Quarterly. 


Both  President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld 
have  embraced  transformation  as  a  guiding  concept  for  reshaping 
our  military  forces  for  the  new  security  challenge  facing  our 
nation.  Arguably,  the  Army  has  emerged  as  the  most  visible  and 
aggressive  effort  to  implement  this  vision. 

The  questions  before  the  committee  are  varied  and  complex, 
but  they  include: 

•  Precisely  how  is  the  Army  transforming? 

•  Is  it  moving  in  the  right  direction?  and 

•  Is  it  wise  to  attempt  such  radical  change  while  the  Army's 
troops  are  continuously  engaged  in  combat? 

We  may  find  that  the  Army  has  no  choice  but  to  significantly 
change  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  warfare,  but  we  also  have 
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an  obligation  to  determine  what  will  be  gained  and  what  will  be 
lost  as  the  Army  undergoes  this  lengthy  and  difficult  process. 

Change  is  always  difficult.  We  understand  that  some  have 
criticized  the  Army  for  being  too  bold  in  changing  when  it  is  fully 
engaged  in  combat  in  Iraq.  Others,  including  some  at  the  witness 
table,  have  said  that  the  Army's  plan  is  too  timid  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  today's  security  environment.  While  part  of  the 
Army's  plan  involves  procurement  programs,  the  more  critical 
proposed  changes  rest  in  the  Army's  culture,  doctrine  and 
organization.  In  any  case,  we  have  a  duty  to  carefully  review  this 
important  initiative  as  the  most  fundamental  change  facing  the 
Army  since  the  end  of  the  draft  close  to  thirty  years  ago. 

Our  witnesses  today  have  either  operated  within  or  studied 
the  Army  intimately.  Since  none  of  them  are  presently  officially 
connected  with  the  Army,  they  are  well  placed  to  provide  their 
frank  and  unvarnished  views  of  the  changes  the  Army  is 
undergoing. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  engage  the  experts  before  us 
with  tough  questions  about  the  Army's  plans,  which  involve  the 
reserve  components  as  well.  With  the  active  and  reserve 
components  as  stressed  as  they  are,  is  the  Army  on  the  right  track? 
Will  the  Army  plan  adequately  shape  the  force  for  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow  while  providing  sufficient  resources  and  protection 
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for  the  soldiers  who  are  sacrificing  so  much  today?  Are  the  hard 
lessons  of  Operations  Enduring  and  Iraqi  Freedom  incorporated 
into  the  proposed  plan?  We  have  the  responsibility  to  find  the 
answers  and  ensure  that  the  Army  is  on  a  prudent  course. 

As  I  said  from  the  outset,  there  is  much  to  understand  and 
discuss  so  I  look  forward  to  today's  testimony  and  the  coming 
discussion. 

But  first,  let  me  recognize  my  friend  and  ranking  member, 
Ike  Skelton  of  Missouri,  for  any  remarks  he  would  care  to  make. 


Mr.  Skelton:  [Makes  opening  remarks.] 

Chairman:  We  are  indeed  honored  to  have  such  a  distinguished 
panel  here  before  us. 

Gentlemen,  without  objection,  your  prepared  statements 
will  be  entered  into  the  record. 

General  Keane,  please  proceed  followed  by  General  Scales, 
Colonel  Macgregor  and  Mr.  Towell. 
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Cognitive  Transformation  and  Culture-Centric  Warfare 

More  than  a  year  after  the  Iraq  war  began  soldiers  are  rotating  home  with  a  sense 
of  unmet  expectations.  Consensus  seems  to  building  among  them  that  this  conflict  was 
fought  brilliantly  at  the  technological  level  but  inadequately  at  the  human  level.  The 
human  element  seems  to  underlie  virtually  all  of  the  functional  shortcomings  chronicled 
in  official  reports  and  media  stories:  information  operations,  civil  affairs,  cultural 
awareness,  soldier  conduct... and  most  glaringly,  intelligence,  from  national  to  tactical. 

Technological  failures  are  easy  to  identify  and  fix.  Human  failures  are  very  hard. 
The  human  element  in  war  is  not  a  system  built  using  the  laws  of  empiricism  but  a 
collection  and  fusion  of  seemingly  independent  thoughts  and  actions  that  combine 
together  to  influence  events  on  the  battlefield.  The  Amencan  military  is  not  accustomed 
to  finding  collective  solutions  to  address  human  failures.  But  this  war  has  shown  that  the 
development  of  such  an  approach  is  absolutely  essential  and  long  overdue. 

1  asked  a  returning  commander  from  the  Third  Infantry  Division  about  how  well 
situational  awareness  (read  aenal  and  ground  intelligence  technology)  worked  during  the 
march  to  Baghdad.  "I  knew  where  every  enemy  tank  was  dug  in  on  the  outskirts  of 
Tallil",  he  replied.  Only  problem  was  my  soldiers  had  to  fight  fanatics  charging  on  foot 
or  in  pickups  and  firing  AK  47s  and  RPGs.  1  had  perfect  situational  awareness.  What  I 
lacked  was  cultural  awareness.  Great  technical  intelligence.... wrong  enemy." 

This  officer's  prescient  remark  presaged  the  difficulties  that  would  be 
encountered  during  the  present  "cultural"  phase  of  the  war  where  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  enemy's  motivation,  intent,  will,  tactical  method  and  cultural  environment  has  proven 
to  be  far  more  important  for  success  than  the  deployment  of  smart  bombs,  unmanned 
aircraft  and  expansive  bandwidth.  Success  in  this  phase  rests  with  the  ability  of  leaders  to 
think  and  adapt  faster  than  the  enemy  and  for  soldiers  to  thrive  in  an  environment  of 
uncertainty,  ambiguity  and  unfamiliar  cultural  circumstances. 

Recent  experience  in  Iraq  reinforces  the  truism  that  the  nature  of  war  is  changing. 
Fanatics  and  fundamentalists  in  the  Middle  East  have  adapted  and  adopted  a  method  of 
war  that  seeks  to  offset  America's  technical  superiority  with  a  countervailing  method  that 
uses  guile,  subterfuge  and  terror  mixed  with  patience  and  a  willingness  to  die.  This 
approach  allows  the  weaker  to  take  on  the  stronger  and  has  proven  effective  against 
western  style  armies.  Since  the  Israeli  war  of  independence  Islamic  armies  are  0  and  7 
when  fighting  western  style  and  5  and  0  (or  5-0-1  if  this  war  is  included)  when  fighting 
unconventionally  against  Israel,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  the  military  still  remains  wedded  to  the  premise  that  success  in  war  is  best 
achieved  by  creating  an  overwhelming  technological  advantage.  Transformation  has  been 
interpreted  exclusively  as  a  technological  challenge.  So  far  we  have  spent  billions  to  gain 
a  few  additional  meters  of  precision,  knots  of  speed  or  bits  of  bandwidth.  Some  of  that 
money  might  be  better  spent  in  improving  how  well  our  military  thinks  and  studies  war  in 
an  effort  to  create  a  parallel  transformational  universe  based  on  cognition  and  cultural 
awareness.  War  is  a  thinking  man's  game.  A  military  all  too  acculturated  to  solving 
warfighting  problems  with  technology  alone  should  begin  now  to  recognize  that  wars 
must  fought  with  intellect.  Reflective  senior  officers  returning  from  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
have  concluded  that  great  advantage  can  be  achieved  by  out  thinking  rather  than  out 
equipping  the  enemy.  They  are  telling  us  that  wars  are  won  as  much  by  creating  alliances, 
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leveraging  non  military  advantages,  reading  intentions,  building  trust,  converting 
opinions  and  managing  perceptions,  all  tasks  that  demand  an  exceptional  ability  to 
understand  people,  their  culture  and  their  motivation. 

Clearly  these  imperatives  place  an  increased  premium  on  the  ability  of  America's 
military  to  understand  the  nature  and  character  of  war  as  well  as  the  cultural  proclivities 
of  the  enemy.  Yet  increasingly  military  leaders  subordinate  the  importance  of  learning 
about  war  to  the  practical  and  more  pressing  demands  of  routine  day  to  day  operations.  In 
a  word,  today's  military  has  become  so  overstretched  that  it  may  become  too  busy  to 
learn  at  a  time  when  the  value  of  learning  has  never  been  greater.  What  follows  is  a 
partial  list  of  initiatives  that  collectively  will  cost  little  but  if  taken  together  will  increase 
American  combat  proficiency  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  cost.  Implementing  only  a  few 
of  these  initiatives  will  go  a  long  way  to  creating  an  environment  conducive  to  fighting 
an  enemy  in  this  emerging  era  of  culture-centric  warfare. 

Transform  the  Operational  and  Tactical  Intelligence  Services 

Recriminations  concerning  the  failure  of  the  intelligence  services  to  find  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  Iraq  cloud  what  is  certainly  a  more  significant  failure  of  lower 
level  intelligence.  Once  the  kinetic  phase  of  the  fighting  in  Iraq  ended  soldiers  and 
Marines  found  themselves  immersed  in  an  alien  culture  unable  to  differentiate  friend 
from  foe  or  to  identify  those  within  the  population  they  couldtrust  to  provide  usefril  and 
timely  tactical  intelligence.  The  military  relied  on  intelligence  gathering  tools  and 
methods  left  over  from  the  cold  war.  A  technical  intelligence  specialist  sitting  in 
Maryland  could  exploit  data  collected  from  overhead  sensors  to  count  vehicles,  spot 
convoy  movement  or  report  on  the  level  of  telephone  traffic  halfway  around  the  globe. 
But  in  spite  of  good  intentions  a  technical  specialist  cannot  begin  to  divine  how  the 
enemy  intended  to  fight.  Today  the  enemy's  motives  often  remain  a  mystery  and  the  cost 
in  casualties  due  to  the  inability  to  understand  the  enemy  and  predict  his  actions  has  been 
tragically  too  great. 

The  military  possess  the  technological  means  in  fraq  to  conduct  net-centric 
warfare  to  proficiency  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  warfare.  But  it  lacked  the  intellectual 
acumen  and  cultural  awareness  and  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  to  conduct  culture  - 
centric  warfare.  Focus  on  the  art  rather  than  the  science  of  war  becomes  necessary  to 
secure  success  when  an  enemy  adapts  and  finds  ways  to  obviate  the  advantages  of  net- 
centric  warfare.  His  networks  consist  of  tribal  connections  and  isolated  terrorist  cells. 
Sensors,  computer  power  and  bandwidth  count  for  little  against  an  enemy  who 
communicates  by  word  of  mouth  and  back  alley  messengers  and  fights  using  simple 
weapons  that  do  not  require  networks  or  sophisticated  technological  integration  to  be 
effective. 

After  a  slow  start  tactical  intelligence  units  in  Iraq  slowly  managed  to  close  the 
information  gap.  Most  useful  information  came  from  within  the  battalions  and  brigades 
that  had  to  quell  resistance  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Information  came  from  payoffs  to 
local  tribal  leaders,  back  alley  deals,  and  intense  interrogations.  With  time  to  build  trust 
tips  offered  by  citizens  became  more  common.  But  the  layers  of  informational  agencies 
above  tactical  provided  very  little  that  was  current  and  relevant  enough  to  be 
"actionable". 
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The  lessons  of  this  failure  are  clear.  Computers  and  aerial  drones  are  no  substitute 
for  human  eyes  and  brains.  The  density  of  soldiers  who  do  "eyes  on"  reconnaissance 
must  be  increased.  The  intelligence  function  in  today's  military  is  too  thick  at  the  top  and 
too  thin  at  the  bottom.  Bureaucrats  in  the  three  letter  agencies  provide  little  that's  useflii 
to  soldiers  in  harm's  way.  This  condition  must  change.  Reform  of  the  entire  intelligence 
function  strategic  to  tactical  must  concentrate  on  compressing  layers  and  pushing  both 
collection  and  analysis  downward.  The  focus  of  every  agency  must  be  at  the  tactical 
level.  In  today's  operational  environment  if  information  is  of  little  practical  use  if  it 
doesn't  benefit  the  soldier  in  contact. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  cenmry  the  British  Army  created  a  habit  of  "seconding" 
bright  officers  to  various  comers  of  the  world  so  as  to  immerse  them  in  the  cultures  of  the 
Empire  and  to  become  intimate  with  potentates  ft-om  Egypt  to  Malaya.  Names  like  China 
Gordon  and  T  E  Lawrence  testify  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  custom.  Even  today  the  British 
Army  has  an  advantage  over  the  United  States  in  that  they  possess  officers  with  the 
ability  to  move  comfortably  between  and  within  the  inner  circles  of  foreign  militaries. 
Great  Britain's  relative  success  in  Basra  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  self-assurance 
and  comfort  with  foreign  culmre  derived  from  centuries  of  practicing  the  art  of  soldier 
diplomacy  and  liaison. 

The  American  Army  can  learn  much  from  its  closest  ally.  Soldiers  who  spend 
time  overseas  deeply  immersed  in  foreign  cultures  particularly  those  cultures  most  likely 
to  become  engaged  in  conflicts  of  strategic  importance  to  the  United  States  should  be 
rewarded  rather  than  punished  for  their  efforts.  At  the  heart  of  a  cultural-centric  approach 
to  future  war  would  be  a  cadre  of  global  scouts,  well  educated,  with  a  penchant  for 
languages  and  a  comfort  with  strange  and  distant  places.  These  soldiers  should  be  given 
time  to  immerse  themselves  in  a  single  culture  and  to  establish  trust  with  those  willing  to 
trust  them. 

A  means  for  creating  more  global  scouts  might  be  a  sponsorship  programs  by  the 
services  that  require  and  provide  funds  for  officers  and  NCOs  to  spend  long  periods 
immersed  within  foreign  cultures.  They  would  be  expected  to  graduate  from  foreign  staff 
colleges  and  to  stay  for  extended  periods  within  the  countries,  not  just  a  few  years  but 
perhaps  decades  with  no  diminution  in  career  progression.  To  ensure  that  these 
designated  "global  scouts"  do  not  interfere  or  compete  with  existing  service  personnel 
requirements  the  services  would  be  permitted  to  add  the  end  strength  and  funding 
required  to  permit  a  significant  number  of  officers  to  participate  in  programs  that  improve 
awareness  of  alien  cultures  without  threatening  officers  following  conventional  careers. 

A  successful  global  scout  initiative  would  require  a  change  of  culture  within  the 
military  intelligence  community.  In  the  hierarchy  of  command  the  scouts  would  take 
front  and  center  over  the  intelligence  technologists.  A  culture-centric  rather  than  a  net- 
centric  approach  to  intelligence  collection  would  demand  a  fundamental  change  in  how 
intelligence  specialists  are  selected,  trained  and  promoted.  A  shift  in  focus  from  a 
technological  to  a  cognitive  approach  to  intelligence  would  give  priority  to  those  who  are 
able  to  devote  time  to  studying  war  and  who  are  capable  of  immersing  themselves  in 
theaters  of  war. 

Global  scouts  must  be  supported  and  reinforced  with  a  body  of  intellectual  fellow 
travelers  within  the  intelligence  community  who  are  formally  educated  in  the  deductive 
and  inductive  skills  necessary  to  understand  and  interpret  intelligently  the  information 
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and  insights  provided  by  scouts  in  the  field.  They  should  attend  graduate  schools  in 
disciplines  necessary  to  understand  human  behavior  and  cultural  anthropology.  In 
addition  officers  from  other  government  agencies  that  routinely  ally  themselves  with  the 
military  and  perform  essential  functions  in  this  new  era  of  warfare  should  be  required  to 
attend  military  schools  specifically  designed  to  improve  the  interagency  function  in  war. 
Students  and  faculty  would  come  from  all  government  agencies  to  include  the 
departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Homeland  Security,  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  permanent 
staffs  from  the  White  House  and  Congress.  Military  attendees  would  include 
professionals  from  foreign  area,  civil  and  public  affairs,  special  forces,  and  information 
operations  specialties.  These  schools  would  be  of  such  quality  and  intellectual  integrity 
that  they  would  attract  attendees  from  the  media  and  domestic  and  international  non 
government  organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  Doctors  without  Borders. 

Reform  the  Military  Learning  Systems 

This  new  era  of  war  requires  soldiers  equipped  with  exceptional  cultural 
awareness  and  an  intuitive  sense  for  the  nature  and  character  of  war.  Where  should  this 
culture  centric  learning  take  place?  Unfortunately  higher-level  military  colleges  and 
schools  fail  to  meet  the  learning  needs  of  the  services.  Very  few  military  leaders  are 
fortunate  to  be  selected  to  attend  institutions  that  teach  war.  Those  selected  are  chosen 
based  solely  on  job  performance  rather  than  for  the  excellence  of  their  intellect.  Personnel 
policies  affecting  the  purpose  of  senior  military  education  have  transformed  these 
institutions  partly  into  meeting  places  intended  to  achieve  mterservice,  inter  agency  and 
international  comity.  The  price  for  socialization  has  been  a  diminishment  in  the  depth  and 
rigor  of  war  studies  within  these  institutions.  Thus  the  central  elements  necessary  to  gain 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  nature  and  character  or  war,  military  history  (primarily) 
along  with  war  games  and  military  psychology  and  leadership,  often  are  slighted  in  an 
effort  to  teach  every  subject  to  every  conceivable  constituency  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator. 

First,  every  military  leader,  particulady  those  whose  job  is  to  practice  war,  must 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  study  war.  Learning  must  be  a  life-long  process.  Every 
soldier  regardless  of  grade  or  specialty  should  be  given  unfettered  and  continuous  access 
to  the  best  and  most  inclusive  programs  of  war  studies.  Every  soldier  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  must  receive  recognition  and  professional  reward 
for  the  quality  of  that  learning.  Contemporary  distance  learning  technology  allows  the 
learning  process  to  be  amplified  and  proliferated  such  that  every  soldier  can  learn  to  his 
or  her  capacity  and  motivation. 

The  latest  distance  learning  technology  also  permits  military  students  to  learn  in 
groups,  virtual  seminars,  even  when  on  the  job  in  some  distant  theater  of  war.  The  task  of 
learning  should  therefore  maximize  the  sharing  and  distribution  of  learning.  Our  officers 
and  NCOs  understand  this  phenomenon.  The  remarkable  success  of  web  sites  like 
companycommander.com  and  platoonleader.com  testify  to  the  need  that  young  leaders 
have  to  learn  by  sharing.  Soldiers  should  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  continuously. 
Scholars  have  long  known  that  learning  is  life  long  not  episodic.  Therefore,  soldiers 
should  become  members  of  a  web-based  community  of  learners  from  the  moment  they 
join  the  service. 
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Second,  those  who  demonstrate  exceptional  brilliance  and  whose  capacity  for 
higher  level  strategic  leadership  is  exemplary  should  be  afforded  a  unique  opportunity  to 
expand  their  knowledge  to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  the  past.  In  this  scheme  the 
traditional  staff  and  war  colleges  would  focus  attention  exclusively  on  a  constituency 
selected  principally  on  intellectual  merit.  Every  officer  would  be  given  the  privilege  of 
competing  for  a  seat  in  these  selective  courses  in  residence.  The  courses  would  be 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  study  of  war.  The  opportunities  for  attendance  would  be 
limited.  The  pedagogical  model  for  the  school  would  be  based  on  the  very  successful 
advanced  seminars  already  extant  at  all  service  schools  (knowoi  within  the  Army  as  the 
School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies  at  the  intermediate  level  and  the  Advanced 
Strategic  Art  Program  at  the  senior  level.) 

The  military  has  too  few  learning  resources  to  train  and  educate  its  leaders 
adequately.  The  commodit>'  in  shortest  supply  is  time.  Soldiers  are  often  too  busy  to  learn 
and  for  that  reason  learning  has  taken  a  back  seat  to  action  in  today's  operationally 
focused  force.  The  Army  has  made  very  little  of  an  investment  in  private  universities  as  a 
means  for  preparing  officers  to  understand  foreign  cultures  or  to  study  the  art  of  war.  In 
1976  the  Army  sent  7,400  officers  to  fijlly  funded  graduate  school.  Today  the  Army 
sends  only  396,  half  of  whom  are  en  route  to  West  Point.  The  other  half  are  studying 
science  and  engineering  to  prepare  for  Acquisition  Corps  assignments. 

The  Army  must  create  a  new  learning  environment  centered  on  the  student  rather 
than  the  institution.  Every  learning  opportunity  should  be  crafted  to  ensure  that  the  right 
methods,  both  pedagogical  and  methodological  are  used  to  give  the  military  learner  just 
what's  needed  when  it's  needed  using  a  suitable  blend  of  site  and  web  based  delivery. 
Every  concession  must  be  made  to  lessen  the  burden  of  learning.  First  preference  should 
be  given  to  learning  at  home  over  the  web.  The  schools  should  be  held  responsible  for 
monitoring  and  assessing  the  quality  of  the  student's  achievement  while  minimizing  time 
students  spent  away  in  some  distant  classroom. 

Learning  as  a  command  responsibility. 

During  the  last  decade  corporations  have  learned  the  value  of  educating  their  employees. 
Increasingly  some  of  the  best  managed  companies  have  created  chief  learning  officers 
and  have  given  managers  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  their  subordinates  are  properly 
prepared  intellectually  to  transition  to  new  levels  of  responsibility.  The  military  can  learn 
fi'om  this  example.  Soldiers  do  best  what  commanders  demand  from  them.  Commanders 
focus  energy  on  what  their  higher  level  commanders  deem  to  be  most  important.  In  the 
past  responsibilit>'  for  learning  has  been  relegated  to  military  learning  institutions.  If  we 
are  to  create  a  body  of  leaders  in  the  future  capable  of  fighting  asymmetric  wars 
responsibility  for  learning  most  be  shifted  to  those  most  responsible  for  success — unit 
commanders. 

Unit-based  learning  and  leader  development  must  be  perceived  as  a  condition  for 
unit  readiness  overall.  More  stable  home  basing  and  a  cycled  rotation  system  now  under 
development  in  the  Army  and  extant  in  other  services  will  allow  enough  scheduled  down 
time  for  commanders  to  establish  and  actively  superintend  a  disciplined  study  program 
for  junior  officers  and  non  commissioned  officers.  A  method  for  monitoring  the  time 
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devoted  to  professional  development  must  be  established  by  a  disinterested  authority 
divorced  from  service  personnel  systems  such  as  the  joint  staff. 

The  level  of  responsibility  for  critical  decision-making  m  the  services  continues  to 
drift  downward.  Today  sergeants  make  strategic  decisions  that  only  a  decade  ago  were 
resened  for  officers  of  ver>'  senior  grade.  In  Afghanistan,  special  forces  sergeants 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  Taliban  by  establishing  trust  and  mutual  effort  between  the 
Northern  Alliance  and  U  S  forces.  Sergeants  called  in  precision  strikes  from  strategic 
bombers  that  proved  so  successful  in  breaking  the  back  of  Taliban  resistance.  Thus  non 
commissioned  officers  must  be  educated  as  well  as  trained  for  this  new  style  of  war.  All 
NCOs  should  be  given  cultural  and  language  training.  Those  with  the  greatest  promise 
should  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  pursue  the  study  war  either  in  advanced  military  or 
civilian  educational  institutions. 

Leverage  Learning  Science  to  Find  Those  Best  Suited  to  Fight  Culture-Centric  War 

History  teaches  that  great  combat  commanders  have  one  trait  in  common.  They 
possess  a  unique,  intuitive  sense  of  the  battlefield.  They  have  the  ability  to  think  in  time, 
to  sense  events  they  cannot  see,  to  orchestrate  disparate  actions  such  that  the  symphony 
of  war  is  played  out  in  exquisite  harmony.  Perhaps  no  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  among 
many  superbly  qualified  commanders  has  this  unique  gift.  Often  those  with  the 
operational  "right  stuff  are  found  only  by  accident.  Commanders  at  the  National 
Training  Center  often  observe  that  it  is  the  most  unlikely  commanders  who  perform  well 
in  the  heart  of  battle.  Perhaps  they  lack  a  certain  pedigree,  are  rough  around  the  edges, 
perhaps  even  profane.. .but  they  know  how  to  fight. 

In  the  past  the  only  sure  venue  for  exposing  the  naturals  was  in  battle.  Soldier's 
lives  had  to  be  expended  to  find  commanders  with  the  right  stuff.  But  today  learning 
science  offers  the  ability  to  identify  those  who  can  make  decisions  intuitively  in  the  heat 
of  battle.  The  Germans  called  this  gift  "fingerspitzengeftihl"  or  finger  tip  sense.  Many 
managers  can  make  the  right  decision  if  given  enough  time,  advice  and  data.  But  only 
combat  leaders  can  make  the  right  decision  at  the  right  time  in  a  crisis  when  the  fog  of 
war  is  greatest:  when  tired,  fearfiil,  and  isolated. 

But  learning  science  today  offers  the  opportunity  to  find  tiie  naturals  without 
bloodshed.  The  services  must  exploit  this  science  by  conducting  research  in  cognition, 
problem  solving,  and  rapid  decision  making  in  uncertain,  stressfii!  environments  like 
combat.  Leaders  must  be  exposed  during  peacetime  to  realistic  simulations  that  replicate 
conditions  of  uncertainty,  fear  and  ambiguity  such  that  those  who  demonstrate 
fingerspitzgefuhl  are  identified  eariy,  perhaps  as  early  as  commissioning.  Those  with  the 
right  stuff  should  be  cultivated  and  exercised  continuously  to  sharpen  their  decision 
making  prowess  before  they  lead  soldiers  into  real  combat. 

Military  intellectual  institutions  must  conduct  research  into  a  greatly  expanded 
effort  to  understand  the  cognitive  decision-making  process.  As  much  attention  should  be 
given  to  understanding  how  culture-centric  systems  interpret  and  use  data  as  to  how  net- 
centric  systems  collect  data.  We  need  to  better  understand  what  information  really  is 
necessary  for  making  decisions.  Important  in  this  effort  is  an  understanding  of  how 
different  commanders  use  information.  Cognitive  systems  capable  of  customizing  the 
decision-making  process  will  emerge  from  that  understanding.  Perhaps  soon  commanders 
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will  be  offered  exercises  and  decision  aids  that  will  optimize  their  ability  to  make  the 
right  decisions  in  the  midst  of  a  mountain  of  information  that  will  invariably  descend  on 
them  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

The  requirement  to  better  anticipate  and  shape  performance  in  battle  is  made  all 
the  more  challenging  by  today's  conflict  environment.  Good  commanders  know  how  to 
lead  in  combat.  Great  commanders  possess  the  unique  intuitive  sense  of  how  to  transition 
very  quickly  from  active,  kinetic  warfare  distinguished  by  fire  and  maneuver  to  a  more 
subtle  kind  of  cultural  warfare  distinguished  by  the  ability  to  win  the  war  of  will  and 
perception.  Rare  are  the  leaders  who  can  make  the  transition  between  these  two  disparate 
universes  and  lead  and  fight  competently  in  both. 

Recently  I  attended  a  service  specific  wargame  that  was  intended  to  examine  the 
course  of  fijture  war.  The  scenario  was  placed  in  the  Middle  East.  I  noted  that  all  of  the 
players,  red  and  blue,  were  either  American  or  NATO  allies.  I  asked  if  perhaps  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  include  participants  from  Moslem  countries  particularly  in  the  "red 
ceil".  One  of  the  game  directors  replied  to  my  suggestion:  Oh,  we  tried  that  two  years  ago 
but  those  guys  became  too  disruptive."  Right.  "Disruption"  or  the  need  to  create 
uncertainty  should  be  the  aim  of  wargaming.  As  a  matter  of  course  every  exercise,  game 
and  major  joint  training  event  should  add  uncertainty  and  unpredictability  in  the  form  of 
alien  representation.  Otherwise  games  become  exercises  scripted  through  the 
preconceptions  and  biases  of  western  culture. 

Acculturate  Every  Soldier  to  Prospective  Theaters  of  War 

One  division  commander  in  Iraq  told  me  that  his  greatest  worry  was  that  his  soldiers 
comprised  "an  army  of  strangers  in  the  midst  of  strangers".  During  the  early  months  of 
occupation  cultural  isolation  in  Iraq  created  a  tragic  barrier  separating  Iraqis  of  good  will 
from  the  inherent  goodness  that  Amencan  soldiers  demonstrated  so  effectively  during 
previous  penods  of  occupation  in  such  places  as  Korea,  Japan  and  Germany.  This 
cultural  wall  must  be  torn  down.  Lives  depend  on  it. 

Every  young  soldier  should  receive  cultural  and  language  instruction.  The 
purpose  would  not  be  to  make  every  soldier  a  linguist  but  to  make  every  soldier  a 
diplomat  in  uniform  equipped  with  just  enough  sensitivity  and  linguistic  skills  to 
understand  and  converse  with  the  indigenous  citizen  on  the  street.  The  mission  of  soldier 
acculturation  is  too  important  to  be  relegated  to  last  minute  briefings  prior  to  deployment. 
Acculturation  policy  should  be  devised,  monitored  and  assessed  as  a  joint  responsibility. 
Today's  e-leaming  technologies  will  permit  such  a  program  to  be  distributed  over  the 
web.  Soldiers  should  be  able  to  achieve  proficiency  at  home  and  demonstrate  their 
knowledge  using  assessment  tools  administered  by  DoD  or  the  Joint  Staff  before  any 
soldier  deploys  overseas. 

The  military  spends  millions  to  create  urban  combat  sites  designed  to  train 
soldiers  how  to  kill  an  enemy  in  cities.  But  perhaps  equally  useful  might  urban  sites 
optimized  to  teach  soldiers  how  to  coexist  with  and  cultivate  trust  and  understanding 
among  indigenous  peoples  inside  foreign  urban  settings.  Such  centers  would  immerse 
young  soldiers  within  a  simulated  Middle  Eastern  city,  perhaps  near  a  mosque  or  busy 
marketplace  where  they  would  be  confronted  with  various  crises  precipitated  by 
expatriate  role  players  who  would  seek  to  agitate  and  incite  a  local  mob  to  violence. 
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Interagency  and  international  presence  would  be  as  evident  in  these  centers  as  the 
services  and  joint  agencies  with  perhaps  a  State  Department,  CIA  or  allied  observer 
controller  calling  the  shots  during  an  exercise. 

To  assist  in  the  acculturation  process  the  Department  of  Defense  should  be 
required  to  build  databases  that  contain  the  religious  and  cultural  norms  for  world 
populations — to  identify  the  interests  of  the  major  parties,  the  cultural  taboos--so  that 
soldiers  can  download  the  information  quickly  and  use  it  profitably  in  the  field. 


Cognitive  Reform  is  Hard 

In  a  strange  twist  of  irony  the  demands  for  overseas  deployments  today  have  created  a 
military  too  busy  to  learn  at  a  time  when  the  uncertainties  of  contemporary  warfare 
demand  that  military  professionals  spend  more  time  in  reflective  study.  At  a  time  when 
the  military  requires  a  more  flexible  and  vibrant  learning  environment  the  educational 
systems  imbedded  m  the  military  have  become  more  ossified  and  bureaucratic.  Very  few 
learning  executives  have  any  experience  with  the  learning  profession.  Most  are  operators 
who  dip  periodically  into  military  education  or  long  service  civilian  bureaucrats  whose 
interest  often  is  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  academy  rather  than  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  soldier.  Senior  leaders  often  view  the  learning  process  as  a  means  to  fulfill 
educational  requirements  with  as  little  interruption  as  possible  in  rotation  schedules  to 
operational  assignments. 

A  process  of  cognitive  transformation  cannot  be  accomplished  in  uncoordinated 
bits  and  pieces  as  it  is  today.  Neither  can  the  services  be  relied  upon  to  put  forth  the 
resources  in  time  and  money  necessary  to  accomplish  such  a  comprehensive 
transformation.  If  done  right,  cognitive  and  cultural  transformation  might  well  demand 
change  as  sweeping  and  revolutionary  as  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Amendment.  The  end 
state  of  this  effort  should  be  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  learning  throughout  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  much  is  clear  fi-om  past  efforts,  however:  reform  of  this 
magnitude  is  essential,  long  overdue  and  undoable  without  the  commitment  of  the  entire 
military  intellectual  community. 
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Army  Transformation:  Implications  for  the  Future 
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Current  Army  transformation  programs  are  not  informed  by  the  realities  of 
modern  combat  or  rigorous  testing  and  experimentation.  While  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  interest  in  the  concepts  of  rotational  readiness  and  unit  cohesion,  the 
disastrous  decision  to  keep  American  soldiers  and  units  in  Iraq  for  12  months  at 
a  time  reinforces  my  broader  reservations  about  Army  transformation.  Today,  our 
ground  force  is  apparently  exhausted  and  incapable  of  securing  the  stretch  of 
road  from  downtown  Baghdad  to  Iraq's  international  airport.  Thus,  my  greatest 
concern  is  that  the  current  thrust  of  Army  transformation  may  actually  reduce  the 
Army's  fighting  power  and  operational  flexibility  just  as  the  international 
environment  is  placing  greater  demands  on  our  ground  forces. 

I  will  begin  by  examining  two  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  that  are 
distorting  Army  transformation.  The  first  of  these  distortions  arises  from  the  belief 
that  information  can  substitute  for  armored  protection,  firepower  and  off-road 
mobility. 

Assumptions 

Perfect  situational  awareness,  the  key  underiying  assumption  of  the 
Army's  future  combat  system  is  an  illusion,  or  perhaps  a  delusion.  Situational 
awareness  promises  that  information  about  the  enemy  and  his  intentions  will 
always  be  available  when  it  is  needed.  It  also  assumes  that  everyone  inside  the 
battlespace  will  create  and  exploit  information  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

As  a  result,  situational  awareness  demands  a  greater  level  of 
technological  capability  than  is  attainable  today  or  in  the  decades  ahead.  Most 
important,  there  is  no  evidence  that  plentiful  networked  information  can  replace 
killing  power  and  inherent  survivability,  especially  in  close  combat.  Timely  and 
useful  information  is  critical,  but  it  cannot  substitute  for  firepower,  mobility  and 
armored  protection. 

During  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  despite  unparalleled  intelligence  assets, 
most  of  the  fighting  on  the  ground  was  characterized  by  the  participants  as 
resulting  from  meeting  engagements-battles  in  which  American  forces 
unexpectedly  bumped  into  the  enemy.'  No  one  should  have  been  surprised.  Land 
warfare  is  by  its  very  nature  chaotic.  No  technologies  or  systems  exist  to  prevent 
such  surprises  in  towns,  cities  or  complex  terrain  populated  by  non-combatants 
and  systems  on  today's  drawing  boards  are  unlikely  to  be  effective  for  many, 
many  years-if  ever. 

As  experience  in  Iraq  demonstrates,  another  flawed  assumption  is  the 
belief  that  strategic  speed  (deployment)  is  worth  sacrificing  protection  and 
firepower.  What  the  Army  does  after  it  arrives  in  a  theater  of  crisis  or  conflict  is 
much  more  important  than  how  fast  it  gets  there.  Formidable  Army  ground  forces 
can  be  organized,  equipped,  trained,  and  postured  through  a  joint  rotational 
readiness  system  to  deploy  a  powerful  force  in  a  matter  of  days  and  decisively 
influence  events.  Getting  a  light  force  to  the  same  place  a  few  hours  or  days 
sooner  does  not  have  the  same  effect.  In  fact,  it  may  produce  a  speedy  defeat 
rather  than  a  decisive  victory. 
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Large  quantities  of  light  infantry  with  nothing  more  than  the  weapons  they 
can  carry  after  they  dismount  to  attack  from  either  up-armored  HMMWVs  or 
Stryl<ers  will  sustain  heavy  losses.  Light  infantry  is  not  designed  to  lead 
penetration  attacks  into  urban  areas  or  against  any  prepared  enemy  defense  and 
should  never  be  used  in  that  role."  For  light  Infantry  to  succeed,  it  must  be 
integrated  with  real  mobility,  devastating  firepower,  and  armored  protection  so 
that  it  does  not  become  a  road-bound  paramilitary  police  force  subject  to 
blockade  and  ambush.  If  we  stay  on  the  current  intellectual  path,  we  risk  fielding 
Army  units  that  will  end  up  like  the  1*'  Cavalry  Division  in  the  la  Drang  valley, 
calling  for  air  strikes  on  its  own  position  to  avoid  annihilation. 

The  greatest  irony  is  that  our  current  inventory  of  tanks  and  armored 
fighting  vehicles  actually  arrive  as  quickly  as  the  so-called  light  force.  In  the 
future.  Army  forces  arriving  from  the  air  or  the  sea  must  include  heavy  or  true 
medium  weight  armor  -  Abrams  and  Bradleys,  or  platforms  similar  to  the  M8 
Armored  Gun  System  and  TRACER  equipped  with  hybrid-electric  engines  and 
band  track,  respectively.  These  platforms  and  systems  are  capable  of 
augmenting  light  infantry  and  punching  through  enemy  forces  with  devastating . 
effect.  Ultimately,  airpower,  armor,  stand-off  attack  in  the  form  of  UCAVS, 
mortars  and  artillery,  special  operations  forces,  engineers  and  infantry  all  must 
cooperate  in  contemporary  combat.  But  armored  forces  are  central  to  dominating 
the  enemy  on  the  ground  with  impunity.'" 

Now.  I  will  turn  briefly  to  a  short  discussion  of  the  Army's  three  main 
transformation  initiatives  or  programs.  I  realize  that  the  members  of  Congress 
listen  to  a  host  of  problems  on  a  daily  basis.  As  a  result,  I  am  including  some 
recommendations  that  may  be  of  use  to  you  as  you  work  closely  with  the  Army's 
senior  leadership  in  the  future. 

Stryker  Brigades 

The  current  stryker  brigade  combat  team  lacks  the  joint  C4ISR,  firepower, 
protection,  mobility  and  organic  logistical  support  to  be  a  full-dimensional 
warfighting  organization  and  its  operational  utility  will  continue  to  be  limited  to 
peace  support  or  paramilitary  police  operations.  A  glance  at  the  s//y/cer  brigade  in 
Northern  Iraq  provides  ample  evidence  for  this  statement.  The  Army's  senior 
leadership  wisely  decided  to  keep  the  stryker  brigade  remote  from  the  scene  of 
the  action  in  Central  Iraq  where  the  lethal  quality  of  dose  combat  might  inflict 
serious  casualties  on  it.  Frankly,  in  peace  support  operations,  the  block  III  LAV 
with  its  stabilized  25mm  chain  gun  with  stand-off  engagement  capability,  though 
lighter  and  never  designed  for  close  combat,  is  more  lethal  and  less  expensive 
than  the  stryker  carrier. 

According  to  its  published  doctrine,  the  stryker  brigade  is  designed  to 
move  light  infantry  quickly  on  primary  or  secondary  roads  to  a  point  where  the 
infantry  will  dismount  and  conduct  combat  operations  on  foot  with  unstabilized 
machine  guns  and,  eventually,  105mm  guns  on  strykers  in  support,  presuming 
the  mobile  gun  system  can  be  made  to  work. 
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This  approach  is  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  read  tactical  manuals  for 
mechanized  infantry  in  the  1960s.  In  anything  but  an  environment  where  the 
enemy's  anti-armor,  artillery  and  mining  capabilities  are  slim  to  nonexistent, 
these  tactics  are  a  prescription  for  mass  slaughter.  The  lethality  of  small  arms  is 
simply  too  great. 

Lastly,  the  claim  that  this  formation  can  deploy  into  action  anywhere  in  the 
world  on  C130s  in  96  hours  is  not  supported  by  empirical  evidence.'"  Given  the 
size,  weight  and  volume  of  wheeled  armored  vehicles,  the  stryker  hr\ga6e  is  not 
suitable  for  strategic  air  lift  and  will  deploy  as  a  unit  via  sealift  as  seen  quite 
recently  when  the  stryker  brigade  currently  serving  in  Iraq  arrived  via  ship  in 
Kuwait  City  harbor. 

RECOMMENDATION:  Recommend  that  Congress  curtail  the  acquisition  of  more 
Strykers  and  shift  funds  into  the  acquisition  of  more  promising  technologies  and 
platforms  with  close  combat  capability  in  urban  or  complex  terrain.  Congress 
should  also  demand  that  the  Army  provide  a  plan  for  pooling  Strykers  in  support 
of  Army  units  rotating  through  peace  support  missions  on  the  British  Army  model. 
A  cost-effective  alternative  to  permanently  equipping  light  infantry  with  Strykers 
would  involve  the  purchase  of  a  limited  number  of  wheeled  armored  vehicles  for 
use  by  Army  units  rotating  through  routine  peace  support  missions.  The  British 
Army  uses  this  approach  in  Ulster  and  Cyprus  with  considerable  success. 

Modular  Brigade  Plan 


Let  me  turn  now  to  the  Army's  "modular"  brigade  plan  -  a  plan  for  smaller, 
less  capable  versions  of  today's  formations.  The  Army's  plan  to  reorganize  the 
Army's  ten  division  force  into  two  battalion  brigades  with  reconnaissance 
elements,  half  of  whom  are  mounted  in  up-armored  HMMWVs  is  dangerous  and 

When  is  a  Brigade  no  longer  viable? 

Loss  of  Combat  Power  in  reinforced  Mechanized  Infantry  Brigade 
Combat  Teams' 


1994 

1998 

2004 

Total 
Change 

%  Change 

M1 

67 

53 

56 

-11 

-16% 

M2/M3 

149 

121 

76 

-73 

-  48% 

Infantry  Squads 

72 

54 

36 

-36 

•  50% 

120mm  Mortars 

20 

14 

14 

-6 

-  30% 

155mm  Artillery 

24 

18 

16 

-8 

-33% 

Total  Troops 
(reinforced) 

4,900 

4709 

3700 

•1300 

-  26% 

■Conipa(i«an  b39«d  on  r)«avy  m«ctianl2ad  -MentrY  brigad«  cmnbst  team  vntti  Ml.  Signal.  AitKMry.  Cavalry.  Air  0«fans«. 
MiWary  Pone*  attacfied  Ounng  OIF.  3^  10  8CT»  <Mcn  r«<nforoad  10  S  000  or  Tiora  troops  In  gamlon.  Dngsdes  number 
rou9«»2300, 

unsupported  by  either  contemporary  battlefield  experience  or  rigorous  analysis. 
Because  no  thorough  plan  to  fundamentally  restructure  how  the  Army  supports 
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fighting  forces  was  developed  in  parallel,  the  more  numerous  two-battalion 
brigades  actually  result  in  a  personnel  requirement  for  more  support  troops. 
Organizationally,  the  concept  increases  dependency  on  external  support  from 
Army  division  and  corps  echelons,  as  well  as  the  larger  joint  force  and  defeats 
the  very  idea  of  independence  in  mobile,  dispersed,  360  degree  warfare. 

In  practice,  modular  means  "stand  alone"  and  these  new  formations  will 
not  be  capable  of  independent  operations  inside  a  joint  expeditionary  force.  The 
concept  looks  like  an  attempt  to  equate  a  near-term  requirement  to  rotate  smaller 
formations  through  occupation  duty  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan  with  the  transformation 
of  the  Army  into  a  new  warfighting  structure,  but  the  two  missions  are  not  the 
same  at  all.  We  can  do  both. 

During  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  Army  brigades  in  the  3"^  Infantry  Division 
had  to  be  significantly  reinforced  to  operate  across  the  Iraq  in  an  environment 
where  units  fought  in  all  directions  or  360  degrees.  This  condition  resulted  in  the 
expansion  of  brigade  combat  teams  in  the  3    Infantry  Division  from  3,900  troops 
to  5,000  or  more  troops.  This  was  necessary  to  give  brigades  the  fighting  power 
and  organic  logistical  support  to  operate  independently.  The  formations  to  which  I 
am  referring,  combat  maneuver  groups,  are  detailed  in  my  two  books.  Breaking 
the  Phalanx  and  Transformation  under  Fire. 

Brigadier  General 
Commands  5,000  -  5,500  Troops 

Combat  Maneuver  Group  is  an  Independent  Battlegroup 
Designed  for  Close  Combat  inside  a  Joint  Expeditionary  Force 
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2200 
TROOPS 
-  (2)  TANK  CO  AND  (2)  .MECH  INF  CO 
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27  MlAl/2  Tanks 
9  120mm  Mortars 


What  these  reinforced  brigades  lacked,  however,  were  the  Joint 
C4ISR  plugs,  armed  helicopters,  adequate  organic  support  and  depth  in  the 
command  and  staff  structures;  the  very  capabilities  provided  inside  the 
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combat  maneuver  group  shown  above.  As  the  reinforced  brigades  grew  in 
size  and  complexity,  ttie  commanders  and  their  staffs  were  required  to  perform 
tasks  historically  coordinated  and  executed  at  division  and  corps  levels.  These 
tasks  were  really  too  challenging  for  a  colonel  with  a  staff  of  one  lieutenant 
colonel,  two  majors  and  numerous  captains  and  lieutenants  to  handle  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis.  Furthermore,  as  our  commanders  in  the  field  repeatedly  tell  us, 
today's  battalions  and  brigades  are  already  too  small  for  either  sustained  combat 
or  post-war  security  operations.  To  be  independent,  combat  formations  must  be 
able  to  sustain  casualties  and  keep  fighting.  Making  brigades  smaller  is  not  the 
answer.  It  just  makes  us  weaker. 

Recommendation:  Congress  should  suspend  the  Army's  on-going  plans  to 
reorganize  the  ten-division  force  into  new  two-battalion  brigades.  Congress 
should  direct  the  Army  to  stand-up  the  alternative  of  brigadier-general 
commanded  formations  of  between  5,000  and  5,500  troops,  formations  larger 
than  current  brigades,  but  smaller  than  existing  divisions.  Congress  should 
mandate  the  independent  examination  of  this  force  design  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
in  joint  simulation  within  a  prescribed  schedule  for  completion  in  not  more  than 
12  months." 

Future  Combat  System 

Next  in  line  for  discussion  is  the  Army's  Future  Combat  System  or  FCS.  In 
theory,  the  FCS  will  produce  a  family  of  systems  that  will  replace  virtually  the 
entire  mix  of  Army  combat  systems,  as  they  exist  today.  FCS.  however,  is  not  a 
single  system,  but  an  undefined  architecture  of  force  structure,  systems,  and 
tactics  without  any  tie  to  field-testing  or  examination.  The  problem  is  that  it  is 
difficult  enough  to  test  all  the  systems  in  a  single  platform  without  requiring 
multiple  platforms  to  function  in  a  coordinated  fashion  when  the  tools  to  evaluate 
and  test  such  an  array  do  not  presently  exist.  There  is  also  the  unspoken  and 
unsupported  assumption  that  FCS  will  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  employ  and 
require  fewer  soldiers.  The  catch,  however,  is  that  the  complex  network  of 
unmanned  vehicles,  and  precision  fires  may  reduce  personnel,  but  increase  the 
cost  and  the  complexity  of  the  system  to  unacceptable  levels."' 

In  terms  of  doctrine,  tactics  and  organization,  the  Army  views  FCS  as 
shaping  the  battle  "out  of  contact,"  assuming  that  perfect  situational  awareness 
will  turn  every  actual  engagement  into  an  exploitation  operation  rather  than  a 
decisive  battle.  Of  course,  unless  the  network  operates  perfectly  the  FCS- 
equipped  force  may  not  be  powerful  enough  to  shape  the  battle  extensively, 
much  less  win  an  engagement  in  contact.  More  important,  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  underpins  the  FCS  also  denies  the  enemy  a  vote  in  how  he  will  fight."'' 

In  a  period  when  rapid  obsolescence  is  a  high  risk,  "wildcatting"  with  new 
designs,  even  aggressively  courting  failure  with  limited  numbers  of  prototypes,  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  Army  transformational  methodology  should  be:  Look 
forward  to  the  next  technology  we  can  exploit  that  will  help.  Field  it  in  limited 
quantities  to  the  current  force.  Play  with  it.  Test  it.  Develop  new  operational, 
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organizational  and  doctrinal  modes  for  it.  Feed  that  back  into  building  the  next 
capability  and  iterate.  This  means  going  through  a  rigorous  process  of 
experimentation  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  sustained  military  superiority."'" 

Recommendation:  Congress  should  insist  on  the  rapid  prototyping  of  new 
technologies  and  platforms  as  they  mature  inside  new  organizations  with  new 
mixes  of  capabilities  and  require  demonstrated  performance  of  the  proposed 
FCS  network  before  more  funds  are  released.  In  budget  terms,  scaling  back  FCS 
in  this  way  would  see  FCS  funding  drop  to  perhaps  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  This 
would  be  enough  money  for  aggressive  prototyping  and  true  experimentation,  but 
would  allow  the  army  to  pay  other  important  bills.  The  Army  should  not  halt  R8eD, 
but  it  must  avoid  approaches  that  are  unlikely  to  succeed. 
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We  need  a  plan  for  more  combat  power  and  less,  not  more  overhead! 
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W2A  New  Operational  Architecture 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  Army's  proposed,  new  operational  architecture.  It 
appears  that  this  new  architecture  is  not  new,  but  instead  arbitrarily  derived  from 
the  Cold  War  force  structure.  The  principle  result  is  a  unit  of  action  or  UA  that  is 
actually  nothing  more  than  a  conventional  brigade  while  the  unit  of  employment 
or  UE  equates  to  a  division  or  corps  as  shown  in  the  chart  above."* 

The  Unit  of  Employment  discussion  (in  which  the  Army  conceals  the  truth 
that  UEx  =  division  and  UEy  =  corps)  is  at  best  confusing  and  at  worst 
misleading."  Other  than  adding  still  more  inadequately  staffed  brigade 
headquarters  to  an  already  top-heavy  force  plus  many  more  support  troops,  the 
approach  amounts  to  no  change  in  the  way  the  army  is  commanded,  and 
controlled.  In  sum,  chopping  up  the  existing  division  into  smaller  pieces  does  not 
change  the  current  warfighting  paradigm,  reduce  or  eliminate  echelons  of 
unneeded  C2,  or  advance  jointness  on  the  operational  level  where  it  must  be 
seamless. 

Recommendation:  Congress  should  demand  that  the  Army  explore  new  force 
designs  that  eliminate  unnecessary  command  levels  and  create  viable  joint 
planning  and  execution  capability  under  a  Standing  Joint  Force  Headquarters. 
Congress  should  instruct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish  one  Standing 
Joint  Force  Headquarters  under  a  three-star  officer  within  six  months.  An 
independent  assessment  monitored  by  this  Congress  should  follow  the  stand-up 
of  this  new  command  structure. 

Army  Culture 

Finally,  a  discussion  of  Army  transformation  without  a  note  on  Army 
service  culture  would  miss  a  key  element  in  the  transformation  process. 
Whenever  an  Army  Chief  of  Staff  makes  a  pronouncement,  regardless  of 
whether  the  pronouncement  is  based  on  sound  analysis  and  accurate  data, 
every  officer  knows  that  in  order  to  be  promoted,  he  or  she  must  sign  on 
unconditionally  for  the  "party  line."  In  this  cultural  setting,  there  is  no  argument, 
no  debate  and  no  experimentation.  One  experienced  observer  of  Army 
experimentation  remarked  to  me  that  current  programs  remind  him  of  the 
Queen's  declaration  in  Alice  in  Wonderland:  "First  the  verdict,  then  the  trial!"*' 
Experimentation  is  simply  designed  to  demonstrate  the  rightness  of  whatever  the 
Chief  of  Staff  or  any  other  four  star  general  said. 

This  condition  was  the  consequence  of  the  former  Army  Chief  of  Staffs 
statement  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  spring  of  2000  that  "it 
was  now  possible  to  think  of  placing  the  whole  Army  on  wheels."  Although  the 
statement  had  no  basis  in  fact  whatsoever,  no  one  in  either  the  Congress  or  the 
Senate  challenged  it  so  it  was  never  challenged  inside  the  Army. 

The  current  emphasis  on  the  formation  of  two  battalion  brigades  and  an 
army  composed  increasingly  of  light,  vulnerable  forces  has  had  a  similar  chilling 
effect  inside  the  Army  even  though  the  evidence  from  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  does 
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not  support  this  conclusion.  Our  soldiers,  sergeants,  lieutenants  and  captains  are 
among  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  They  now  have  much  more  combat 
experience  than  the  generals  commanding  them,  but  they  are  not  being  listened 
to.  If  asked,  they  will  tell  congress  that  when  we  have  armor  and  firepower,  we 
crush  the  enemy. 

When  we  match  our  unsupported  light  infantry  against  the  Iraqi  insurgent 
under  conditions  of  symmetry,  we  take  losses  and  the  attacking  enemy 
frequently  escapes.  Ignoring  this  reality  because  it  contradicts  our  personal 
preferences  is  unacceptable.  This  sort  of  bias  reinforces  a  flawed  institutional 
culture  that  teaches  officers  to  "always  give  the  boss  what  the  boss  wants"  in  a 
setting  where  every  officer  knows  that  the  senior  man  present  is  always  right. 
The  result  is  that  caution,  conservatism,  and  compliance  are  the  qualities  that  the 
Army  cultivates,  and.  during  the  initial  stages  of  any  conflict,  these  qualities 
always  convey  an  impression  of  reasoned  judgment. 

A  sobering  example  of  how  seductive  these  qualities  can  be  was 
illustrated  by  the  decision  in  April  of  this  year  that  we  should  negotiate  a 
settlement  with  the  insurgents  in  Fallujah  instead  of  eliminating  them.  The  result 
is  that  until  crisis  and  conflict  demand  decisive  action,  officers  who  are  willing  to 
risk  action — the  essence  of  initiative — are  viewed  with  considerable 
apprehension. 

As  long  as  this  culture  is  allowed  to  persist,  it  will  also  militate  against  the 
agility  of  mind  that  is  so  critical  to  success  in  both  nation-state  and  sub-national 
war.  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  the  balance  of  force  on  the  ground  is  much 
less  meaningful  in  defeating  insurgencies.  The  success  of  counter-insurgency 
operations  depends  much  more  on  the  agility  of  mind  than  on  any  other  single 
factor  and  it's  the  absence  of  this  agility  at  high  levels  that,  I  suspect,  constrains 
us  most  today  in  Iraq. 

Recommendation:  This  is  a  complex  issue  because  people  carry  culture. 
Congress  should  investigate  how  officers  in  the  Army  are  advanced  to  senior 
rank  and  what  can  be  done  to  change  the  current  institutional  culture. 

Summary 

To  briefly  sum  up,  today's  senior  leaders,  dealing  as  they  do  with  life  and 
death  should  be  as  utterly  realistic  and  ruthless  in  discarding  the  old  for  the  new, 
as  General  Marshall  from  the  time  he  was  elevated  from  one  star  to  four  stars  in 
June  1939.  But  the  historical  record  makes  clear  that  senior  officers  are  not 
always  realistic.  Comfort  with  the  status  quo  breeds  distrust  of  change.  Victory 
over  weak,  incompetent  adversaries  creates  the  illusion  of  strength  and  capability 
when  the  reality  may  be  quite  different. 

Ultimately,  new  fighting  forces  with  new  ideas  and  new  capabilities 
emerge  as  the  result  of  political  interest  and  private  sector  pressure.  In  the  1930s 
for  instance,  the  Germans  got  tanks  and  the  French  got  forts.  In  the  United 
States  where  there  was  no  interest  in  the  Army  at  all,  there  was  no  pressure  to 
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make  substantive  change  and  the  Army's  generals  were  given  tacit  leave  to 
romanticize  warfare  in  the  form  of  horse  cavalry. 

Today,  the  Army's  generals  are  investing  approximately  12  billion  dollars 
in  stryker  initiatives,  when  much  of  that  money  could  be  invested  more  usefully  in 
new  fuel-efficient  engines  inside  more  survivable  and  lethal  armored  platforms  for 
use  in  urban  environments  and  dispersed  mobile  warfare.  Congress  should 
remember  that  a  pipeline  carrying  fuel  from  a  refinery  in  Kuwait  to  Iraq  had  to  be 
built  to  sustain  the  offensive  to  Baghdad.  This  obvious  vulnerability  demonstrated 
first  during  Desert  Storm  is  too  dangerous  to  ignore  for  another  12  years. 

The  soldiers,  sergeants,  lieutenants  and  captains  fighting  this  war  must 
have  a  decisive  role  in  shaping  the  content  of  new  tactical  organizations  and 
equipment.  Based  on  personal  conversation  with  officers  ranging  in  rank  from 
lieutenant  to  general,  this  Congress  should  know  that  had  the  officers  of  the  3"* 
Infantry  Division  been  allowed  to  do  so,  the  formations  that  would  have  emerged 
in  the  wake  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  would  have  resembled  those  outlined  in 
Transformation  under  Fire  and  Breaking  the  Phalanx,  not  the  ones  they  are 
currently  compelled  to  establish. 

The  Army  must  provide  the  joint  force  with  a  diversity  of  capabilities  from 
theater  missile  defense  to  rapidly  deployable  armored  fighting  forces.  One  size 
does  not  fit  all.  In  fact,  if  Iran  launched  its  numerous  tactical  ballistic  and  cruise 
missiles  at  US  targets  in  the  Persian  Gulf  today,  we  would  be  discussing  the 
shortfalls  in  the  Army's  theater  missile  defense  capabilities,  rather  than  up- 
armored  HMMWVs  and  strykers. 

What  happens  if  nothing  is  done? 

Real  change  in  the  international  system  is  outpacing  anticipated  change. 
Future,  large-scale  regional  war  aimed  at  American  interests  now  seems  no 
more  than  4  to  5  years  off  with  the  strategic  threat  that  the  United  States  could  be 
deprived  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  However,  these  conditions  were  not 
inevitable. 

Our  friends  in  Egypt  and  Jordan  along  with  our  British  and  Italian  Allies 
watched  in  disbelief  through  the  summer  and  fall  of  2003  as  our  strategy  of 
indecision  on  the  ground  in  Iraq  produced  inaction  against  known  pockets  of 
resistance  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  humiliated,  killed  or  incarcerated 
thousands  of  Iraqi  Arabs  without  trial,  the  vast  majority  of  which  were  not  the 
enemy.  The  result  was:  we  nurtured  the  insurgency. 

We  cannot  change  the  past,  so  we  must  confront  the  present  and  act 
decisively  or  face  the  possibility  that  our  perceived  failure  to  control  Iraq  seduces 
millions  of  poor,  hopeless  Arabs  from  Morocco  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  join  forces 
with  our  enemies  throughout  the  Islamic  Worid.  Keep  in  mind  that  our  enemies 
do  not  have  to  defeat  us  in  the  conventional  sense  to  achieve  their  strategic  aims 
now  or  in  the  future.  They  simply  have  to  create  conditions  similar  to  those  we 
see  today  in  Iraq  on  a  wider  regional  level. 

We  must  face  facts.  Saudi  Arabia  may  be  reaching  the  end  of  its  fragile 
existence.  Iran  is  in  a  race  to  develop  and  field  nuclear  warheads  for  its  already 
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impressive  arsenal  of  theater  ballistic  missiles  and  cruise  missiles  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  positioned  to  pick  up  the  pieces  if  we  just  leave.  A  nuclear-armed 
Pakistan  could  lurch  openly  into  the  Islamist  camp  on  very  short  notice. 

Back  off  now,  Iraq  will  ulcerate  and  regional  order  will  eventually 
disintegrate."''  The  oil  may  well  stop  flowing  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  chaos 
could  infect  the  whole  region,  producing  a  global  economic  disaster.  Incidentally, 
if  the  oil  stops  flowing,  who  will  intervene  to  secure  the  oil  fields  and  guarantee 
that  oil  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  China,  India,  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the 
World?  The  answer  is  obvious:  American  Soldiers  and  Marines. 

Facing  an  enemy  willing  to  take  heavy  losses  to  inflict  pain  on  the 
American  body  politic  through  our  armed  forces  demands  that  our  ground  forces 
do  much  more  than  win  engagements  or  defeat  improvised  explosive  devices. 
Transformation  must  result  in  an  Army  organized,  trained,  equipped  and 
led  to  create  a  sense  of  futility  in  the  mind  of  any  current  or  future  enemy 
by  systematically  crushing  him  using  every  asymmetrical  advantage  we 
possess. 
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'  Source:  Colonel  Richard  Hooker,  USA,  former  special  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 

the  Army. 

"  In  the  past  four  months  of  fighting,  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  4th  Marine  Regiment  has  lost  31 

killed  and  175  wounded,  roughly  20%  of  its  1,000-man  fighting  strength. 

'"  These  points  relate  to  another  flawed  assumption:  The  belief  that  we  should  optimize  our 

tactical  units  for  the  lowest  level  threat,  not  the  high-end  threat.  Special  Operations  Infantry 

received  well-deserved  credit  for  its  performance  in  Iraq,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  assume 

that  conventional  infantry  will  fight  similar  enemies  under  the  same  conditions.  When 

conventional  light  infantry,  Army  or  Marine,  advanced  on  foot  or  in  wheeled  vehicles  in  Iraq  they 

habitually  conducted  "movements  to  defense."  Why?  When  American  light  infantry  is  armed  with 

automatic  weapons  and  the  enemy  has  automatic  weapons,  any  resistance  Is  stiff  because  the 

two  forces  are  on  an  equal  footing.  When  this  happens,  the  light  infantry  turns  to  the  most 

powerful  weapon  in  its 

inventory-the  radio,  because  the  radio  calls  in  the  U.S.A.F.,  U.S.N.,  artillery,  or  armor.  Armor  may 

be  the  first  help  to  arrive,  and  when  it  does,  the  battle  ends  quickly.  Why  would  a  nation  with 

global  interests  and  a  population  dwarfed  by  its  prospective  enemies  seek  symmetry  in  combat? 

Why  not  instead  lead  with  irresistible  strength? 

™  Megan  Scully,  "Permanent  Waiver  Allows  Strykers  To  Be  Deployed  By  C-130s,"  Inside  the 

Army.  August  12,  2002,  page  1. 

"  There  are  unintended  benefits  from  this  approach.  5,000  -  6,000  man  formations  can  sustain 

casualties  and  keep  fighting.  Another  is  that  eliminating  some  of  the  career  gates  on  the  Army 

career  ladder  also  changes  career  pattems,  allowing  more  time  for  lieutenant  colonels  and 

colonels  to  become  educated  and  joint;  something  that  the  current  Army  career  patterns  obstruct. 

This  promotes  breadth  of  experience  that  is  not  rewarded  in  a  branch-dominated  promotion 

system  that  reinforces  narrowness  of  experience.  Another  is  the  placement  of  a  brigadier  general 

in  command  on  the  tactical  level. 

"  Current  Blueforce  tracking  systems  are  not  interoperable  with  FBCB2  and  neither  of  these  systems  is 

interoperable  with  FCS.  Since  FCS-equipped  and  non-FCS-equipped  formations  will  operate  side  by  side 

until  after  2030,  this  is  a  serious  problem. 

""  Clayton  M.  Christensen,  The  Innovator's  Dilemma:  When  New  Technologies  Cause  Great 

Firms  to  Fa/7  (Boston:  Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1997),  159.  In  his  landmark  book.  The 

Innovator's  Dilemma,  Clayton  Christensen  explains  why  the  massive  Army  investment  program  in 

Stryker  and  the  undefined  FCS  may  be  a  mistake.  He  does  so  by  explaining  why  the  Intel 

struggle  to  figure  out  how  to  market  micro-processing  technology  was  successful  when  the  efforts 

of  other  firms  were  not:  "Many  of  the  ideas  prevailing  at  Intel  attout  where  the  disruptive 

microprocessor  could  be  used  were  wrong:  fortunately,  Intel  had  not  expended  all  of  its  resources 

implementing  wrong-headed  marketing  plans  while  the  right  market  direction  was  still 

unknowable.  As  a  company.  Intel  survived  many  false  starts  in  its  search  for  the  major  market  for 

microprocessors 

'*  Limited  numbers  of  prototypes  can  be  examined  under  fire  before  billions  of  dollars  in  scarce 

investment  funding  are  committed  to  much  larger  acquisition  programs."'"  In  many  ways,  what  I 

am  recommending  is  no  different  from  the  "experiments"  undertaken  by  both  the  Russians  and 

Germans  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War  of  the  late  1930s.  The  Germans  in  particular  benefited 

from  this  practice  through  the  use  of  a  limited  number  of  selected  aircraft,  tanks,  and  guns  that 

were  tested  under  combat  conditions.  Some  platforms,  such  as  the  Junkers  Tri-Motor  bomber, 

turned  out  to  be  better  suited  as  a  transport  aircraft.  In  other  cases,  there  were  clear  winners  such 

as  the  88-mm  antiaircraft  gun  that  proved  valuable  as  an  antitank  weapon. 

Why  is  this  experience  with  experimentation  important?  The  Technological  pace  is  quickening 

again.  For  instance,  over  time,  unmanned  combat  aerial  vehicles  (UCAVs)  have  the  potential  to 

exert  a  similar  influence  on  the  conduct  of  land  warfare.  It  is  increasingly  dear  that  a  larger  UCAV 

with  more  range,  loiter  time,  and  payload  will  eventually  be  able  to  fulfill  many  of  the  armed 

reconnaissance  and  sensor  relay  functions  that  armed  helicopters  are  expected  to  perform. 
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However,  it  takes  time  to  perfect  new  warfighting  systems  within  new  organizations  to  realize  true 

potential — and  therein  lies  the  rub.""  Unmanned  aerial  vehicle  (UAV)  ability  to  provide  a 

substantial  capacity  for  fires  to  the  point  where  they  can  supplant  manned  aviation  or  artillery 

systems  is  limited.  At  the  moment,  they  present  a  command  and  control  (C^)  nightmare  for  fires 

and  can  carry  only  limited  munitions  load. 

'"  Nothing  in  the  current  CSA's  plan  deviates  substantially  from  this  statement:  "The  Objective 

Force  is  organized  around  a  common  divisional  design,  allowing  interchangeable  full  spectrum 

capability.  Division  and  Corps  level  headquarters  set  the  conditions  for  and  integrate  all  elements 

o^fheyo/rif/multinational/interagency  force,  directing  and  supporting  the  operations  of  its 

maneuver  and  fighting  units  through  inter-netted  linkages  to  joint  C4ISR  and  joint  effects."  See 

Louis  Caldera,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  General  Eric  K.  Shinseki,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  United 

States  Army  Transformation  Campaign  Plan,  August  1 ,  2000,  5. 

'  See  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-3-90/Operaf/ona/  and  Organizational  Plan  for  Maneuver  Unit  of 

Action.  July  22.  2002. 

"  Suggested  to  the  author  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  (P)  H.R.  McMaster.  US  Army. 

*"  Patrick  J.  tvlcDonnell  and  Suhaii  Ahmed.  "Resentment  is  Festering  in  Little  Falloujahs,"  Los 

Angeles  Times,  July  13,  2004,  page  1. 
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UNIT  FOCUSED  STABILIZATION: 
PROSPECTIVES  &  ISSUES 


Testimony  by  William  Patrick  Towell  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  an  honor  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  offer  my  thoughts  on  one  facet  of  the  timely  and  important  issue 
of  Army  transformation,  specifically  Unit-Focused  Stabilization,  which  is  the 
Service's  specific  program  for  implementing  a  policy  generally  known  as  unit- 
manning.  I  have  recently  completed  a  comprehensive  study  on  this  issue,  but 
will  focus  my  testimony  today  on  providing  a  brief  historical  overview  of  unit 
manning  that  outlines  several  major  issues  of  concern.  While  unit  manning 
offers  worthwhile  benefits  to  the  capabilities  of  our  fighting  forces,  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  perspective  the  importance  of  tlexibility  and  the  po.ssible 
negative  effects  of  an  ironclad  troop  rotation  policy.  1  hope  my  testimony  will 
provide  this  committee  that  balance. 

The  Aiin>  s  plan  toi  '  uait-Focused  Stabilization"  —  organizing  soldiers 
into  combat  units  that  would  remain  intact  for  about  three  years  at  a  time  — 
will  implement  an  approach  to  personnel  management  that  has  been  ardently 
promoted  for  decades  by  some  of  the  Service's  most  distinguished  general 
officers  and  some  of  its  most  prominent  internal  critics.  This  approach, 
generally  referred  to  as  "unit-manning",  marks  a  .sharp  departure  from  the 
Army's  traditional  practice.  During  most  of  the  20th  centuiy,  the  Service 
routinely  has  moved  personnel  in  and  out  of  combat  units,  even  during  major 
wars  in  Vietnam  and  Korea,  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  system  focused  on 
developing  the  careers  of  individual  soldiers  by  moving  them  though  a  variety 
of  assignments  rather  than  on  maximizing  the  organizational  stability  of  units. 

The  goal  of  the  new  approach  is  to  stabilize  pei-sonnel  in  combat  units. 
According  to  proponents,  greater  stabilit>'  will  foster  relationships  of  mutual 
confidence  and  loyalt\'  among  unit  members  which  will  make  the  unit  wore 
cohesive.  This  is  expected  to  make  it  more  effective  in  combat  both  by  being 
better  able  to  tolerate  the  psychological  .stress  of  battle  and  by  being  more 
proficient  in  complex  tactics  that  require  collaboration  among  the  unit's 
members  in  addition  to  individual  skill. 

The  argument  tiiat  a  clo.sely-knit  "band  of  brothers"  can  whip  a  larger  but 
less  cohesive  force  is  intuitively  appealing  and  has  been  widely  accepted  in  the 
Army  and  among  civilian  defense  policy  analysts,  particularly  since  World  War 
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II.  Indeed,  in  the  mid-1980s,  when  the  Army  was  conducting  the  COHORT 
progran^  —  a  previous  effort  to  implement  unit-manning  —  a  panel  overseeing 
the  program  recommended  that  Army  behavioral  scientists  not  bother  even 
tiying  to  measure  whether  more  cohesive  units  were,  in  fact,  more  proficient  in 
training  exercises. 

So,  in  mandating  a  sweeping  adoption  of  the  unit-manning  principle  for 
combat  formations.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Peter  J.  Schoomaker  stands  in 
distinguished  company.  Nevertheless,  it  is  striking  that  this  far-reaching 
change  is  being  undertaken  despite  the  fact  that  the  benefits  are  unproven  and 
the  associated  costs  and  tradeoffs  largely  unexamined. 

The  argument  for  stabilization  rests,  in  part,  on  beliefs  about  the 
relationship  of  personnel  stability  to  the  relative  performance  of  US  and 
German  troops  in  World  War  II  and  to,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  the  supposed 
failings  of  VS  troops  during  the  Vietnam  War.  But  the  linkage  between 
stability  and  military  effectiveness  is  less  clear  than  often  asserted.  In  World 
War  II,  the  tenacity  of  German  troops  in  combat  had  other  roots  besides 
personnel  stability.  Some  oftho.se  factors,  which  included  draconian  discipline 
and  the  systematic  exploitation  of  ethnic  hatred,  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
American  polity.  Moreover,  in  both  wars.  US  units  were  effective  in  combat 
despite  a  lack  of  personnel  stabilih'  \mtil,  in  Vietnam,  other  factors 
undermined  the  forces'  morale. 

An  earlier  effort  by  the  .^my  to  adopt  unit-manning  —  Project  COHORT, 
launched  in  the  early  1980s  by  then  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer  — 
underscored  the  fallacy  of  focusing  too  narrowly  on  personnel  stability  as  the 
key  to  combat  effectiveness.  The  Army's  exhaustive,  in-house  review  of 
COHORT  suggests  that  to  produce  a  highly  effective  combat  team,  you  need 
not  only  a  stabilized  body  of  troops  but  also  leaders  able  to  handle  a  group  of 
highly  motivated  soldiers  and  a  training  regime  designed  to  channel  the 
troops'  energy  toward  mastery  of  progressively  more  demanding  operational 
skills. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Army's  personnel  stabilization  proposal  is 
necessarily  a  bad  idea.  Particularly  in  dealing  with  issues  as  subtle  as  soldiers' 
combat  motivation,  it  is  prudent  to  accord  due  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
the  many  experienced  troop  leaders  who  argue  for  stabilization.  But  the  record 
indicates  that  the  promi.sc  of  stabilization  must  be  kept  in  perspective,  bearing 
in  mind  the  opportunity  cost  in  terms  of  other  personnel  management  goals 
that  may  conflict  with  stabilization  and  the  direct  cost  in  terms  of 
complementary  factors  (sucji  as  specially  trained  leadership  and  more 
demanding  training  programs)  needed  to  realize  a  stabilized  unit's  promise  of 
superior  combat  capability. 

THE  PROBLEM 

By  all  accounts,  a  relatively  high  level  of  personnel  turbulence  —  a  continual 
coming  and  going  of  members  —  has  been  the  peacetime  norm  for  Army  units. 
Through  the  course  of  a  year,  personnel  of  various  ranks  join  the  unit  to 
replace  departing  members  who  leave  for  various  reasons.  First-term  soldiers 
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come  to  the  end  of  their  enhstments,  which  are  of  var>ing  duration,  and  either 
leave  the  Army  or  move  to  other,  often  more  attractive  assignments 
(sometimes  as  part  of  the  package  deal  under  which  they  re-enlisted). 
Similarly,  after  a  few  years  of  service  with  one  unit,  most  officers  and  NCOs  are 
reassigned,  as  well.  Some  start  through  the  next  in  the  long  series  of  wickets 
comprising  the  service's  mid-career  education  system.  Others  move  to  a  new 
assignment  that  will  broaden  their  experience  thus  —  Army  personnel  policy 
long  had  assumed  —  fiirthering  their  professional  development  and  preparing 
them  for  greater  responsibilities  in  more  senior  positions.  Still  others  move  on 
to  certain  jobs  that  turn  over  at  regular  intervals,  such  as  recruiting  duty, 
liaison  with  .Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units,  and  .service  in  South 
Korea  where  there  is  no  pro\ision  for  family  members  to  accompany  most 
Army  personnel. 

In  October,  2002,  Army  Secretary  White  said  that  Army  units  based  in 
the  continental  United  States  (CONUS)  turned  over,  on  average,  15  percent  of 
their  personnel  e\er)'  quarter.  That  measure  of  "external"  turbulence  does  not 
capture  the  many  additional  instances  of  "internal"  turbulence,  in  which  a 
soldiers  is  transferred  from  one  company  or  platoon  to  another  within  a  larger 
unit.  On  top  of  these  permanent  transfers,  units  also  routinely  lose  temporarily 
—  at  least  for  purposes  of  training  for  their  combat  mission  —  .some  personnel 
who  are  "borrowed"  to  perform  administrative  and  maintenance  chores  at 
higher  headquailers  or  at  the  post  where  the  unit  is  stationed. 

The  upshot,  according  to  many  experienced  officers  and  observers,  is  a 
level  of  turmoil  that  compromises  both  the  ability  of  unit  members  to  form 
bonds  of  trast  and  their  ability  to  train  together  long  enough  to  develop  the 
teamwork  needed  to  execute  complex  combat  skills. 

On  several  occasions,  senior  Army  officials  have  reaffirmed  their  desire 
for  greater  unit  cohesion  and  have  explored  the  feasibilitj'  of  moving  to  a  unit 
manning  system  for  combat  forces.  Indeed,  the  service  adopted  a  unit 
manning  policy  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  in  the  months  leading  up  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  (1990-91),  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (2001- 
02),  and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (2003). 

In  all  three  cases,  the  Army  suspended  the  normal  personnel  churn  by 
issuing  so-called  "stop-move"  and  "stop-loss"  orders  that  froze  in-place  tens  of 
thousands  of  personnel  in  designated  specialties  or  designated  units.  Those 
actions  testified  eloquently  to  Army  leaders'  recognition  of  the  corrosive  effect 
on  units'  combat  readiness  of  the  tuibulence  caused  by  the  individual-focused 
personnel  system. 

But  in  each  case,  unit-manmng  efforts  were  superimposed  on  a 
personnel  system  that  remained,  fundamentally,  focii.sed  on  individual  career 
de\elopment  rather  th.nn  unit  etfertivene.ss.  Shortly  after  President  Bush's 
announcement  on  May  1,  2003  that  "major  combat  operations"  in  Iraq  had 
come  to  an  end,  the  personnel  system's  routine,  indiNndual-centric  nature  re- 
asserted itself.  For  instance,  commanders  of  several  units  that  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  major  combat  were  sent  home  to  serve  in 
previoDslv     scheduled    reassignments.    months    before    their    units    were 
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redeployed  to  their  home  bases.  Subsequently,  the  Army  announced  that  it 
would  not  rotate  commanders  while  their  units  are  deployed  overseas. 

The  Army  was  slower  to  adjust  its  personnel  rules  for  units  deployed  on 
peacekeeping  or  stability  operations  in  the  1990s.  During  operations  in 
Somalia  in  1992-93,  for  example,  the  first  Army  battalion  deployed  lost  so 
many  men  to  routine  transfers  that  the  battalion  commander  disbanded  one  of 
the  three  platoons  in  each  of  the  three  rifle  companies,  spreading  those 
soldiers  around  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  remaining  platoons.  By  the  late  1990s, 
when  the  service  began  maintaining  forces  in  the  Balkans  for  an  extended 
period,  it  began  stabilizing  units'  personnel  rosters  for  the  duration  of  their 
deployments  and  deploying  them  for  six  months  at  a  time. 

However,  because  the  personnel  system  remained  focused  on  individuals 
rather  than  units,  stabilizing  the  membership  of  even  the  handful  of  units 
deployed  in  Bosnia  or  Kosovo  at  any  one  time  sent  ripples  of  instability 
through  many  other  units.  Tj-pically,  35-40  percent  of  the  soldiers  in  a  division 
tapped  for  deplo>Tnent  in  the  Balkans  could  not  be  deployed.  So  before  a  unit 
deployed  to  the  Balkans,  it  went  through  a  "flush  and  fill"  process:  flushing  out 
the  non-deployable  personnel  from  its  ranks  and  filling  the  vacancies  with 
deployabie  soldiers  with  the  same  skills  drawn  from  other  units.  This  had  the 
effect  of  breaking  up  established  small  units,  both  in  the  brigade  that  was 
deplo>ing  and  in  other  brigades  from  which  the  replacements  were  taken. 

For  instance,  in  one  case  invoking  two  tank  battalions  of  the  First 
Cavalry  Division,  211  of  their  528  armored  vehicle  crew  members  were  non- 
deployable  and  had  to  be  replaced  with  the  same  number  of  tank  crew- 
members  drawn  from  other  tormations. 

THE  SOLUTION? 

The  Army's  experience  in  the  first  decade  of  the  post-Cold  War  era  combined 
with  unfolding  trends  in  military  technology  and  the  evolving  security 
environment  to  shape  the  Service  leadership's  current  \'ision  of  the  future  of 
land  warfare.  In  that  envisioned  fitture,  by  contrast  with  its  Cold  War 
experience,  the  Army  must  be  configured  in  lighter,  more  agile  units  that  can 
deploy  on  very  short  notice  on  unforeseen  missions.  Operating  in  more 
dispersed  formations,  they  will  conduct  non-linear  operations  at  a  very  high 
tempo.  The  Army's  plan  for  transformation  presumes  that,  to  cope  with  the 
stress  of  the  unprecedentediy  high  tempo  and  lethality  in  future  combat,  units 
will  need  the  enhanced  cohesion  that  personnel  stability  is  supposed  to  create. 

To  cope  with  the  chaotic  and  lethal  combat  environment  predicted  by 
Army  fiiturists,  the  Service  has  launched  a  far-reaching  effort  to  reshape  its 
combat  units  into  a  Future  Fori'C,  based  on  a  radicaih'  novel  suite  of  networked 
combat  vehicles  and  sensors  —  the  Future  Combat  System.  To  complement 
that  technolog>',  ,A.rniy  Secrctniy  Thomas  V..  White  announced  in  the  fall  of 
2002  yet  another  attempt  to  organize  the  Service's  combat  forces  on  unit- 
manning  principles,  billing  it  as  "the  human  dimension"  of  the  new  force. 
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In  October  2003,  shortly  after  beginning  his  tour  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Schoomaker  reaffirmed  the  drive  toward  unit  manning,  emphasizing  that 
it  would  make  life  more  predictable  for  soldiers  and  their  families  as  the 
service  scrambled  to  cope  %vith  a  seemingly  unending  string  of  open-ended 
contingency  deployments.  "We  don't  know  what  unit  manning  will  look  like," 
he  told  reporters  Oct.  7,  "but  we  do  know  what  desired  characteristics  we  want 
to  see:  stability  and  unit  cohesion." 

Under  the  unit  manning  initiative,  officially  dubbed  Unit  Focused 
Stability,  personnel  completing  their  initial  entry  training  will  be  assigned  to  a 
particular  company  for  three  years  at  a  time,  rotating  to  another  assignment 
only  when  the  brigade  combat  team  of  which  the  company  is  a  part  comes  to 
the  end  of  its  three-year  life  cycle.  The  172nd  Infantry  Brigade,  one  of  the  new 
Stnker  brigades,  was  organized  on  this  basis  in  the  summer  of  2003.  Other 
brigades  are  slated  to  begin  converting  to  the  stabilized  personnel  model  in 
fall,  2004. 

Some  of  the  decisions  that  will  be  needed  to  implement  Unit-Focused 
Stabilization  already  have  been  made.  For  example,  in  units  that  have  been 
placed  on  a  three-year  life-cycle,  soldiers  normally  will  leave  —  even  for 
temporary  schooling  stints  —  only  when  the  unit  disbands.  By  the  same  token, 
if  a  soldier  leaves  a  unit  for  medical,  personal,  or  legal  reasons,  a  replacement 
usually  unll  be  selected  from  within  the  unit.  Since  such  departures  result  in  an 
average  attrition  of  7  percent  annually,  units  on  a  three-year  cycle  will  get  a 
"plug"  of  replacements  once  a  year  to  make  vip  those  losses. 

But  a  imit-manning  .system  also  will  pose  more  fundamental  questions 
requiring  the  Aimv  to  trade  off  conflicting  goods.  For  instance,  while  locking 
officers  and  NCOs  into  a  troop  unit  for  three  years  at  a  time  will  enhance  unit 
stability,  it  also  may  reduce  soldiers'  sense  of  control  over  their  careers,  thus 
complicating  recruitment  and  retention  by  going  against  the  individualistic 
grain  of  contemporary  American  life.  The  new  policy  also  wnll  reduce  junior 
officers'  opportunities  to  attend  residential  education  programs  or  to  gain 
experience  in  a  variety  of  imils  —  the  kind  of  broadening  experiences  the  Army 
has  insisted,  for  decades,  are  essential  to  forming  a  well-rounded  senior  leader. 
The  toughest  choices  facing  Army  leaders  may  be  to  determine  which  of  those 
trade-offs  are  so  onerous  that  they  warrant  making  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  locking  personnel  into  a  unit  for  three  years  at  a  time. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Aimed  Senices  Committee,  Gen. 
Schoomaker  indicated  that  each  potential  departure  from  the  norm  of  stability 
would  be  examined  on  its  merits,  but  he  expected  that  many  of  the  routine 
rationales  for  moving  soldiers  out  of  their  units  would  be  discarded. 

THE  RECORD 

Widely  held  views  about  the  performance  of  German  and  US  troops  in  World 
War  11  and  of  US  troops  in  Vietnam  overemphasize  personnel  stability  as  the 
key  to  cohesion  and  cohesion  as  the  key  to  effecti\eness.  Thus,  they  may  foster 
a  viewpoint  that  could  tilt  those  judgments  sharply  against  accepting 
departures  from  the  principle  of  personnel  stability'. 
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But  more  recent  analyses  of  World  War  II  and  the  academic  analyses  of 
Vietnam  suggest  that  stability  and  effectiveness  are  much  more  loosely 
coupled  than  the  conventional  wisdom  assumes.  In  each  of  those  wars,  the 
record  argues,  basically  sound  American  units  under  competent  leadership 
were  able  to  tolerate  a  relatively  high  rate  of  turnover  and  remain  combat 
effective.  The  implication  for  current  policy  is  that  well-led,  well-motivated 
units  can  accommodate  some  personnel  turbulence  and  still  be  highly 
effective. 

World  War  II.  For  decades,  public  discussion  of  unit  stabilization  has  been 
heavily  influenced  by  a  widely  held  view  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  US  and 
German  ground  forces  in  World  War  II  that  exaggerated  the  importance  of 
personnel  .stability  as  a  determinant  of  combat  effectiveness.  In  a  nutshell,  that 
interpretation  held  that; 

•  .although  the  Wehrmocht  was  done  in,  at  last,  by  a  combination  of  the 
sheer  mass  of  the  allies'  arsenals  and  Hitler's  incompetent  meddling  in 
military  operations,  German  forces  outmatched  US  counterparts  on  a 
unit-for-unit  basis  to  an  awesome  degree; 

•  One  key  element  in  German  forces'  relative  tactical  superiority  was  a 
personnel  system  that  fostered  and  preserved  tightly  knit  primary  groups 
resilient  enough  to  sustain  Wehrmocht  units  as  coherent,  effective 
formations  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances:  and 

•  By  contrast.  US  units'  relati\e  ineffectiveness  was  rooted,  partly,  in  a 
personnel  system  geared  to  administrative  efficiency,  which  shuffled 
soldiers  around  without  regard  to  their  p.svchological  need  for 
identification  with  a  "band  of  brothers"  -  dealing  with  manj>o\ver,  in 
the  words  of  SLA.  Marshall,  "as  if  it  were  motor  lubricant  or  sacks  of 
potatoes." 

Although  that  perspective,  or  something  very  much  like  it,  remains  a 
widely  held  point  of  view,  it  has  been  largely  refuted  in  the  past  15  years  by  a 
new  generation  of  militar>'  historians,  many  of  them  professional  soldiers. 
Common  themes  of  this  revisionist  \iew  are  that; 

•  By  mid- 1944,  the  combat  performance  of  M-'e/irniacht  units  (other  than 
.some  elite  formations)  was  much  less  competent  than  had  been  the  case 
earlier  in  the  war,  and  the  stability-oriented  personnel  system  had 
largely  broken  down. 

•  To  the  extent  that  German  units  continued  to  show  remarkable  tenacity 
on  the  battlefield,  even  as  the  war  was  being  lost,  the  cause  was  not 
extraordinarily  cohesive  bonds  within  units  but  rather  German 
authorities'  ruthless  treatment  of  deserteis  and  their  systematic 
exploitation  of  ethnic  prejudice  and  ideological  hatred  of  the  enemy  — 
policies  that  would  be  utterly  intolerable  for  US  forces,  even  if  they  did 
improve  battlefield  peifonnance. 
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•  Although  the  US  Army's  system  for  dispatching  individual  replacement 
soldiers  to  front-line  units  was  demoralizing  to  the  troops  who  moved 
through  it,  many  of  the  front-line  units  to  whiih  they  were  assigned  were 
able  to  assimilate  a  steady  —  and  rapid  —  flow  of  individual 
replacements  and  still  show  a  high  level  of  combat  effectiveness. 

This  revised  view  is  highly  relevant  to  the  Army's  evaluation  of  potential 
tradeoffs  between  stabilization  and  other  facets  of  the  current  personnel 
system  that  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  maximize  stabilit>'.  The  lesson  of  the 
new  history  of  World  War  II  is  that  the  relationships  among  stability  and 
effectiveness  are  sufficiently  complex  that  the  Army  may  be  able  to  harvest 
most  of  the  advantages  of  unit  stabilization  while  tolerating  a  modest  amount 
of  personnel  turnover.  Thus,  it  might  be  able  to  avoid  particularly  onerous 
tradeoffs. 

The  point  is  not  to  argue  against  significantly  increasing  the  stability  of 
maneuver  units  but,  rather,  to  establish  that  a  certain  amount  of  instability  — 
indeed,  a  much  greater  turnover  rate  than  normally  would  occur  in  peacetime 
—  can  be  managed  effectively  while  retaining  combat  effectiveness.  If  the  cost 
of  comprehensive  stability  in  units  is  too  high,  it  seems  likely  that  some  degree 
of  carefully  managed  turnover  can  be  accepted,  with  little  loss  of  cohesion  or 
combat  performance. 

Vietnam.  Proponents  of  unit  manning  also  have  invoked  the  Army's  Vietnam 
experience  to  support  their  case.  In  that  war,  they  argue,  the  .Army's  morale 
and  combat  effectiveness  were  sapped  by  the  fact  that  indi\idnal  soldiers 
rotated  into  combat  units  for  a  fixed  period  and  then  returned  to  the  United 
States,  thus  causing  continual  iiersonnel  turnover  and  precluding  the 
formation  of  cohesive  units.  In  fact,  however,  the  implicatinns  for  unit- 
manning  of  the  US  experience  in  Vietnam  are  more  complex. 

By  comparison  wth  the  policies  followed  during  World  War  II,  the 
Army's  personnel  system  focused  even  more  sharply  on  individuals  than  on 
cohesive  units  during  large-scale  US  combat  operations  in  Vietnam  (1965-72). 
Once  US  Aimy  (and  Marine  Corps)  units  were  deployed  to  that  theater,  they 
were  sustained  by  individual  replacements,  as  had  been  the  case  during  World 
War  II.  But  in  addition  to  replacing  casualties  on  an  individual  basis,  the 
system  aimed  at  reducing  the  incidence  of  psychiatric  casualties  caused  by 
"combat  stress"  by  limiting  the  duration  of  any  individual  soldier's  exposure  to 
the  battlefield  environment  to  12  inonths. 

The  decision  to  limit  .soldiers'  time  in  the  combat  theater  was  based  on 
the  .Army's  analysis  in  the  late  1940s  of  the  incidence  of  psychiatric  casualties 
in  World  War  II.  Service  leaders  concluded  that,  in  future  conflicts,  the 
duration  of  any  soldier's  exposure  to  combat  should  be  limited  in  order  to 
reduce  the  number  of  troops  who  broke  down  emotionally  under  the  stress  of 
combat.  Apart  from  the  obvious  humanitarian  issue,  driving  soldiers  to  the 
point  of  emotional  collapse  was  tactically  counterproductive,  since  they  would 
become  sometimes  careless,  sometimes  unduly  cautious,  sometimes  listless 
but,  generally,  incapable  of  pulling  their  weight  in  a  combat  situation,  thus 
increasing  the  risk  of  unit  casualties  and  mission  failure. 
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The  one-year  rotation  policy  in  Vietnam  was  strikingly  successful  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  combat  stress  casualties.  In  1968,  a  year  of  fairly 
heavy  combat,  psychiatric  casualties  accounted  for  6  percent  of  medical 
evacuations  from  the  theater,  compared  with  about  23  percent  of  medical 
evacuations  from  combat  theaters  during  World  War  II.  Psychiatrists  noted 
several  factors  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  dramatic  difference:  the  more 
episodic  nature  of  combat  in  Vietnam,  and  the  greater  command  attention  to 
quality  of  life  of  front-line  troops  through  provision  of  hot  meals  in  the  field 
and  brief  respites  outside  the  combat  zone.  But  the  assurance  of  rotation  home 
after  one  year  in  the  field  was  seen  by  many  as  a  key  to  giving  soldiers  the 
emotional  stamina  to  see  it  through. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  clearly  was  a  down-side  to  the  continual  flow  of 
personnel  into  and  out  of  units.  One  problem  was  the  short-timer's  syndrome. 
Since  each  soldier  knew  to  the  day  when  he  was  slated  to  leave  Vietnam 
(barring  death  or  serious  injury),  men  became  reluctant  to  engage  in  missions 
that  entailed  any  significant  likelihood  of  contact  with  the  enemy  as  the 
departure  date  neared. 

A  second  problem  was  the  dilution  of  the  pool  of  experienced  personnel 
in  each  unit  from  whom  newcomers  could  learn. 

Some  critics  of  the  Army's  performance  in  Vietnam  link  the  one-year 
individual  rotation  rule  to  a  disintegration  of  unit  cohesion  which,  they 
contend,  fo.stered  a  general  breakdown  of  discipline  that  was  exident  in  the 
incidence  of  drug  use,  desertions,  units'  refusals  to  carr)'  out  combat  mi.ssions, 
and  assassinations  of  officers  (dubbed  "fragging"  from  the  use  of  a 
fragmentation  grenade  as  the  weapon). 

But  this  argument  glosses  over  the  tact  that  US  units  turned  in  a  solid 
performance  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  and  began  to  fra>  only  in  the  later 
years  of  the  conflict  —  ironically,  as  US  forces  were  withdrawing  and  contact 
with  the  enemy  became  less  frequent.  Sociologist  Charles  Moskos,  for  one, 
argued  that  unit  cohesion  and  morale  were  relatively  high  in  1965-67,  the 
period  during  which  he  conducted  field  observations  and  in-depth  interviews 
with  troops  in  Vietnam.  According  to  Moskos,  widespread  breakdowns  in 
discipline  did  not  occur  until  1970-72,  with  the  1968-69  a  transitional  period 
of  mixed  cohesion  and  demoralization.  Similarly,  Ronald  Specter,  a  Marine 
Corps  field  historian  who  was  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Vietnam  in  1968 
and  part  of  1969,  contended  that  Army  units  performed  creditably  from  1965 
until  well  into  1968,  despite  the  centrifugal  effect  of  personnel  policies. 

Two  decades  later,  Peter  Kindsvatter,  analyzing  veterans'  memoirs,  oral 
histories,  and  novels,  as  well  as  historical  and  behavioral  science  studies  of 
units  in  the  field,  reached  a  conclusion  similar  to  Kaplan's.  Despite  the 
continual  personnel  turnover,  members  of  small  units  typically  formed 
themselves  into  cohesive  organizations  under  the  necessity  of  surviving  in  a 
dangerous  combat  environment,  Kindsvatter  repoiied.  To  be  sure,  battlefield 
crises  arose  during  which  replacements  fresh  from  the  United  States  were 
thrown  directly  into  combat.  However,  the  norm  in  most  divisions  was  to  put 
new  arrivals  through  an  in-co«ntiy  training  program  lasting  three  tf)  seven 
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days  that  would  include  classes  on  Viet  Cong  tactics,  instructions  on  patrolling 
techniques  and  the  use  of  various  weapons.  Moreover,  Kindsvatter  concludes, 
while  newbies  typically  got  a  cool  reception  from  soldiers  in  their  assigned  unit 
until  they  proved  themselves,  the  veterans  typically  made  some  effort  to  help 
them  get  acclimated. 

Clearly,  there  was  an  appalling  decline  in  discipline  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Army's  presence  in  Vietnam.  But  since  units  had  coped  with  the 
disruptive  effect  of  individual  replacements  during  the  war's  first  several  years, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  that  factor  can  be  blamed  for  the  meltdown  at  the  end. 
Instead,  two  other  factors  more  plausibly  were  responsible  for  the  Army's 
eventual  breakdown  which  was  manifest  in  high  rates  of  indiscipline, 
desertions,  fraggings,  etc.,  in  the  later  years. 

1.  Leadership.  A  problem  that  got  steadily  worse  as  the  war  dragged  on  was 
the  combination  of  turbulence  and  marginal  quality  in  officer  and  NCO 
leadership  at  the  company  level  and  below.  The  most  ob^^ous  cause  was  the 
Army's  policy  of  rotating  officers  out  of  command  billets  after  no  more  than  6 
months.  This  was  compounded  by  the  decline  of  standards  for  selecting 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  under  the  pressure  of  having  to  staff  a 
greatly  enlarged  force  without  mobilizing  the  Reser\'e  Components  on  a  large 
scale.  While  the  Army  expanded  the  da.ss  size  at  West  Point  and  tried  to  step 
up  ROTC  enrollment,  the  only  practical  way  to  commission  enough  junior 
officers  to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  the  force  was  to  expand  the  Officer 
Candidate  School  (OCS)  program.  Inevitably,  a  radical  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  program  was  accompanied  by  a  less-demanding  selection  proces.s. 

The  Army's  solution  to  the  demand  for  more  NCOs  was  even  more 
radical.  In  1967,  the  service  launched  a  Non-commissioned  nffir>pr  Ciipd!d'?tf» 
program  that  would  promote  PFCs  to  sergeant  after  a  12-week  course. 
However  rigorous  that  course  was,  it  could  not  impart  to  these  "shake-and- 
bake"  NCOs  the  ability  of  a  more  mature  and  experienced  sergeant  to  give 
young  draftees  a  sense  of  identity'  and  purpose.  This  sharp  decline  in  the 
experience  level  of  the  NCO  corps  was  particularly  risky  because  the  Vietnam- 
era  draftees  typically  were  younger  and  less  mature  than  their  World  War  II  or 
Korean  War  counterparts,  and  thus  were  more  in  need  of  mature,  seasoned, 
first-tier  leadership  when  the  going  got  tough. 

The  upshot  was  that,  at  the  company  level  and  below,  the  Army  that 
fought  in  Vietnam  vvas  made  up  overwhelmingly  of  inexperienced  personnel 
with  little  sense  of  identity  or  commitment  to  the  Army  and  its  values.  As  the 
war  dragged  on,  it  became  a  rclativel>  looseh-knit  institution,  lacking  the  fiber 
it  would  have  needed  to  continue  performing  at  a  high  level  in  the  absence  of 
either  public  support  back  home  or  anv  tangible  evidence  of  progress  toward 
any  significant  goal. 

2.  National  Loss  of  Purpose.  The  second  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Army's  morale  in  Vietnam  was  the  fact  that,  after  1968,  the  US 
decision  to  withdraw  trom  Vietnam  deprived  the  /Vrmy's  combat  operations  of 
any  purpose  except  a  vague  hope  of  forcing  the  "other  side"  to  the  bargaining 
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table.  Facing  that  —  and  the  concurrent  upsurge  of  racial  and  political  strife 
back  home  —  the  loosely  knit-together  Army  units  began  to  fray. 

This  argument  runs  against  a  widespread  belief  that  studies  of  German 
soldiers  after  World  War  II  "proved"  that  national  politics,  ideology  and  other 
social  factors  external  to  an  army  have  little  impact  on  its  internal  cohesion.  In 
fact,  the  research  usually  cited  to  make  this  point  —  a  1948  article  by 
sociologists  Edward  Shils  and  Morris  Janowitz  —  asserts  that  a  relatively  small 
number  of  Nazi  loyalists  had  a  strong  role  in  shaping  the  culture  of  German 
units.  In  a  1950  article,  Shils  interpreted  the  extensive  survey  data  collected 
from  World  War  II  American  troops  as  demonstrating  a  "tacit  patriotism"  that 
channeled  the  GIs'  loyalty  to  their  small  group  of  buddies  into  combat 
motivation  responsive  to  the  chain  of  command. 

Twenty  years  later,  Moskos  reached  a  similar  conclusion,  arguing  that 
US  soldiers'  willingness  to  accept  combat  risks  in  Vietnam  was  undergirded,  by 
a  "latent  ideology,"  which  he  described  as: 

...an  anti-political  outlook  coupled  with  a  belief  — 
evident  at  least  during  the  early  years  of  the  war  —  in  the 
worthwhiieness  of  American  society.  Correspondingly,  when 
changes  in  these  value  commitments  occurred  in  the  later 
years  of  the  war,  this  had  indirect  but  important  consequences 
on  militar>'  cohesion. 

In  other  words,  the  Army  stopped  performing  creditabi)  in  \'ietnam 
when  the  coiintrv  gave  up  on  the  war  —  precisely  what  one  would  expect  of  an 
mstitution  rooted  in  the  society  it  serves. 

As  with  the  World  War  II  case,  conventional  wisdom  overemphasizes 
personnel  turbulence  caused  by  the  individual  replacement  system  as  the 
source  of  problems  m  the  combat  performance  of  Army  units  in  Vietnam.  In 
fact,  the  record  makes  the  following  points: 

■  The  decision  to  rotate  individual  soldiers  out  of  Vietnam  after  one  year 
was  not  the  unthinking  reflex  action  of  a  mindless  personnel 
bureaucracy,  but  a  judgment  call  based  on  the  desire  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  combat  stress  casualties. 

•  The  admittedly  anti-cohesive  impact  of  an  individual  replacement 
system  could  be  —  and  often  was  —  partly  offset  with  well-organized 
transit  and  reception  procedures; 

•  The  individual  rotation  timetable  for  troops  in  the  theater,  while 
detrimental  to  unit  cohesion,  was  an  important  morale  booster  in  wars 
that  offered  soldiers  neither  tangible  standards  by  which  to  guage 
progress  nor  the  satisfaction  of  warm  support  on  the  homefiont. 

■  While  the  mission  performance  of  many  units  tailed  off  in  the  latter  part 
of  each  vvar  —  dramaticallv  so  in  the  case  of  Vietnam  —  this  resulted 
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more  from  the  nation's  abandonment  of  any  hope  of  winning  than  from 
the  state  of  social-psychological  cohesion  within  combat  units. 

As  is  true  of  the  World  War  II  case,  one  should  be  cautious  in  applying  to 
the  Army  of  2004  lessons  drawn  from  the  Service's  Vietnam  experience.  As  in 
World  War  II,  the  US  military  that  fought  in  Vietnam  was  largely  a  draftee 
force  that  was  rapidly  expanded  to  meet  temporary  wartime  requirements.  By 
contrast,  today's  military  is  a  highly  professional  force  being  organized  to  meet 
both  peacetime  and  wartime  requirements.  Nevertheless,  some  lessons  can 
fairly  be  drawn: 

■  No  set  of  personnel  rules  will  enable  a  US  Army  composed  largely  of 
short-term,  non-career  soldiers  —  whether  conscripts  or  volunteers  —  to 
prosecute  long-term,  large-scale  combat  operations  that  the  coimtry  does 
not  support. 

•  If  units  in  Vietnam  were  able  to  accommodate  a  steady  turnover  of 
personnel  and  still  maintain  a  sufficient  level  of  cohesion  to  be  militarily 
effective,  it  seems  likely  that  units  made  up  of  today's  more 
professionally  committed  volunteers  should  be  able  to  accommodate  a 
limited  amount  of  turnover.  That  implies  that  the  peacetime  manning 
system  can  allow  some  flexibility  —  for  leaders'  professional 
development,  for  example  —  and  that,  in  wartime,  units  committed  to  a 
long-term  combat  operation  could,  with  proper  leadership,  effectively 
assimilate  packets  of  replacements. 

•  Regardless  of  the  level  of  personnel  stability  in  a  unit,  the  quality  of 
leadership  is  critical  to  combat  pertbrmance.  particularlv  at  lower- 
echelons. 

That  second  lesson  was  dramatically  underscored  by  the  most  ambitious 
of  the  Aimy's  earlier  unit-manning  initiiitivcs:  Project  COHORT. 

Project  COHORT.  Between  1955  and  1975,  the  Army  tried  five  plans  for 
sustaining  the  permanent  US  garrisons  in  Germany  and  South  Korea  by 
rotating  stabilized  units  from  CONUS  bases  to  those  overseas  sites.  One  goal 
was  to  improve  esprit  de  corps  in  the  units,  and  another  was  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  transfers  overseas.  Yet  another  was  to  reduce  the  large  number  of  soldiers 
who,  under  the  individual  replacement  system  in  effect,  were  in  transit  from 
one  assignment  to  another  at  any  one  time  rather  than  performing  a  mission. 
In  general,  these  initiatives  were  dropped  either  because  they  proved 
administratively  unworkable  or  incurred  too  high  a  cost  in  dollars  or  in 
readiness  (since  it  took  a  month  or  two  for  a  unit  to  get  back  into  fighting  trim 
after  mo\  ing  Irom  the  United  States  to  an  overseas  billet). 

In  1979,  when  Gen.  Meyer  became  Chief  of  Staff,  some  additional  factors 
prompted  yet  another  look  at  unit-manning.  First,  the  service  was  in  trouble, 
stre.ssed  by  the  corrosive  effects  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  by  the  rocky 
transition  to  an  all-volunteer  model.  Because  of  the  abysmal  state  of  discipline 
and  morale  in  some  units.  Army  leaders  feared  the  service  might  not  be  able  to 
field  units  capable  of  executing  the  Army's  own  doctrine  and  tactics; 
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In  addition,  Army  leaders  were  coming  to  terms  with  the  unexpectedly 
high  incidence  of  combat  stress  casualties  among  Israeh  forces  in  during  the 
1973  Middle  East  War.  The  Israeli  Defense  Force  had  counted  so  heavily  on 
their  units'  high  level  of  cohesion  as  a  defense  against  the  problem  that  they 
had  no  plans  for  treating  such  cases  and  returning  these  troops  to  duty.  But 
the  surprise,  skill  and  violence  of  the  Arab  attack  and  the  continuous  high 
tempo  of  operations  quickly  rendered  many  Israeli  soldiers,  including  veterans 
and  leaders,  incapable  of  functioning. 

To  address  this  array  of  problems.  Gen.  Meyer  launched  the  COHORT 
project  under  which  recruits  were  organized  during  their  initial  entry  training 
into  companies  of  100-180  soldiers.  After  initial  training,  these  units  were 
joined  by  cadres  of  officers  and  NCOs  to  form  a  maneuver  company  that 
remained  intact  for  three  years,  after  which  it  was  dissolved.  Early  indications 
were  that  these  stabilized  units  were,  as  hoped,  bonding  horizontally  —  soldier 
to  soldier  —  and  vertically  —  soldier  to  NCO  and  commander.  Consequently, 
the  process  was  expanded  to  produce  stabilized  companies  and  battalions. 

By  1985,  these  initiatives  showed  enough  promise  that  the  Army  decided 
to  organize  on  COHORT  pnnciples  the  entire  7th  Infantry  Division  (Light), 
based  at  Fort  Ord,  CA.  Initial  data  on  this  effort  gathered  by  a  be\7  of 
obsen,-ers  from  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research  (WRAIR) 
indicated  by  November  of  1985  that  the  di\ision's  stabilized  battalions  and 
companies  were  becoming  more  effective  in  combat,  more  quickly,  than 
traditional  units. 

Two  years  later,  liowcver,  a  VVRAIR  assessment  concluded  that  the  effort 
to  enhance  military  eftectl^cness  by  fostering  unit  cohesion  in  the  7th  Division 
had  failed.  In  that  1987  post-mortem.  WRAIR  analvsts  insisted  that  some  of 
the  division's  units  had  —  for  a  time  —  realized  the  potential  af  COHORT,  thus 
validating  the  basic  concept.  Moreover,  for  all  its  shortcomings  in  the  human 
dimension  of  military  preparedness,  the  7th  Division  forged  itself  into  a 
formidable  fighting  unit,  as  it  demonstrated  in  the  1989  Panama  operation. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  of  how  the  division's  COHORT  experiment  rose  and 
fell,  told  in  the  fleadpan  style  of  the  WRAIR  reports,  is  sometimes  jaw- 
dropping,  occasionally  hilarious,  and  often  heartbreaking,  but  ultimately  all 
too  easy  to  understand. 

For  the  division  to  have  organized  successfully  on  COHORT  principles, 
WRAIR  analysts  concluded,  commanding  officers  and  NCOs  at  ever\'  echelon 
would  have  had  to  adopt  an  empowering,  "power-down,"  collegial  style  of 
leadership,  as  many  initially  did.  But  as  more  and  more  tasks  were  piled  on  the 
dixision,  too  many  leaders,  under  the  stress  of  having  to  meet  impossible 
demands,  reverted  to  the  centralized,  top-down,  coercive  style  that  was  the 
Army  norm. 

Beyond  that  problem,  however,  there  are  indications  in  the  WRAIR 
studies  that,  even  if  tJic  division  had  not  been  distracted  from  the  goal  of 
creating  cohesion,  the  COHORT  units  would  have  been  in  trouble  by  the 
second  year  of  the  7th  Division  experiment.  Precisely  because  soldiers  in  the 
stabilized  units  did  bond,  they  ^vere  nioie  demanding  of  their  leaders  and  of 
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their  training  than  traditionally  organized  companies.  Some  leaders  measured 
up,  but  that  was  by  chance  rather  than  design. 

The  fate  of  COHORT  underscores  the  fact  that  neither  personnel  stability 
nor  a  measurably  high  level  of  cohesion  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  militarily 
effective  unit  that  fosters  initiative  at  all  echelons.  The  WRAIR  studies  did 
show,  clearly,  that  stabilizing  the  enlisted  membership  of  companies  did  not  — 
by  itself—  ensure  that  the  groups  would  remain  cohesive  or  that  they  would  be 
particularly  focu.sed  on  their  combat  mission.  In  addition  to  stabilizing  unit 
membership,  a  well-calibrated  training  program  that  would  require  the  troops 
to  master  progressively  more  challenging  tasks  was  essential,  the  Army 
assessment  concluded,  both  to  keep  up  the  soldier's  morale,  and  to  realize  the 
full  military  potential  of  stabilized,  cohesive  units.  Moreover,  too  many  smaU- 
unit  leaders  were  not  up  to  —  or,  at  least,  were  not  prepared  for  —  the  burden 
of  leading  troops  through  such  a  demanding  program. 

Beyond  underscoring  the  fact  that  the  stabilization  hypothesis  has  not 
really  been  proven  by  hard  data,  the  COHORT  experience  has  a  clear 
implication  for  the  Army's  Unit-focused  Stabilization  initiative:  If  stabilized 
units  are  to  realize  their  promise  of  superior  effectiveness,  they  will  have  to  be 
offered  a  training  program  that  is  challenging,  repetitive,  and  accretive  and 
they  will  need  officer  and  NCO  leadership  at  lower  echelons  who  have  the 
talent  and  training  necessary  to  lead  a  unit  through  such  a  program. 

THE  QUESTIONS 

While  the  often-cited  historical  cases  do  not  prove  the  ca.se  for  unit-manning, 
neither  do  they  disprove  it.  Although  the  case  for  unit  manning  has  often  been 
overstated  and  oversimplified  in  the  past  the  .Army'^  deci'^ion  to  "Jtabilize 
personnel  in  rnnih:it  units  i=  ,>  i-f^^rinnb'"  if  i>"t<>cfpH,  'ni^i^^tivc: 

•  The  weight  of  expert  judgment  about  the  individual  replacement 
system's  adverse  impact  on  unit  readiness  is  too  heavy  to  ignore. 
Particularly  relevant  is  the  argument  that  the  continual  churning  of 
personnel  severely  hampers  units'  ability  to  master  progressively  more 
complex  collective  battlefield  skills. 

"  The  need  to  allow  more  time  to  train  as  a  team  may  be  especially 
significant  given  the  way  the  Army  is  designing  its  Future  Force  to  fight 
and  the  asymmetrical  adversaries  that  force  is  most  likely  to  face.  Even 
the  most  junior  soldiers  in  a  unit  will  be  expected  to  derive  much  of  their 
potential  combat  power  from  teamwork  with  networked  comrades;  and 
all  the  soldiers  in  a  unit  may  have  to  be  better  trained  to  cope  with 
surprise,  a  context  in  which  strong,  habitual  team  relationships  may  be 
particularly  helpful. 
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Although  the  Army  is  moving  out  to  implement  personnel  stabilization 
on  an  ambitious  timetable,  brigades  should  be  monitored  for  evidence  that  the 
change  in  manning  policy  is  yielding  the  promised  benefits,  in  addition  to 
assessing  reorganized  units'  cohesiveness  using  existing  survey  instruments, 
the  Army  should  monitor  data  generated  in  the  normal  course  of  training  for 
evidence  that  stabilized  units  are  superior  to  individually-manned  brigades  in 
combat-relevant  performance. 

A  particularly  significant  question  is  whether  stabilized  units  using 
"accretive"  training  —  i.e.,  training  that  leads  soldiers  through  progressively 
more  sophisticated  tactics  —  outstrip  individually-manned  units  in  mastering 
more  complex  collective  tasks.  Whether  or  not  stabilized  units  display 
increased  "cohesiveness,"  a  significant  improvement  in  the  level  of  complexity 
to  which  units  can  train  might  make  a  shift  to  unit  manning  worthwhile  in  its 
own  right. 

The  Army  also  should  place  a  high  priority  on  monitoring  over  the  long 
haul  the  effect  of  changes  in  personnel  management  and  operational  practice 
that  result  from  the  adoption  of  unit-manning.  Some  of  these  tradeoffs  may 
entail  direct  budget  costs  in  the  near-term.  But  the  others  may  have 
institutional  impacts  that  will  not  become  apparent  for  years.  Among  the 
potential  consequences  of  personnel  stabilization  that  should  be  tracked  are 
the  following: 

•  Eliminating  or  dramatically  reducing  soldiers'  freedom  to  seek  new 
assignments  (including  training  that  they  sec  as  providing  valuable 
o|)tions  for  their  subsequent  militar>'  or  post-militar>'  careers)  while  they 
are  in  a  stabilized  unit  mav  adverselv  affect  the  number  or  qualitv  of 
personnel  recruited  or  retained  in  the  combat  nrms  If  there  i«  such  a 
decline,  the  .'Krmy  might  have  to  offset  it  by  increased  cash  bonuses, 
special  pays  or  other  enlistment  or  retention  inducements. 

■  Increasing  the  amount  of  time  junior  officers  typically  spend  in  one 
assignment  with  a  unit  will  trade  breadth  of  experience  for  depth  of 
experience.  One  can  only  speculate  about  how  that  will  affect  their 
performance  in  higher  command  lo  or  15  years  later  on.  But  the  change 
does  seem  to  call  for  careful  analysis  rather  than  mere  acknowledgement 
because,  in  the  past,  the  Army  has  so  adamantly  given  breadth  priority. 

•  Stabilizing  units  at  the  brigade  level  will  make  it  harder  for  captains  to 
spend  months  at  a  time  furthering  their  professional  education  in  a 
residential  setting,  free  from  the  demands  of  other  assignments,  as  has 
been  the  case.  Some  argue  that  the  officer  education  system's  current 
emphasis  on  residential  education  affords  invaluable  opportunities  for 
career  soldiers  to  exchange  \iews  frankly  v^^th  i)eers  over  an  extended 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  1-t.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Elton  (ret.),  a  former 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  personnel,  argues  against  individual  schooling  at 
the  expense  of  pulling  a  leader  out  of  "the  greatest  'learning'  experience 
of  all  —  his  platoon  or  company."  Unlike  the  "depth  over  breadth" 
tradeoff,  above,  this  one  is  being  openly  debated  in  the  Army  community. 
Beyond  that,  one  can  only  hope  that  the  Army  —  and.  more  importantly. 
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it's  political  overseers  —  watch  for  long-term  changes  in  the  quality  of 
senior  leadership  that  may  flow  from  this  shift  in  policy  regarding  mid- 
career  professional  military  education. 

»  In  case  of  a  sustained  mission  (i.e.,  one  lasting  longer  than  the  routine 
deployment  window  of  any  one,  life-cycle  manned  unit),  forces  that  have 
been  serving  in  theater  and  have  gotten  the  lay  of  the  land  periodically 
will  be  replaced  by  others  that  will  have  to  start  learning  the  local 
situation  from  scratch.  In  Iraq,  the  Army  has  tried  to  mitigate  that  risk 
by  ensuring  that,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  weeks,  the  departing  unit  and  its 
replacement  overlapped  in  the  theater  so,  in  the  words  of  Gen. 
Schoomaker,  "...  the  new  personnel  gain  the  benefit  of  the  experiences  of 
the  earlier  and  departing  unit."  Assessing  the  effectiveness  of  this  hand- 
off  process  will  be  an  important  subject  for  the  Army's  "les.sons  learned" 
process. 

Fleshing  Out  the  Details.  Aside  from  the  fundamental  questions  of  whether 
stabilization  will  effect  the  desired  improvements  and,  if  so,  whether  they  will 
be  worth  the  cost,  the  Army  must  address  a  range  of  questions  about  how  it 
will  implement  the  general  approach.  The  success  of  the  Unit-Focused 
Stabilization  initiative  will  turn,  in  large  part,  on  the  answers  to  questions  such 
as  these: 

1.  How  Are  the  Leaders  Prepared?  The  type  of  "power-down,"  leadership 
contemplated  for  the  Army's  Future  Force  can  be  taught,  up  to  a  point.  But 
whether  the  teaching  is  credible  i^:  another  question.  For  several  years  before 
the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  ii,  aooi,  there  were  alarming  indications  of  a 
morale  crisis  in  the  Army's  officer  corps,  part  of  it  due  to  a  widespread  belief 
that  seniors  were  micromanagine  their  subordinates  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
achieve  a  "zero-defects"  record  in  each  of  their  key  po.sts,  as  they  scrambled  up 
the  greasy  pole.  This  was  one  of  several  conclusions  reached  by  an  in-house 
analysis  of  the  officer  community  published  in  2001.  based  on  interviews  with 
13,500  soldiers: 

With  the  Army  on  a  wartime  footing  for  more  than  two  years,  it  is  hard  to 
tell  whether  the  underlying  problem  with  officer  morale  has  abated. 
Conceivably,  the  patriotism  fostered  by  the  Sept.  11  attacks  and  the  subsequent 
US  responses  has  made  senior  officers  less  obsessed  with  zero-defects  and 
subordinates  more  tolerant  of  overly  zealous  superiors.  Moreover,  to  the 
extent  that  Armv's  rapid  drawdown  in  the  early  1990s  fostered  a  self-protective 
perspective  among  those  who  sunived  the  cuts,  the  end  of  the  cutbacks  may 
have  relieved  some  of  those  anxieties. 

But  it  would  be  dangerous  simply  to  disregard  the  shockingly  open 
expressions  of  contempt  for,  and  mistrust  of,  the  senior  uniformed  leadership 
that  were  rampant  in  the  officer  corps  just  a  short  time  ago.  Some  leformers 
have  proposed  radical  changes  in  the  officer  personnel  system  in  an  effort  to 
restore  the  ideal  of  "selfless  service"  which,  they  contend  has  been  smothered 
in  careensm.  Those  issues  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  except  to  note 
that,  if  stabilized  units  are  to  go  beyond  mere  horizontal  cohesion  to  become 
the  high-performing  combat  forces  that  they  could  be,  the  Army  leadership 
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will  have  to  find  ways  to  convince  middle  and  low  echelon  leaders  that  the 
"power-down"  philosophy  is  more  than  a  PowerPoint  slide. 

2.What  Kind  of  Training  Will  be  Offered  Stabilized  Units?  The  clear 
lesson  of  COHORT  is  that,  if  troops  are  able  to  progress  to  more  complex  tasks 
(because  they  need  not  repeat  the  basics  for  a  steady  influx  of  new  arrivals), 
then  they  will  demand  that  kind  of  steady  increase  in  sophistication  in  their 
training.  Nor  can  the  demand  for  progressive  training  be  satisfied  by  simply 
raising  the  bar  so  that  the  troops  wear  themselves  out  in  doing  some  bit  of 
busywork  faster,  farther  or  higher  for  the  sake  of  the  an  artificial  competition. 
Some  COHORT  unit  commanders  in  the  yth  Division  came  up  with  very  well 
designed  training  plans,  but  they  proved  to  be  impractical  because  of  their 
expense  (mostly  for  travel  to  distant  training  areas). 

•  Do  developments  in  simulation  and  raining  technology  over  the  past  15 
years  offer  low  echelon  leaders  significantly  more  flexibility  in  creating 
challenging  training  scenarios  on  relatively  short  notice  and  at  relatively 
little  expense?  Remember  that  the  huge,  fixed  infrastructures  required 
for  the  National  Training  Center  reflect  the  technology  of  a  quarter 
century  ago.  How  close  are  we  to  "CTC-in-a-Box"  —  a  portable  combat 
scoring  system  cheap  enough  to  let  a  battalion  engage  in  high-fidelity 
close  combat  at  their  home  station? 

■  Are  commanders  at  battalion  echelon  and  above  prepared  to  rebalance 
the  training  schedules  to  afford  company  commanders  more  time  —  and 
more  control  over  that  training  time  —  to  hone  small-unit  skills?  A  focus 
on  lower  echelon  skills  would  comport  with  the  higher  degree  of  tactical 
autonomy  for  lower  echelon  units  that  is  contemplated  in  the  Future 
Force.  Coincidentally.  it  could  alleviate  the  discontent  apparently 
rampant  amcjiig  company  grade  officers  through  2001.  According  to 
several  sources,  a  major  contributor  to  their  disaffection  was  the  lack  of 
freedom  to  actually  "command"  their  units. 

CONCLUSION 

One  of  the  brief  Fables  for  Our  Time  written  by  humorist  James  Thurber  tells 
of  a  bear  that  routinely  arrived  home  staggeringly  drunk,  accidentally  breaking 
furniture  and  knocking  out  windows  before  falling  asleep  on  the  floor.  His  wife 
was  greatly  distressed  and  his  children  were  very  frightened.  Eventually,  the 
bear  reformed  and  became  a  famous  temperance  crusader  who  would  lecture 
visitors  about  the  evils  of  drink  and  about  how  much  better  he  felt  since  giving 
up  booze.  He  would  illustrate  his  well-being  by  performing  vigorous 
calisthenics  and  cartwheeling  throughout  the  house,  accidentally  breaking 
furniture  and  knocking  out  windows.  His  wife  was  greatly  distressed  and  his 
children  were  veiy  frightened.  The  moral  of  this  tale,  according  to  Thurber: 
You  might  as  well  fall  flat  on  your  face  as  bend  over  too  far  backwards. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  considerably 
reduce  the  rate  of  turnover  in  Army  combat  units  for  the  sake  of  improving 
cohesion  and  training.  The  problem  is  that  decades  of  accumulated  folklore  so 
exalt  the  importance  of  stability,  that  the  Army  may  end  up  overdoing  it,  a  risk 
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that  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the  nuances  of  a  policy  being  vigorously 
promoted  by  the  senior  Army  leadership  may  be  lost  on  those  far  down  the 
chain  of  command  who  must  implement  it. 

One  possibility  is  that  the  Aimy  will  be  too  loathe  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  general  policy  of  stabilization  and  thus,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  diminish 
other  goods,  such  as  the  professional  development  of  future,  senior  leaders  or 
the  quality  of  long-range  planning  by  staff  organizations.  Another  is  that, 
because  of  the  focus  on  stability,  the  Army  -  or  its  civilian  political  masters  - 
will  short-change  programs  to  develop  the  high-quality  leaders  and  the 
progressive  training  required  to  realize  the  potential  of  stabilized  units. 

Thurber's  fable  of  the  bear  argues  that  even  good  things  must  be  kept  in 
perspective.  So  does  this  testimony. 


ARMY  TRANSFORMATION:  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE 
FUTURE,  PART  II 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Wenesday,  July  21,  2004. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,   at   10:08  a.m.,   in  room 
2118,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Duncan  Hunter  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  is  the  committee's  second  hearing  on  Army  transformation. 
We  began  the  series  last  week  with  a  panel  of  distinguished  out- 
side witnesses,  and,  today,  we  are  going  to  hear  from  the  Army's 
senior  uniformed  leadership. 

Our  witnesses  this  morning  are:  General  Peter  J.  Schoomaker, 
United  States  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army;  Lieutenant 
General  Benjamin  S.  Griffin,  United  States  Army  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Force  Development;  and  Lieutenant  General  John  M. 
Curran,  United  States  Army  Deputy  Commanding  General,  Fu- 
tures, U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  being  with  us.  We  look  forward  to  your 
testimony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  World  War,  the  U.S.  7th  Cavalry 
Regiment,  Custer's  old  unit,  was  armed  with  the  1903  Springfield 
rifle,  the  1911  Colt  .45  pistol  and  the  1918  Browning  automatic 
rifle.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  we  had  replaced  the  Springfields  with 
Ml  Garands,  and  the  troopers  were  more  familiar  with  Sherman 
tanks  than  with  horses.  The  Army  probably  transformed  itself 
more  rapidly  between  1941  and  1945  than  at  any  time  in  its  his- 
tory. 

We  believe  it  is  self-evident  that  the  Army  must  do  so  again.  We 
must  move  from  an  Army  designed  to  resist  the  Soviets  to  a  force 
tailored  to  win  the  kinds  of  wars  we  have  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
against  enemies  who  ignore  the  international  laws  of  warfare  and 
amidst  civilians  who  have  a  wide  range  of  attitudes  toward  the 
United  States. 

The  question,  of  course,  is:  What  should  that  transformed  Army 
look  like?  Some  have  seized  on  advanced  intelligence,  surveillance, 
reconnaissance,  command  and  control  capabilities  as  the  ingredi- 
ents of  network-centric  warfare.  Others  have  focused  on  the  need 
to  deploy  quickly  across  strategic  distances  and  recommended  a  re- 
configuration of  our  divisions  into  modular  brigades.  And  still  oth- 
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ers  have  focused  on  the  increased  benefits  of  jointness  to  argue 
that  the  Army  can  shed  certain  capabihties  in  order  to  free  up  re- 
sources for  what  we  would  think  of  as  non-traditional  missions. 

To  its  credit,  the  Army  has  developed  a  transformation  plan  to 
exploit  every  advantage  in  doctrine,  organization  and  technology  to 
build  a  new  Army  for  the  21st  century.  Now,  that  said,  I  think  we 
need  to  be  cautious.  Transformation  is  a  good  idea  for  the  new  ca- 
pabilities it  brings  to  the  military,  but  it  is  equally  important  to 
pay  attention  to  what  we  could  lose  in  the  process. 

First,  in  the  rush  to  embrace  high  technology  and  replace  armor 
and  firepower  with  speed  and  information,  we  may  well  lose  the 
ability  to  engage  in  a  traditional  stand-up  fight  against  either 
heavy  or  unconventional  forces.  I  think  our  experience  in  Iraq 
when  we  saw  some  of  the  new  and  some  of  the  old  performing  very 
well  is  a  good  illustration  of  that,  where,  while  we  validated  the  ca- 
pabilities and  the  importance  of  things  like  precision  munitions,  we 
also  revalidated  the  value  of  things  like  heavy  armor. 

I  am  not  the  historian  on  the  committee,  but  the  ranking  mem- 
ber from  Missouri  may  recall  the  debates  over  battlecruisers  in  the 
Royal  Navy  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century.  Advocates  argued  that 
their  speed  and  maneuverability  would  make  up  for  their  lack  of 
armor  and  firepower,  but  the  Navy  found  out  the  hard  way  that  its 
battlecruisers  simply  could  not  stand  up  in  the  slugfests  that  fol- 
lowed. Speed  was  not  a  substitute  for  armor  when  the  enemies'  sal- 
vos finally  found  their  mark. 

Second,  we  need  to  pay  close  attention  to  how  the  rush  to  em- 
brace new  technology  affects  our  thinking  about  warfare.  The  intel- 
ligence problem  we  have  in  Iraq  today  is  not  solely  the  result  of 
a  lack  of  network  sensors.  As  General  Robert  Scales  pointed  out 
last  week,  good  intelligence  on  our  enemy  requires  a  solid  under- 
standing of  what  makes  him  tick,  much  of  which  you  cannot  learn 
through  technology. 

Because  war  is  a  human  activity  and  not  an  engineering  prob- 
lem, there  is  no  silver  bullet  guaranteed  to  make  all  our  wars  win- 
nable  and  all  our  casualties  low.  We  need  to  equip  our  troops  with 
the  best  equipment  we  can,  but,  ultimately,  their  best  defense  lies 
in  their  ability  to  outsmart  the  enemy.  I  know  our  witnesses  are 
on  guard  against  falling  into  that  trap,  but  it  is  a  trap  the  entire 
national  security  community  needs  to  keep  in  mind  while  we  de- 
bate the  pros  and  cons  of  transformation. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  our  witnesses  as  we  move  forward 
in  this  process. 

So  we  are  going  to  go  to  our  witnesses,  but,  first,  let  me  recog- 
nize my  friend  and  ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  Skelton,  for  any  remarks  he  would  like  to  make. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hunter  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  159.1 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  IKE  SKELTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MISSOURI,  RANKING  MEMBER,  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  join  you  in  welcoming  Gen- 
eral Schoomaker,  General  Griffin,  General  Curran  for  this  very, 
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very  important  hearing.  We  appreciate  your  calling  it  and  appre- 
ciate the  work  that  they  do. 

I  was  interested  in  your  comments  regarding  my  interest  in  his- 
tory. As  I  have  told  you  many  times,  I  think  everyone  who  wears 
a  military  uniform  should  be  a  historian  as  well,  and  so  get  ready 
for  those  questions  when  the  question  part  comes. 

Let  me  tell  you  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  hearing. 
Some  two  weeks  ago,  we  had  a  very  interesting  hearing  with  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Cody,  and  each  time  one  of  us  asked 
him  if  the  Army  could  handle  the  great  demands  that  were  being 
placed  on  it,  he  replied  that  the  answer  lay  in  the  realization  of  the 
Army  transformation. 

Last  week,  we  had  a  distinguished  panel  of  outside  witnesses 
who  gave  us  their  impression  of  Army  transformation.  They  were 
a  very  thoughtful  group  of  people.  Now,  as  a  result,  we  have  so 
many  questions  about  the  Army's  transformation  plan  that  I  hardly 
know  where  to  begin. 

General  Schoomaker,  I  commend  you  for  recognizing  the  need  to 
change,  developing  a  vision,  moving  out  smartly  to  achieve  it.  It  is 
difficult,  but  thank  you  for  doing  that.  This  is  the  hallmark,  I 
think,  of  great  leadership. 

Each  of  the  witnesses  we  had  last  week  expressed  enthusiasm  for 
a  transformation  that  you  have  begun.  Still,  they  had  some  cau- 
tious reservations,  as  you  might  imagine.  For  example,  they  were 
all  concerned  with  the  emphasis  on  the  technology  at  the  expense 
of  the  human  component,  whether  it  was  the  number  of  soldiers  or 
the  professional  education  or  the  internal  cultural  changes  they  be- 
lieve the  Army  needs  to  achieve. 

So,  General,  I  applaud  your  initiative  in  setting  this  new  course 
for  the  Army.  I  think  it  is  past  due,  and  I  am  not  worried  that  the 
transformation  is  happening  during  wartime,  as  many,  I  think, 
would.  As  one  of  the  witnesses  noticed  last  week,  it  is  during  wars 
that  militaries  do  transform  to  meet  the  new  challenges,  as  the 
Chairman  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  First  World  War  saw  the  tank  break  through  the  lines  that 
had  been  stalemated  for  years.  World  War  II  saw  the  advent  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  emerge  as  the  dominant  power.  But  those  sorts  of 
wartime  transformations  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
weight  of  a  nation  was  behind  the  war  effort.  The  whole  of  the 
country's  economic  might  was  then  committed.  The  population  was 
sacrificing  daily. 

Now  that  is  not  the  case  today.  Today,  the  Army  is  fighting  a 
war  and  simultaneously  trying  to  transform  within  a  set  of  domes- 
tic limitations  and  the  constraints  that  they  are  on.  So  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  is  a  bold  move,  and  the  Army  is  still  going  to  come 
up  billions  of  dollars  short  if  we  are  not  very,  ver}'  careful. 

You  are  trjdng  to  make  all  this  happen  while  staying  below  cer- 
tain troop  levels.  Now  we  have  had  our  discussion  on  this  before, 
General.  Constraints  such  as  the  limit  on  the  Army's  ability  to  ex- 
periment, to  build  new  units,  develop  new  operational  concepts,  to 
test  them,  all  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  create  the  need  for  additional 
troops.  Quite  simply,  we  just  need  those  additional  troops  to  help 
you  do  what  you  want  to  do. 
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That  is  why  I  worry  about  the  Army  today.  Like  I  said  last  week, 
the  Army  is  already  stretched  dangerously  thin.  It  is  interesting, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  yesterday  from  the  National  Guard  back 
home  in  Missouri  that  their  retention  is,  as  a  result  of  today's  situ- 
ation, sliding  down  here  very,  very  fast,  that  some  of  the  units  in 
the  Missouri  National  Guard  are  now  down  to  only  80  percent 
when  they  were  just  a  few  months  ago  up  to  100  percent. 

The  Army  is  thin,  and  not  just  the  National  Guard,  but  the  Re- 
serve and  active  duty.  We  need  every  pair  of  boots  on  the  ground 
as  well  as  every  piece  of  equipment.  There  seems  to  be  no  elastic- 
ity, no  capacity  for  that.  So  this  is  a  pretty  tall  order,  and  we  here 
in  the  committee  want  to  help  you,  General,  succeed  in  your  efforts. 

There  is  a  difference  between  risk  and  gamble.  Risk  is  one  thing. 
If  it  goes  wrong,  you  can  recover.  Gambling  is  something  that  is 
quite  the  contrary.  So  I  hope  we  can  work  together  on  this.  You  can 
succeed  in  your  transformation.  We  can  win  the  guerrilla  warfare, 
win  the  war  against  terrorism,  which  is  the  real  war,  and  trans- 
form for  tomorrow,  a  tall  order,  but.  General,  under  your  leader- 
ship, we  can  do  it. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  ChairmtusT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

And  without  objection,  all  your  statements  will  be  taken  into  the 
record. 

So,  General  Schoomaker,  thank  you  for  being  here  with  your 
team,  and  tell  us  what  you  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Skelton  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  164.] 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  PETER  J.  SCHOOMAKER,  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

General  Schoomaker.  Great.  Well,  Chairman  Hunter  and  Con- 
gressman Skelton,  thank  you  very  much,  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  have  submitted  a  statement  for  the  record. 

What  I  propose  we  do  here,  rather  than  each  of  us  making  an 
opening  statement,  I  would  like  to  take  about  10  minutes  and  pro- 
vide a  briefing  to  the  committee  that  will  set  the  context  for  trans- 
formation, which  I  hope  will  help  us  frame  where  you  would  like 
to  go  in  understanding  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Absolutely. 

General  Schoomaker.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Of  course,  these  charts,  we  can  submit  for  the  record  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection.  Absolutely. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  193.] 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Thank  you,  sir. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  we  are  in  extraordinary  times,  and 
I  have  said  it  before  this  committee  many  times  and  in  other 
places.  I  think  we  are  in  one  of  the  most  dangerous  times  of  our 
history.  We  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity  here,  in  spite  of  the 
stress  that  the  Army  is  under  and  that  the  Nation  is  under,  for  us 
to  use  the  momentum  and  what  we  are  learning  in  the  current  war 
on  terror  to  help  us  transform  and  to  provide  some  of  the  momen- 
tum and  focus  for  our  efforts. 
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But  central  to  all  of  this  and  the  reason  I  have  the  soldier's  creed 
up  as  the  first  chart  there — I  know  you  all  are  familiar  with  this — 
is  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  great  soldiers,  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  officers  and  civilians,  the  sailors.  Marines,  airmen  that  we 
have  currently  engaged  in  the  war  on  terror  live  this  kind  of  a 
creed  every  day. 

The  center  of  this  creed  is  the  warrior  ethos,  and,  in  that  warrior 
ethos,  placing  the  mission  first,  never  accepting  defeat,  never  quit- 
ting and  never  leaving  a  fallen  comrade  is  essential  to  what  we  are 
doing  today  and  what  I  believe  we  will  be  doing  for  years  to  come. 

So,  I  am  pleased  to  join  you.  I  know  you  have  been  very  out- 
spoken on  this  and  very  proud  of  those  that  are  serving  our  nation 
today  in  uniform  and  those  that  are  out  of  uniform  that  are  serving 
our  nation  as  we  go  forward. 

So,  if  you  give  me  the  first  slide,  a  very  simple  cartoon,  but  start- 
ing at  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  that  graph,  there  is  a  straight 
line  running  to  the  cloud.  That  straight  line  represents,  quite 
frankly,  the  path  that  we  have  been  on  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  when  we  had  very  clear  focus  on  our  principal  potential  foe  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

That  took  the  World  War  II  experience  that  all  of  us  are  very  fa- 
miliar with  in  history,  capitalized  upon  it  and  continued  to  refine 
our  armed  forces — across  our  armed  forces,  quite  frankly — focused 
on  an  enemy  that  we  knew  a  great  deal  about — or  a  potential 
enemy  we  knew  a  great  deal  about — and  we  optimized  ourselves  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  that  enemy. 

That  drove  our  doctrine,  it  drove  the  way  we  organized,  it  drove 
the  way  we  trained,  how  we  developed  our  leaders  and,  quite 
frankly,  provided  a  singular  focus  to  be  able  to  deal  with  that.  Most 
of  the  other  kinds  of  things  we  dealt  with  as  a  nation,  we  tended 
to  think  of  as  lesser,  including  articles,  you  know,  in  the  strategic 
context  and  felt  we  could  deal  with  them  if  we  could  deal  with  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  demise  of  this  opponent,  we  continued  on 
this  track,  and  this  cloud  of  ambiguity  that  you  see  there  on  that 
chart  is  upon  us  here.  Inside  of  this,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty, there  is  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
asymmetry,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  our  formations  today  some- 
what disconnected  and  having  to  do  things  on  the  fringes  and  to 
disconnect  and  disassemble  our  formations  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
this  threat. 

Along  with  that,  an  area  in  which  I  think  is  the  greatest  trans- 
formational challenge — is  transforming  how  we  train  and  educate, 
how  we  think,  what  paradigms  we  establish  through  our  doctrine 
and  training  and  education  of  our  people,  how  our  systems  and 
processes  work. 

They  have  to  be  challenged,  stood  up  on  their  edge  and  taken  a 
very  hard  look  at  so  that  we  can  grow  and  develop  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership, the  kind  of  soldiers,  the  kind  of  doctrine  that  is  agile 
enough  and  flexible  enough  to  deal  with  the  wide  myriad  of  chal- 
lenges that  we  face.  That  is  what  that  cloud  of  ambiguity  there  is. 

But,  throughout  all  of  this,  our  Army  has  to  be  relevant  to  our 
nation's  needs.  It  has  to  have  the  capacity  to  deal  with  what 
threats  confront  this  nation,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  military, 
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certainly,  but  also  within  the  context  of  all  elements  of  national 
power,  the  diplomatic  information,  the  military  and  economic  ele- 
ments of  power. 

So  what  that  arrow  shows  is  this,  an  infinite  process.  The 
Army — and  the  other  services,  I  would  add — must  be  on  a  contin- 
ual growth.  I  am  not  talking  about  necessarily  in  size,  but  I  am 
talking  about  growth  in  terms  of  understanding  and  being  able  to 
adapt  and  respond  to  these  threats. 

The  Army  has  two  core  competencies  if  you  boil  right  down  to  it, 
and  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart.  The  first  is  to  train  and 
equip  soldiers  and  to  grow  leaders,  and  growing  leaders  means 
growing  leaders  for  the  military  as  well  as  for  this  nation. 

The  second  main  piece  there  is  that  we  must  provide  relevant 
and  ready  land  combat  power  in  the  Army  to  the  people  that  will 
fight  these  forces  which  are  the  combatant  commanders  and  the 
joint  team.  The  Army  as  an  entity  does  not  fight  our  forces.  They 
are  fought  by  the  combatant  commanders  and  the  joint  command- 
ers that  are  out  there. 

So  give  me  the  next  slide,  please. 

That  cloud  of  ambiguity  is  not  going  to  go  away.  Quite  frankly, 
I  will  tell  you,  in  my  own  experience,  this  cloud  of  ambiguity  start- 
ed growing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  I  can  talk 
about  my  own  experience.  You  know,  my  view  is  it  probably  pre- 
dates, but  I  think  one  seminal  event  was  the  1972  Munich  situa- 
tion with  Black  September  when  the  Olympic  athletes  were  taken 
hostage  and  all  that. 

You  can  go  up  to  1976  with  the  Israelis  at  Entebbe  and  go  to 
1977  with  the  German  situation  in  Mogadishu  with  the  Lufthansa 
airliner  and  to  our  own  hostages  in  Iran,  Lebanon  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  which  I  was  intimately  involved  in,  all  the  way  up  through 
the  current. 

So  this  cloud  started  forming  and  developing  long  before  this 
major  threat  dropped.  But  how  are  we  going  to  connect  that  line 
inside  that  cloud  of  ambiguity? 

Let  there  be  no  doubt:  General  Shinseki  started  major  trans- 
formational efforts  in  the  Army  that  we  are  building  on  today,  and 
he  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  setting  the  stage  for  an  awful 
lot  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  are  doing. 

But  during  our  transition,  I  asked  the  transition  team  to  fame 
for  me  some  really  salient  issues  that  we  should  take  on.  I  brought 
some  of  my  own,  they  formed  up  some  others,  and  you  see  there 
about  17  focus  areas  that  we  felt  we  must  address  in  the  imme- 
diate sense  and  be  the  primary  efforts  as  we  started  this  major 
transformational  program  to  help  us  connect  the  dots  in  that  cloud 
of  ambiguity  and  to  get  us  back  into  a  situation  where  we  had  the 
capacity  within  our  force  structure,  within  our  force  to  deal  with 
what  we  were  going  to  see. 

Central  on  that  is  the  soldier,  which  I  have  already  talked  about, 
and  then  the  leader  growing  a  bench,  having  doubts  on  that  bench, 
and  training  and  educating  leaders,  not  just  training  them  for  cer- 
tainty, but  educating  them  for  the  uncertainties  that  we  must  face 
so  that  we  have  this  capacity  at  all  levels  within  our  organization 
to  make  decisions  and  act  in  ways  that  are  relevant  to  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  the  joint  and  expeditionary  mindset. 
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It  is  very  clear  that  this  nation  needs  this  Army  to  be  able  to 
fight  sustained  major  land  combat,  and  we  are  not  going  to  uncover 
that  capability.  But  we  also  must  be  more  like  pentathletes  and 
decathletes  and  be  able  to  deal  at  a  very  high  level  with  other  situ- 
ations that  we  will  face,  other  challenges,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
have  a  much  more  adaptable  flexible  organization  as  we  go  through 
this. 

Therefore,  you  see  things  like  addressing  the  renewal  of  Army 
aviation;  and  we  can  talk  about  Comanche  and  that  decision,  how 
that  enhanced  it;  modularity. 

You  know,  for  instance,  last  year,  we  had  six  heavy  divisions  in 
our  force.  None  of  those  divisions  were  the  same.  They  were  all  dif- 
ferent. So  you  could  find  in  one  artillery  battery  a  certain  number 
of  artillery  tubes,  another  battery  in  a  different  division  that  is 
supposed  to  be  identical,  a  different  one. 

There  were  different  numbers  of  companies  within  battalions, 
different  numbers  of  platoons  within  companies.  Every  way  you 
looked  at  it,  there  were  nuances  across  the  force.  If  you  took  a  look 
at  the  two  light  divisions,  they  were  different.  Of  course,  the  82nd 
and  the  101st  are  different.  There  were  seven  different  kinds  of 
aviation  brigades  in  the  Army,  different  numbers  of  Apaches  in 
aviation  companies. 

So,  because  of  years  of  incremental  change  that  ended  up  leaving 
us  with  kind  of  a  disconnected  trail  in  the  way  we  were  put  to- 
gether— a  lot  had  to  do  with  downsizing  and  resourcing;  some  had 
to  do  with  incremental  kinds  of  modernization — we  found  ourselves 
in  a  way  that  is  very,  very  difficult  to  have  inside  the  organization 
the  kind  of  adaptability  and  flexibility  that  is  required. 

On  top  of  that,  we  had  a  personnel  system  that  was  moving.  In 
an  Army  of  480,000  people,  we  were  making  almost  296,000  indi- 
vidual moves  a  year  within  that  formation.  Forty  percent  of  our 
discretionary  moves  were  being  made  just  to  support  Korea  on  the 
individual  replacement  system. 

So,  fundamentally,  we  are  disadvantaged  from  developing  the 
kind  of  cohesive  teams  that  we  need  to  introduce  into  combat  with 
stable  leadership  cadre  and  with  trained  and  equipped  crews, 
squads,  platoons,  companies,  batteries,  troops,  et  cetera. 

So  these  focus  areas  that  we  had  here  became  what  we  are  look- 
ing at,  and  we  have  been  working  those,  and  I  will  show  you  how 
that  has  transpired  over  this  last  year  in  a  major  way  to  connect 
and  to  get  ourselves  on  track  in  this  different  world  that  we  are 
in  today. 

Give  me  the  next  slide,  please. 

Here  you  see  a  pyramid,  and  this  p3rramid  reflects  what  the  chal- 
lenge is. 

At  the  top  of  that  pyramid  on  the  left  side,  you  see  the  Reserve 
Components  (RC) — this  is  the  Army  National  Guard — and  their  re- 
sponsibility under  Title  32  is  to  respond  to  the  54  states  and  terri- 
tories, those  governors  and  Tatical  Assault  Group  (TAGs),  and  to 
other  kinds  of  emergencies  in  homeland  security,  homeland  de- 
fense. 

The  requirement  today  for  them  to  be  able  to  respond  is  in  a 
matter  of  hours  now,  not  in  a  matter  of  weeks  and  months  and 
years,  but  in  hours  to  be  able  to  respond  in  appropriate  ways. 
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On  the  right  side  of  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  you  see  active 
forces,  and  those  active  forces  now  have  to  be  able  to  respond  not 
in  terms  of  months,  but  in  a  matter  of  days  and  hours  to  emer- 
gencies, and  we  have  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  balances  our 
requirements  for  the  home  game  with  the  requirements  for  the 
away  game  on  this. 

So  what  we  need  below  the  apex  of  that  pyramid  is  a  certain 
amount  of  depth,  and  that  depth  should  be  modular  and  it  should 
be  agile  and  it  should  be  able  to  plug  and  play  based  upon  how  we 
have  to  do  this.  Therefore,  we  have  to  skin  this  cat  of  having  this 
great  disparity  between  the  kinds  of  organizations  that  we  have. 

What  we  had  to  do  was  tear  down  organizations  to  build  the  or- 
ganizations we  need  to  go  to  war,  as  opposed  to  being  able  to  play 
out  of  the  chutes,  and  so  our  modularity  and  the  way  that  we  are 
balancing  and  pulling  the  enablers  inside  these  brigade-type  mod- 
ules gives  us  that  kind  of  agility. 

If  you  go  down  farther,  you  will  see  down  in  there  the  kinds  of 
special  capabilities  that  are  required,  many  of  which  reside  in  the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard,  some  in  the  active, 
that  are  speciality  kinds  of  things  that  are  particularly  useful  for 
the  stability  and  support  operations  and  for  homeland  security  and 
for  the  kinds  of  responses  that  we  have. 

At  the  base  of  the  chart,  you  see  the  institutional  Army.  There 
is  a  direct  relationship  with  maintaining,  recruiting,  training  and 
deplojdng  relevant  forces  with  an  institutional  base.  This  is  our 
schoolhouse,  this  is  our  training  base,  this  is  the  recruiting  base 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  that  comes  out  of,  you  know,  the  operating 
strength  of  the  Army. 

When  you  grow  the  Army  bigger,  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
in  how  much  you  have  to  put  into  the  training  base  to  be  able  to 
do  that,  and  these  things  do  not  happen  over  a  weekend.  They  are 
serious  investments  in  terms  of  how  we  do  that. 

So,  I  just  show  you  there  that  to  have  an  Army  that  is  capable 
of  responding  in  hours,  days  and  weeks  to  both  the  away  game  and 
a  home  game,  and  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  capable  of  performing 
at  the  high  level  of  combat  in  integrated  joint  warfare  where  you 
have  to  aggregate  major  formations  to  fight  peer  competitors  and, 
at  the  same  time,  have  the  joint  and  expeditionary  kinds  of 
mindset  and  capabilities  that  you  can  deal  in  joint  task  forces  and 
smaller  kinds  of  expeditionary  operations,  requires,  you  know,  the 
whole  complex  of  doctrine,  organization,  training,  leader  develop- 
ment, the  way  we  resource  with  our  materiel,  et  cetera,  to  be  able 
to  do  that,  and  that  is  what  we  are  working  on. 

Give  me  the  next  slide,  please. 

This  is  the  continuum  era  from  the  current  to  the  future,  and  one 
of  the  decisions  that  I  made,  that  made  a  lot  of  sense  to  me  work- 
ing with  the  folks  was — you  might  remember  in  the  past,  on  the 
left  end  of  that  arrow  where  it  says  "current"  today,  we  used  to  call 
that  legacy;  and  then  in  the  middle,  we  called  it  interim;  and  on 
the  right  side,  we  called  it  objective.  I  thought  the  terms  did  not 
lend  themselves  to  what  we  were  going  to  do,  and  that  is  an  orga- 
nization that  is  a  learning  organization  in  motion  to  the  right. 

Who  here  wants  to  go  to  war  in  a  legacy  formation,  one  that  is 
not  being  modernized,  is  not  being  upgraded,  is  not,  you  know, 
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being  kept  up  to  the  standards?  Now  that  is  not  exactly  what  the 
Army  was  doing,  but  that  is  what  the  words  said,  and,  you  know, 
it  is  a  concept  that  is  tough. 

In  the  middle  there,  in  the  interim  formations,  Stryker  used  to 
be  on  there.  I  will  tell  you  that  Stryker  today  is  part  of  the  current 
force  and  proving  itself  in  combat,  and  it  has  a  role  to  play.  It  is 
not  the  ultimate  formation,  but  it  is  an  important  tool  in  our  tool- 
box. It  is  telling  us  things,  informing  us  about  the  future  in  ways 
that  is  usually  important. 

Then  the  objective  force  to  me  said  it  was  somewhere  we  were 
going  to  go  and  stop,  which,  in  fact,  does  not  send  the  right  picture 
because  this  is  a  continuum  that  will  go  on  through  infinity  as  we 
continue  to  meet  future  kinds  of  things. 

So  the  deal  here  is,  look,  we  have  what  we  have  today  and  we 
have  where  we  are  trying  to  go  tomorrow,  but  we  must  be  in  con- 
stant motion  up  that  slope  so  that  today  we  have  so  much  of  our 
current  and  a  little  bit  of  the  future,  tomorrow  we  should  have  a 
little  more  of  our  future  in  that  force,  and,  the  next  day,  a  little 
more  of  that  future  and  continue  to  go  forward.  That  is  the  kind 
of  concept  that  we  are  moving  forward  with. 

To  give  you  the  next  chart  then,  this  will  put  some  meat  on  that 
concept.  If  you  look  on  this,  this  shows  you  all  of  the  patches  in 
the  Army,  and  I  have  testified  here  several  times  before  the  com- 
mittee and  said,  "Look,  this  year,  when  we  finish  the  year,  we  will 
have  increased  the  active  Army  from  33  active  brigades  to  36."  At 
the  end  of  next  year,  we  will  be  at  39,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  we  will  be  at  43.  We  have  an  option  to  go  to  48  beyond  2006, 
out  there  in  2007  and  beyond. 

This  is  just  the  first  step  in  moving  ourselves  forward.  If  you  go 
down,  for  instance,  on  that  top  line  there,  you  will  see  the  10  active 
division  patches.  Those  are  the  10  active  division  patches. 

Below  those  patches  where  it  says  "Active  Component  Brigade 
Combat  Teams,"  you  will  see  the  formations  that  we  are  pulling  in 
under  there.  In  some  cases,  that  is  going  to  four  units  of  action  un- 
derneath the  division  patch.  In  some  cases,  it  is  going  from  two. 
For  instance,  the  10th  Mountain  Division  will  go  to  three. 

If  you  go  down  then  and  take  a  look  at  the  Army  National 
Guard,  you  will  see  their  division  patches.  There  are  eight  of  them 
there,  and  they  start  in  2005. 

Below  them,  you  will  see  the  Army  National  Guard  brigades.  You 
know,  last  year,  we  had  15  enhanced  brigades  in  the  National 
Guard  out  of  36. 

That  means  we  were  resourcing  15  to  be  relatively  ready,  and 
the  rest  of  them  we  were  not  resourcing  very  well.  Not  only  were 
we  not  resourcing  them,  they  were  fundamentally  hollow  because 
there  was  too  much  structure  and  not  enough  people  to  fill  the 
structure  in  those  formations. 

So  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  aggregate  and  fill  these  formations 
to  be  able  to  be  useful  in  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  are  doing 
today. 

Down  at  the  bottom,  you  will  see  the  Stryker  brigades  in  the  bri- 
gades coming  on.  You  know,  we  already  have  Stryker  1  in  combat, 
Stryker  2  is  outloading  as  we  speak,  Stryker  3  is  coming  together 
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up  in  Alaska,  and  we  will  continue  to  march  right  across  the  way 
there. 

So  that  is  the  beginning,  and  what  we  are  doing  is  taking  our 
current  kinds  of  equipment,  our  current  formations.  As  I  have  spo- 
ken before,  we  are  growing  the  Army  30,000  people.  We  are  grow- 
ing the  Army  as  fast  as  we  can  grow  the  Army.  It  is  getting  bigger, 
and  I  am  not  just  talking  about  their  stop  loss,  stop  move.  I  mean, 
we  have  5,600  soldiers  a  day  that  are  affected  by  stop  loss,  stop 
move.  That  is  not  how  we  are  growing  the  Army. 

We  are  growing  the  Army  by  increased  recruiting  and  retention, 
and  we  are  growing  the  Army  for  our  current  fight  by  mobilizing 
Guard  and  Reserves,  and  so  we  have  over  600,000  people  today  mo- 
bilized and  on  active  duty  that  are  engaged  in  the  war  on  terror 
right  now.  Inside  of  that,  we  are  growing  on  this  slope  30,000  addi- 
tional. We  may  find  out  that  we  need  to  continue  to  grow,  but  the 
important  thing  is  we  are  growing. 

I  think  the  discussion  and  the  dialogue  we  have  been  having  has 
less  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Army  needs  to  grow  and  more  to 
do  with  how  we  are  going  to  pay  for  that  as  we  do  it.  What  is  the 
way  in  which  we  are  going  to  resource  it?  You  know,  should  we  en- 
cumber ourselves  within  the  top  line  we  have  now,  in  the  out-years 
with  increased  permanent  end  strength?  That  is  the  real  issue  be- 
cause, if  we  are  encumbered,  we  end  up  trading  off  our  flippage 
and  our  modernization  and  our  transformational  capability. 

So,  if  you  keep  that  chart  in  mind,  which  is  priming  the  pump 
by  starting  this  modularity  process,  now  take  a  look  at  the  Future 
Combat  System  program  (FCS)  because  this  is  where  it  is  going, 
brigade  modularity,  brigade  combat  teams.  Units  of  Action  (UAs) 
are  the  start  of  it. 

Put  that  big  chart  up. 

There  are  two  charts  here.  The  one  on  top  was  the  way  the  Fu- 
ture Combat  System  Program  was  structured,  and  I  want  to  make 
some  points  here.  The  probability  of  us  accomplishing  that  program 
and  Future  Combat  System  on  the  top  chart  there,  as  you  look  at 
it  and  it  goes  from  2004  on  the  left  all  the  way  out  to  fiscal  year 
2014  on  the  right,  was  somewhere  down  around  28  percent  chance 
of  success  the  way  it  was  structured. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  way  it  is  currently  structured  because 
we  have  now  made  a  program  adjustment,  we  have  in  excess  of  a 
70  percent  chance  of  closure  on  that  program  on  the  bottom  chart. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  program  going  the  same  place,  but  it  is  struc- 
tured differently  in  the  terms  of  the  way  we  are  going  to  bring  it 
in.  The  difference  is  that  we  are  going  to  spiral  capability  into 
these  brigade  combat  team  units  of  action  that  we  are  forming  now. 
We  are  pulling  FCS  capability  back  into  it. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points. 

The  first  one  on  the  top  chart  is  that  when  we  got  out  there  to 
fiscal  year  2014,  of  the  18  systems  plus  the  network  that  were 
planned  in  the  Future  Combat  System,  by  fiscal  year  2014  on  the 
original  plan,  we  would  only  be  able  to  close  13  of  those  18  sys- 
tems. It  was  never  going  to  come  to  closure. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  network,  that  feedhorn  in  the  middle 
that  is  kind  of  going  through  the  units,  which  is  arguably  the  most 
important  piece  of  the  Future  Combat  System,  it  was  not  even 
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going  to  start  affecting  the  current  force  until  out  in  fiscal  year 
2010,  and  it  was  only  going  to  cover  what  you  see  in  the  footprint 
of  that  feedhom  as  it  goes  out  to  2014.  It  was  never  going  to  cover 
the  whole  deal. 

If  you  look  at  the  way  we  have  adjusted  the  program,  we  are 
going  to  spiral  those  capabilities  back  into  this  force  now.  For  in- 
stance, the  3rd  Infantry  Division  that  captured  Baghdad  was  the 
only  division  we  had  that  had  embedded  in  it  the  satellite-based 
blue  force  tracking,  you  know,  the  integration  of  the  red  picture  in 
it,  because  we  put  blue  force  tracker  and  put  a  bunch  of  things  in- 
side of  that,  as  an  addition  to  the  3rd  Infantry  Division  for  the  war. 

Today,  we  want  to  do  that  across  these  forces  as  we  do  it,  and 
that  is  why  you  see  that  network  coming  in.  So  what  happens  is — 
You  see  those  green  blocks  there  in  2004  on  the  left.  Go  on  the  bot- 
tom chart.  All  of  those  green  blocks  represent  a  brigade,  and  you 
will  see  that — at  the  end  of  2004,  we  will  not  have  33  anymore.  We 
will  have  36.  There  is  36  green  blocks  there. 

Inside  of  those  green  blocks,  you  will  see  some  of  them  are  coded 
yellow.  There  are  11  of  those.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  we  will  have 
modulized  1 1  of  the  36  brigade  combat  teams  into  the  new  UA  or- 
ganization. 

If  you  take  a  look  as  it  goes  across,  by  fiscal  year  2008,  we  will 
have  modulized  all  of  the  brigades  that  you  see  there. 

There  are  five  red  blocks  down  at  the  bottom.  Those  are  the  five 
brigades  that  we  have  to  make  a  decision  on  at  the  end  of  2006  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  go  to  48  from  43.  That  is  the  addi- 
tional ones  that  we  have  a  chance  of  building. 

But  what  is  important  here  is,  as  you  will  see  that  on  that  chart, 
that,  by  2008,  we  will  have  moved  everybody  into  the  UA  kind  of 
configuration,  and  we  will  have  pooled  the  network  capabilities,  the 
top-down  stuff  on  top  of  a  greater  percentage  of  those  UAs  by  2008. 
By  the  time  we  get  to  2010,  we  have  covered  more. 

By  the  time  we  are  out  in  spiral  three  by  2012,  we  will  have  put 
that  kind  of  connectivity.  We  will  have  now  freed  our  ground  com- 
bat units  from  being  reliant  on  terrestrial-based,  point-to-point 
communications.  We  will  have  now  brought  them  into  the  global  in- 
formation grid  and  be  able  to  pull  down  Joint  Fires,  pull  down  na- 
tional-level intelligence  down  into  our  lowest  formations,  pull  down 
blue  force  situational  awareness,  pull  down  red  force  knowledge, 
and  we  will  be  operating  within  a  much  better  network  capability. 
As  you  go  all  the  way  out  across,  you  will  see  that. 

Now,  starting  in  2008,  you  will  see  a  purple  square  starting  to 
appear.  That  is  the  first  FCS  capability  where  we  will  have  three 
of  the  18  systems  in  that  experimental  organization.  It  will  con- 
tinue out,  and,  in  fiscal  year  2010,  we  will  have  more  purple 
blocks — you  will  see  eight  of  them  there — that  now  have  four  of  the 
18  systems  in  it. 

If  you  go  on  out  there  to  fiscal  year  2012,  we  will  have  seven  of 
18  systems  now  in  almost  three  times  the  number  of  purple  blocks. 
By  the  time  we  get  out  here  to  fiscal  year  2014,  we  now  have 
changed  a  preponderance  of  the  force  into  those,  and  they  will  have 
18  of  the  18  systems  in  those  purple  blocks.  We  will  have  closed 
the  18  systems  plus  the  network  by  fiscal  year  2014. 
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We  will  have  our  first  full  FCS-capable  unit  with  the  new  tech- 
nology, the  new  platform  by  fiscal  year  2014.  The  next  year,  fiscal 
year  2015,  we  will  build  another  one,  and  then  two  each  year 
thereafter. 

The  reality  is,  going  to  the  point  that  you  talked  about,  having 
armor  and  being  able  to  do  all  the  things  we  want  to  do,  the  Ml 
tanks,  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  the  Multiple-Launch  Rocket 
System  (MLRS),  the  big  five  that  we  know  of  right  now,  our  heavy 
capability  will  still  be  in  this  force  out  to  about  2030  and  maybe 
beyond. 

So  we  will  not  be  divesting  ourselves,  but  we  will  be  investing 
in  this  heavy  force  we  have  with  these  capabilities  all  the  way  out 
through  this  process.  Until  we  are  convinced  that  the  Future  Com- 
bat System  is  able  to  give  us  the  equal-to-or-better-than  lethality, 
equal-to-or-better-than  protection,  survivability,  and  all  of  the  other 
things  that  we  want,  we  will  continue  to  invest  in  those  systems. 

This  gives  us  a  very  high  probability  of  completing  the  totality 
of  this  program  to  the  standards  that  we  are  talking  about,  puts 
it  into  reality  in  terms  of  the  available  technologies,  into  the 
programmatics,  the  fiscal  realities  that  we  have,  and  the  time  that 
is  available  as  we  go  out  there  through  it,  and  closes  the  program, 
which  is  hugely  important. 

So  I  hope  this  helps  a  little  bit,  setting  the  context,  that  this  is 
not  running  along  here  and  then  having  to  pole  vault  17  feet  to  get 
to  the  next  level.  What  we  want  to  do  is  we  want  take  ourselves 
into  the  future  in  a  way  that  we  can  control  that  future  and  that 
we  do  not  uncover  our  ability  to  fight  from  the  very  top  and  all  the 
way  down  through  it  and  to  develop  the  kinds  of  formations  and 
capability  populated  by  the  right  kind  of  soldiers,  NCOs  and  lead- 
ers that  allow  us  to  do  the  things  all  of  us  want. 

That  is,  you  know,  the  renaissance  formation,  the  renaissance 
soldier,  the  renaissance  leader,  well  educated,  well  trained  and 
equipped  with  the  very  best  technologies  that  this  nation  can  pro- 
vide. So,  you  know,  that  is  kind  of  the  baseline  that  we  have. 

I  apologize.  You  know,  I  have  tried  to  make  this  as  simple  as 
possible  so  that  we  can  discuss  the  detail  later,  but  that,  quite 
frankly,  shows  you  from  now  to  fiscal  year  2014  and  gives  you  a 
peak  beyond  about  how  we  are  moving  up  that  slope  on  the  current 
and  the  future  in  a  way  that  has  a  high  probability  of  closure,  that 
will  allow  us  to  leverage  the  very  best  technologies  when  they  ma- 
ture and  will  continue  to  keep  us  relevant  and  capable  to  perform 
the  nation's  needs  as  an  Army. 

So,  with  that,  sir,  you  know,  I  will  terminate,  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions.  We 
all  will. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you.  General,  and  thanks  for  having 
your  team  here  and  giving  us  a  real  good  opening  view  here. 

Let  me  go  to  your  basic  building  blocks,  these  new  modular  bri- 
gades, which  are  kind  of  the  heart  of  this  transition.  We  are  going 
to  go  from  33  to  36  and,  ultimately,  in  the  third  year,  we  will 
achieve  the  last  4  for  an  increase  of  10. 

If  you  were  going  to  compare  those  brigades  that  we  are  creating 
as  opposed  to  the  brigades  that  we  currently  have  residing  in  these 
divisions,  is  there  a  difference  in  firepower,  is  there  a  difference  in 
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the  number  of  battalions  that  you  have  in  those  brigades,  and  is 
there  any  weakness  that  is  manifest  if  you  have  reductions  in  unit 
levels  in  those  brigades?  Is  there  any  weakness  or  problems  that 
you  see  there  that  we  are  balancing  off  against  benefits? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  I  will  start  to  answer  your  question,  and 
then  I  will  pass  it  to  General  Curran  from  the  Futures  Center.  He 
can  talk  about  some  of  the  specifics. 

But,  first  of  all,  the  typical  brigade  in  a  division  today  is  about 
2,000  soldiers,  and  that  brigade  does  not  have  in  it  the  enablers 
that  they  will  go  to  war  with.  Those  enablers  reside  in  the  division 
base.  The  signal  battalion  is  up  there.  The  DISCOM,  the  division 
support  command,  the  division  artillery  is  outside  that  formation. 
The  reconnaissance  is  outside  that  formation. 

All  of  those  kinds  of  things  that  you  would  want  to  task  organize 
inside  that  brigade  before  it  goes  to  combat  or  outside  the  forma- 
tion or  up  at  the  division  base.  So  they  do  not  live  together,  fight 
together,  act  together  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Today's  brigade  typically  has  nine  company  maneuver  elements 
in  it.  This  UA  that  we  are  talking  about  here  has  11  maneuver  ele- 
ments in  it.  Eight  of  them  are  fighting  maneuver  elements.  Three 
of  them  are  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  target  acquisition  ele- 
ments that  you  would  call  cavalry  in  today's  formation.  They  have 
fighting  capability,  but  are  hugely  enhanced  as  you  go  out  with 
things  like  unmanned  aerial  vechicle  (UAV)  and  with  enhanced  op- 
tics and  with  all  kinds  of  other  capabilities  that  we  would  put  in 
there  to  include  the  communications. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  not  really  subtracting  any  maneuver 
elements  from  the  new  brigades  as  compared  to  the  old  brigades. 
You  are  actually  going  to  have  a  couple  more. 

General  ScHOOMAKER.  We  will  have  more  companies,  but  they 
will  be  formed  in  a  different  way.  We  will  have  two  battalions  now 
of  four  companies,  and  we  will  have  a  reconnaissance  squadron  of 
three  company-level  organization  troops. 

We  will  have  a  brigade  troops  battalion  that  will  have  other 
enablers  like  human  intelligence  (HUMINT),  counterintelligence, 
signal,  engineers,  and  these  kinds  of  things  in  it.  Inside  the  bri- 
gade, you  will  now  have  a  Joint  Fires  battalion.  You  will  have  a 
forward  support  battalion  for  sustainment  inside  that. 

So  the  brigade,  in  fact,  goes  up  to  about  3,800  people.  So  the  bri- 
gade combat  team  in  a  unit  of  action  configuration  has  far  more  ca- 
pability in  it  and  is  a  larger  formation  that  is  capable  now  of  acting 
on,  let's  say,  a  joint  task  force  in  a  much  more  independent,  self- 
sustained  role  than  what  your  current  brigade  does. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  If  you  took  that,  if  you  take  the  new  ver- 
sus the  old,  and  you  put  it  in  what  you  might  call  a  classic  conven- 
tional situation,  let's  say,  go  back  to  Korea,  handling  some  heavy 
North  Korean  units  coming  down  into  the  Pusan  perimeter,  and 
you  are  having  to  take  them  on  with  heavy  stuff,  how  would  the 
new  brigade  stack  up  against  the  old  brigades  in  handling  that  con- 
ventional attack? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Well,  in  a  general  sense — and  then  I  will 
turn  it  over  to  Mark  Curran  here — what  you  would  do  in  that  kind 
of  a  conventional  setting  is  you  would  aggregate  more  of  these  bri- 
gades together  and  place  a  division  headquarters,  which  we  are 
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calling  UAX,  over  the  top  of  it  that  has  enhanced  command  and 
control  capability.  It  ends  up  with  far  more  command  and  control 
nodes  and  a  lot  more  enabling  from  the  sky  and  from  over  the  hori- 
zon. 

What  it  allows  you  to  do  is  optimize  your  precision.  It  allows  you 
to  optimize  your  maneuver.  It  gives  you  greater  insights  in  terms 
of  what  you  are  looking  at.  So  if  you  are  in  the  Pusan  perimeter 
or — I  hate  to  use  Korea  as  an  example.  You  know,  take  that  kind 
of  a  war,  you  have  the  ability  here  not  only  to  fight  nose  to  nose 
with  people,  but  you  have  hugely  increased  opportunity  to  fight  to 
your  advantage  by  gaining  asymmetry  with  the  traditionally  orga- 
nized foe  and  fighting  from  the  rear  and  the  flanks  as  well  as  the 
front  in  a  far  more  mobile,  maneuverable,  knowledgeable,  lethal, 
precise  way  than  what  we  would  have  done  50  years  ago  in  the  sit- 
uation you  are  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  So  really  your  commander  there  of  that  particu- 
lar fight  would  have  vested  in  his  brigades  a  lot  more  capabilities. 

General  Schoomaker.  It  is  huge. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  run  a  lot  more  missions  for  him  and 
handle  a  lot  of  different  enemy  attacks,  formations,  operations  than 
he  could  in  the  past. 

General  Schoomaker.  It  is  hugely  different,  not  only  in  the  in- 
termediate configuration  I  showed  there  in  the  green  going  to  yel- 
low. By  the  time  you  get  to  purple,  it  is  astronomical.  I  will  let 
General  Curran — because  they  ran  models  on  this  and  fought  some 
fights — describe  some  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  I  think  it  is  important.  Now  you  folks 
know  that  one  of  our  concerns  is  that,  as  we  go  into  the  new  con- 
figuration, we  are  not  losing  something  in  one  of  the  scenarios  that 
we  think  we  may  still  have  to  fight  in  the  future,  which  is  head- 
to-head  conventional  stuff,  heavy  stuff,  heavy  armor  and  having 
the  ability  to  kill  that  armor  and  to  handle  the  infantry  that  is  as- 
sociated with  it  and  all  the  other  aspects  of  that  type  of  an  attack. 

I  think,  to  some  degree,  as  you  know,  when  we  talk  about  trans- 
formation, there  is  always  that  latent  fear  that  somehow  we  are 
giving  up  something  and  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a  conventional 
role  a  couple  of  years  down  the  line  and  we  find  out  that  we  have 
lightened  or  we  have  changed  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  not  as  ef- 
fective, but  the  message  I  am  getting  from  you.  General 
Schoomaker,  is,  actually,  you  think  that  the  new  brigades  wall  be 
more  effective  even  against  a  conventional  heavy-armored  enemy 
than  the  old  brigades.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

General  Schoomaker.  I  mean,  in  a  physical  sense,  in  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  it  is  an  unequivocal  yes.  We  are  advancing  ourselves 
significantly. 

The  Chairman.  Okay. 

General  Schoomaker.  When  you  talk  outside  the  physical  sense 
and  talk  about  the  synergies  that  are  achieved,  it  is  astronomical, 
the  improvement.  I  mean,  what  we  are  doing  is  forming  stabilized 
units  of  enormous  capability  that  will  stay  together,  train  together 
and  fight  together  in  ways  that  allow  it  to  operate  in  a  professional 
sense  at  a  very  high  order. 

So,  you  know,  you  have  to  talk  about  stabilization.  You  have  to 
talk  about  the  way  we  train.  You  have  to  talk  about  the  leader  de- 
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velopment.  You  have  to  talk  about  all  of  that  because  that  is  all 
a  factor  in  what  you  are  doing. 

But,  in  terms  of  the  equipment  itself,  we  have  the  same  equip- 
ment we  had.  We  are  using  it  differently,  we  are  combining  it  in 
a  different  sense,  and  we  are  enabling  it  with  far  better  networking 
capability  than  we  had  in  the  past,  which  gives  you  tremendous 
combat  power. 

General  Schoomaker.  Okay.  Now  General  Curran. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  JOHN  M.  CURRAN,  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY,  DEPUTY  COMMANDING  GENERAL,  FUTURES,  U.S. 
ARMY  TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE  COMMAND 

General  CURRAN.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  we  have  done  the  analysis  that  has  backed  up  this  design  of 
the  modular  brigade, — really  it  started  back  in  1998,  even  some 
earlier  than  that,  as  we  worked  the  Strike  concept,  we  worked 
Army  After  Next,  we  worked  Army  Force  21,  many  of  these  leading 
to  our  Future  Combat  System  analysis  of  alternatives — all  that 
analytics  has  been  underpinning  these  designs. 

The  Chief  has  charged  us  as  we  bring  this  capability  on  that 
however  you  design  it  and  however  Ben  resources  it,  it  has  to  be 
as  capable  or  more  capable  than  the  current  brigade  it  is  replacing 
because,  without  that  being  the  case,  going  to  43  or  48  brigades 
does  not  give  you  the  combat  power  increase  that  we  seek. 

We  have  taken  this  organization  through  the  analytics  and  built 
the  construct,  we  then  ran  it  back  through  the  analytics  through 
Joint  Land  Attack  Cruise  Missile  Defense  Elevated  Netted  Censor 
System  (JLENS)  models  and  simulation,  and  we  found  some  inter- 
esting things. 

First,  we  found  that  this  thing  does  fight  better  than  the  conven- 
tional brigade  today.  Why  is  that?  It  has  to  do  with  reconnaissance. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we  have  always  had  enough  killing 
systems  in  our  brigade.  It  has  been  finding  the  right  target.  It  has 
been  finding  the  enemy,  whether  it  be  dismounts  or  whether  it  be 
a  mounted  platform  system.  It  has  been  finding  the  enemy  so  that 
we  can  kill  the  right  target. 

What  this  brigade  brings  and  what  the  analysis  shows  what  the 
added  capability  was  is  the  reconnaissance.  It  was  moving  any- 
where from  a  current  brigade,  which  has  about  a  troop  or  a  platoon 
of  reconnaissance  at  the  brigade  level,  to  a  full  squadron. 

I  have  included  the  fact  that  this  organization  has  a  significant 
increase  in  human  intelligence  collection  capabilities.  It  has  a 
much  more  robust  military  intelligence  staff  to  do  the  military  in- 
telligence analysis  that  is  required  so  we  can  find  the  right  enemy 
and  we  can  kill  them  with  our  killing  systems. 

So  all  of  our  analysis  to  date  and  the  guidance  that  we  have  from 
the  Chief  all  indicate  that  this,  as  designed,  is  more  capable  than 
the  current  brigade,  and,  as  we  resource  it,  it  will  not  be  less  capa- 
ble than  the  current  brigade.  That  is  our  charge,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  finding  in  our  analysis. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Sir,  if  I  could  add  two  things  just  to  build 
on  that,  number  one,  everyone  of  these  UAs  that  we  are  building 
has  more  infantry  in  it  than  the  old  one.  It  all  has  more  infantry. 
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Our  heavy  brigades  in  the  past  have  been  infantry  poor.  They  have 
been  very  much  committed  to  a  platform. 

So,  if  you  were  to  go  out  and  you  were  to  watch  a  heavy  brigade 
and  the  infantry  tumble  out  the  back  of  Bradleys,  what  you  would 
find  coming  out  of  the  back  of  Bradleys  was  about  two-and-a-half 
squads,  not  a  full  platoon,  because  that  is  the  way  it  was  orga- 
nized. It  was  organized  to  fight  against  a  totally  mechanized  foe 
where  most  of  the  of  the  time,  the  infantry  would  be  encased  inside 
that  Bradley  and  moving,  and,  when  it  got  out,  there  is  not  that 
much. 

The  second  thing  is  the  MI,  the  military  intelligence.  This  is  an 
example.  You  are  talking  about  pulling  national  systems  and  other 
theater  systems  down  into  this  level  of  organization  and  having  the 
analjrtic  capability  at  that  level  that  normally  you  would  have  had 
to  go  to  division  to  get  the  analysis  of  that  product  to  act  upon,  and 
so  you  get  latency,  you  know,  in  kind  of  what  you  know  to  what 
you  can  do  about  it. 

With  the  increased  lethality  of  precision  weapons,  by  reducing 
that  latency,  that  sensor-to-shooter  time,  you  now  are  extremely 
more  lethal,  and  you  can  call  on  joint  fighters  from  other  services — 
the  Navy,  Marine  platforms.  Air  Force  platforms — in  a  precise  way 
against  the  kind  of  foe  that  you  have,  as  well  as  deal  with  them 
in  the  direct  fight  context  with  the  weapons  systems  that  you  have 
within  this  brigade.  So  it  is  really  almost  apples  and  oranges  in 
terms  of  how  you  would  compare  it. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  been  sitting  here.  General,  listening,  hoping  somewhere  in 
your  discussion,  your  well-thought-out — and  I  compliment  you  on 
it — proposal  for  transformation  of  the  Army,  for  the  words  that 
would  form  the  basis — and  you  did  use  the  phrase  "leader  develop- 
ment" at  one  point — for  professional  military  education.  It  ought  to 
be  the  basis  of  everj^hing  you  do. 

When  I  heard  not  that  long  ago  the  discussion  of  the  Army  cut- 
ting Command  &  General  Staff  College  back  from  the  required  10 
months,  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  think  that  crisis  has  passed.  But 
I  think  this  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  United  States  Army  to 
revisit  the  importance  of  professional  military  education. 

I  do  not  understate  this  requirement.  You  never  send  a  bright, 
young  soul  into  a  courthouse  with  a  bunch  of  law  books  and  say, 
"Try  this  death  penalty  case,"  without  first  having  sent  that  young 
soul  to  law  school,  and  what  you  do  is  so  much  more  important 
than  walking  into  a  courtroom. 

The  reason  we  did  so  well  intellectually  in  the  Second  World  War 
was  because  we  did  not  have  enough  billets  to  fill  for  the  officers. 
So  you  sent  them  to  college.  You  sent  them  to  War  Colleges.  They 
instructed.  They  were  students.  Troy  Middleton,  the  Corps  com- 
mander of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  spent  10  years  of  his  military 
life  in  colleges  either  as  an  instructor  or  as  a  student. 

I  would  urge  you.  General,  to  take  another  look  at  what  you  are 
doing.  Try  to  increase  the  military  education  through  military  art, 
the  study  of  cultures,  the  study  of  languages.  Whether  it  be  on  the 
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tactical  or  the  operational  or  on  the  strategic  level,  that  is  the  glue 
that  brings  victory. 

You  have  to  outsmart  the  enemy,  and  you  do  this  by  old-fash- 
ioned study  in  the  War  Colleges,  Command  &  General  Staff  Col- 
leges, on  your  own.  It  has  to  be  done. 

Let  me  share  with  you  testimony  of  General  Scales  just  last 
week.  He  said,  "In  1976,  the  Army  sent  7,400  officers  to  fully  fund- 
ed graduate  school.  Today,  the  Army  sends  396,  half  of  whom  are 
going  to  West  Point,  and  the  other  half  are  being  assigned  to  the 
Army  Acquisition  Command.  Compare  this  with  generals  like  the 
names  of  Abizaid  or  Patreus,  all  of  whom  came  up  through  a  lib- 
eral arts  upbringing,  and  ask  General  Abizaid  whether  he  would 
rather  have  an  acquisition  officer  on  his  staff  or  an  officer  who  has 
studied  Arabic  and  has  immersed  himself  in  Arab  cultures.  I  think 
you  know  what  the  answer  would  be." 

Well,  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point,  General,  but  I  would 
hope  you  would  go  back  and  relook  at  this  whole  issue  to  see  if  you 
cannot  put  more  study  into  this  all-important  subject  of  war  ethos. 
That  is  part  of  it. 

So,  with  that,  I  will  refrain  from  asking  you  a  question,  and  I 
will  certainly  hope  that,  in  the  days  ahead,  we  could  receive  infor- 
mation for  this  committee  to  see  about  how  you  can  continuously 
upgrade  the  studying  professional  military  education  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Schoomaker.  Sir,  if  I  could  just  respond  just  very  brief- 
ly to  you.  First  of  all,  there  is  no  daylight  between  us.  I  agree  with 
you,  and  I  think  that  we  never  made  a  decision  to  reduce  the  War 
College  or  the  Command  &  General  Staff  College.  If  you  look  on 
those  17  focus  areas  we  have,  you  will  see  that  leader  training  and 
education,  leader  development,  is  one  of  the  focus  areas  that  we 
have.  But  what  I  did  ask  them  to  do  is  to  turn  everything  on  edge 
and  make  sure  that  what  we  are  doing  is  the  best  we  can  do,  and 
so  they  explored  a  bunch  of  different  kinds  of  ways. 

I  might  also  remind  you — and  I  know  you  know  this — at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II,  one  of  the  first  things  General  Marshall 
did  is  shut  down  the  War  College  and  Command  &  General  Staff 
College  and  take  a  look  at  it  and  created  it  in  a  way  that  he  want- 
ed. He  also  removed  several  hundred  officers  out  of  the  officer 
corps.  I  mean,  he  came  in  with  a  pretty  heavy  hand  and  did  some 
pretty  important  things  that  had  to  be  done  because  even  then,  the 
system  was  not  perfect. 

So  I  asked  people  to  take  a  hard  look  at  this,  and  General  Wal- 
lace and  General  Burns  in  the  United  States  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  are  taking  a  very  hard  look  at  it, 
and,  as  I  have  told  you,  you  know,  we  are  going  to  continue  the 
10-month  program. 

But  we  have  improved  it.  We  have  increased  the  number  of  offi- 
cers we  are  putting  into  the  school  for  the  advanced  military  stud- 
ies. We  have  looked  seriously  at  the  integration  of  joint  warfighting 
and  to  all  of  our  aspects. 

On  the  civilian  education  side,  I  agree  with  you.  There  is  a  big 
difference  in  what  we  were  doing  decades  ago  and  what  we  are 
doing  today  in  terms  of  the  military  education,  and,  in  many  re- 
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spects,  it  is  directly  related  to  both  the  fiscal  realities  we  have  and 
the  availability  of  officers  to  do  that  within  the  level  of  operations 
we  have. 

But  it  is  a  desirable  ideal,  and  it  is  one  that  we  are  looking  at 
very  hard  because  I  believe  that  these  soldiers  we  have  can  do  any- 
thing that  we  can  lead  them  to  do,  and  our  ability  to  lead,  our  abil- 
ity to  use  and  to  maneuver  soldiers  and  to  deal  with  the  complex 
environment  we  have  is  directly  related  to  education. 

We  train  for  certainty,  and  we  educate  for  uncertainty,  and  the 
world  we  are  going  into  is  far  more  uncertain  than  the  world  we 
have  passed  through,  and  so  I,  you  know,  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hefley  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much. 

It  is  my  turn  now.  I  have  assumed  the  Chair,  but  it  is  my  turn. 

I  think  one  of  the  transformations  I  would  like  to  see  the  Army 
make  in  this  process  is  to  get  rid  of  the  PowerPoints.  Your  pretty 
charts  made  almost  no  sense  at  all  to  me,  so  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  that  you  have  made  in  response  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Mr.  Skelton's  question,  which  I  think  clarifies  it  consider- 
ably. 

I  go  to  a  military  base  somewhere,  anywhere  in  the  country  or 
the  world,  because  I  want  to  see  what  the  military  base  is  like  and 
what  it  is  doing,  and  the  first  thing  they  do  is  put  me  in  a  room 
and  give  me  a  PowerPoint.  Sometimes  I  spend  all  my  time  in  the 
room  doing  the  PowerPoint — or  almost  all  of  it.  So  that  is  just  an 
aside.  It  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  what  we  are  trying  to 
talk  about  here. 

I  have  a  couple  or  three  questions.  One  is  that  we  keep  hearing 
testimony  that  the  Army  is  becoming  much  more  an  expeditionary 
force,  lighter,  faster,  more  lethal.  I  know  this  is  never  going  to 
change,  but  it  raises  the  question:  Why  do  we  need  a  Marine  Corps 
and  an  Army  that  are  both  expeditionary  forces  that  are  faster, 
more  lethal  and  so  forth?  Why  do  we  need  them  both  doing  that 
kind  of  a  job?  If  we  have  two  light  infantry  units  in  our  military, 
why  do  we  need  two? 

Second,  in  your  pyramid  thing  that  you  had  there,  you  had  the 
Reserve  Component  and  the  Active  Component  (AC) — I  do  not 
know  if  it  meant  an3rthing  the  way  it  was  drawn — equally  divided, 
and,  in  Iraq,  we  are  told  that  about  40  percent  of  our  people  that 
are  in  Iraq  are  Reserve  or  Guard  components  and  the  other  half 
are  active  duty.  Is  it  your  plan  to  keep  those  about  evenly  bal- 
anced, 60-40  or  whatever,  pretty  close  to  evenly  balanced? 

Also,  I  am  very  disturbed  that  we  have  so  many  of  your  special- 
ties not  completely,  but  almost  completely  in  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nent. Military  police  (MP)  is  a  good  example.  When  we  deploy  and 
activate  the  way  we  do,  I  think  there  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Skelton 
goes  home  and  finds  out  that  the  retention  rate  in  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  is  not  very  good. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  very  good.  It  is  going  to  go  down  continually 
if  we  keep  doing  this.  This  is  not  what  they  signed  up  for.  They 
are  willing  to  go  and  do  it  for  a  short  period  of  time,  or  they  are 
willing  to  go  and  do  it  in  a  crashing  emergency,  but,  mostly,  they 
want  to  be  citizen  soldiers  and  not  do  this. 
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Then,  finally,  if  you  touch  on  what  has  already  been  touched  on 
a  little  bit — Mr.  Skelton  touched  on  it  about  military  education — 
in  the  kind  of  wars  we  are  talking  about  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
although  we  have  the  best-trained  soldiers  in  the  history  of  the 
world  in  many  respects,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  deficit  in  the 
civil  affairs  area,  in  the  language  area,  in  the  military  police  area. 

Obviously,  we  had  people  in  Iraq  not  trained  to  do  some  of  the 
guarding  and  military  police  activities  here.  Are  we  doing  an3rthing 
to  help  us  as  we  go  to  these  kind  of  wars  to  understand  the  culture 
and  the  language  better  and  to  be  able  to  communicate  better  and 
to  be  able  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  as  well  as  shoot? 

I  will  stop  there.  General.  That  is  enough. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Well,  Congressman,  thanks.  I  mean,  there 
are  a  lot  of  questions  embedded  in  all  that.  Let  me  run  it  down. 

I  suggest,  when  you  go  someplace  and  somebody  hits  you  up  with 
a  lot  of  PowerPoint,  to  get  up  and  leave  and  tell  them  you  want 
to  go  see  what  you  want  to  see. 

Mr.  Hefley.  I  am  going  to  quote  you. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  You  should. 

Mr.  Hefley.  I  have  permission. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  You  do.  I  have  done  that. 

I  have  tried  to  put  up  charts  up  here  that  were  simple,  black  and 
white  and  very  basic  so  that  we  could  at  least  have  a  visual  picture 
of  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

But,  that  aside,  let  me  address,  first  of  all,  the  business  of  the 
Active,  Guard  and  Reserve  Components  of  our  Army.  If  the  active 
Army  today  is  482,400  soldiers  in  terms  of  our  permanent  end 
strength — and,  of  course,  we  have  grown  that  now  to  over  490,000; 
493,000,  I  believe — the  Army  National  Guard  statutory  end 
strength  is  250,000  soldiers,  and  the  Army  Reserve  is  205,000  sol- 
diers. 

The  Army  National  Guard  very  much  replicates,  in  terms  of  its 
formations  and  the  way  it  is  constructed,  the  active  force.  The 
Army  Reserve  is  very  heavy  in  the  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  because  that  is  the  depth  in  those. 

Part  of  our  transformation,  we  are  rebalancing  the  Active,  Guard 
and  Reserve.  Now  the  end  strengths  will  stay  the  same,  but  the 
kinds  of  specialities  that  run  across  that,  we  are  rebalancing  over 
100,000  specialities.  We  are  taking  down,  for  instance,  artillery  air 
defense  and  some  armor  formations  that  are  hollow  and  creating 
transportation  engineers,  MPs,  these  kinds  of  formations. 

In  the  program  that  started  in  2004,  we  are  transferring  9,600 
spaces  into  the  civil  affairs  and  Special  Operations,  aviation,  psy- 
chological operations  and  that  kind.  So  there  is  a  huge  rebalancing 
that  is  taking  place  across  the  force  as  we  go. 

To  your  question  on  retention — and  I  will  give  you  the  retention 
figures — this  year,  on  the  active  reenlistment,  which  is  our  reten- 
tion, we  have  raised  the  target  from  51,000  last  year  to  56,100.  We 
have  raised  our  retention  target  5,100  soldiers,  and  we  are  at  100 
percent  of  retention  on  the  active  side. 

If  you  go  to  the  Army  Reserve,  we  have  raised  that  target  by  al- 
most 2,000,  and  they  are  at  99  percent.  If  you  go  to  the  National 
Guard,  their  retention  target  is  40,000  soldiers,  and  we  are  at  101 
percent  of  retention.  That  is  this  year. 
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Now  are  we  going  to  have  a  bigger  challenge  in  2005?  I  think  we 
will,  and  I  think  we  will  have  a  bigger  challenge  in  2006,  and  the 
faster  we  can  spread  and  increase  the  base  of  available  units  for 
deployment  that  are  balanced  and  cohesive,  the  better  the  cir- 
cumstances will  be  that  will  cause  soldiers  to  want  to  stay  with 
their  unit  and  have  their  lull  time  in  between  these  deployments. 

I  have  to  remind  you,  when  we  started  this  current  war  that  we 
are  on,  when  we  got  into  it,  we  were  hugely  overstructured  in  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  The  Guard  and  Reserve  in  aggregate  had 
70,000  or  80,000  more  spaces  in  units  than  they  had  authorized 
end  strength  to  fill. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  was  that  we  got  volunteers  to  start 
guarding  air  bases  and  airports  and  all  that,  and  they  started  their 
mobilization  clock.  They  came  out  of  those  same  hollow  units.  Then 
we  started  deploying  these  units,  and  we  had  to  aggregate  them  so 
that  we  could  make  full  units  to  go  to  war. 

So  it  started  from  a  position  of  unreadiness  in  terms  of  the  bal- 
ance between  the  people  and  spaces,  and  it  aggregated,  and  so 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  now — and  we  are  being  rather  successful 
at  it — is  to  get  this  in  balance.  Therefore,  we  have  had  to  use 
things  like  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR).  We  called  up  5,600 
soldiers  out  of  the  IRR  to  fill  4,000  spaces  in  basically  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units. 

You  know,  in  Desert  Storm,  when  we  went  to  Desert  Storm  in, 
what,  1990,  we  called  up  over  20,000  IRR  in  1990.  We  called  up 
four  times  the  number  of  IRR  for  Desert  Storm,  Desert  Shield  than 
we  called  up  now.  So  this  is  not  new. 

That  is  the  way  we  have  it.  We  have  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve forces  in  the  IRR  to  meet  these  emergencies,  and  that  is  what 
they  are  for,  is  to  immediately  make  the  Army  bigger  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  increased  threat  now. 

To  continue  to  do  this,  we  are  working  very,  very  hard  and  trying 
to  be  very  prudent  about  how  we  ask,  you  know,  people  to  sacrifice 
for  what  we  are  doing,  but,  quite  frankly,  you  know,  I  do  not  see 
any  other  reasonable  alternative  to  this.  Even  if  we  wanted  to 
make  the  Army  100,000  bigger,  it  would  take  us  a  decade  to  do  it. 

I  mean,  we  are  basically  living  and  fighting  with  what  we  have 
paid  for  and  grown,  you  know,  over  history,  and,  you  know,  we 
have  what  we  have.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  bigger,  and  we  are 
trying  to  make  it  more  effective. 

So  I  will  rest.  I  hope  I  have  answered  all  the  questions  that  you 
had  within  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hefley.  I  think  you  did  a  good  job.  I  would  not  be  compla- 
cent, however,  about  those  retention  rates  as  you  keep  them 
longer 

General  Schoomaker.  Well,  believe  me,  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Hefley.  As  you  call  them  up  more  often,  I  think  you  are 
going  to  see  a  change  in  that. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Sir.  you  know,  we  are  very  concerned,  and 
we  are  working  it  very  hard. 

I  might  add  one  other  thing.  I  think  you  have  seen  this  program 
called  Blue  to  Green.  You  know,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  are 
both  cutting  the  number  of  people  in  those  services,  and  these  are 
great  people.  The  Blue  to  Green  program  where  we  want  to  bring 
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airmen  and  sailors  and  certain  specialties  into  the  Army  are  not 
people  that  have  left  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  They  are  people 
that  are  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  that  they 
are  cutting  that  we  want  and  they  would  like  to  serve.  We  are  get- 
ting some  pretty  good  response. 

So  aircraft  mechanics,  security  policemen,  transporters  and  peo- 
ple that  we  can  bring  over  is  a  great  opportunity  for  us  to  more 
rapidly  grow  the  Army  with  people  that  are  already  fundamentally 
trained,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  do  a  little  inculturation  into  the 
Army  and  pick  up  and  go. 

So  we  are  looking  at  all  these  techniques,  you  know,  to  help  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen  for  being  here. 

General,  last  week.  Major  General  Scales  appeared  before  the 
committee,  and  I  am  going  to  quote  one  of  his  statements. 

"If  you  look  at  the  era  of  limited  warfare  since  World  War  II,  in 
this  continuum  of  American  involvement  in  limited-liability  wars 
from  Korea  to  Iraqi  freedom,  you  will  notice  that  81  percent  or  four 
out  of  five  servicemen  or  women  who  died  in  combat  at  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  have  been  infantry,  not  soldiers  and  Marines,  but  in- 
fantrymen. Something  like  5  percent  of  the  force  is  suffering  80 
percent  of  the  dead  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

I  notice  that  neither  General  Keane  who  was  present  or  Colonel 
Macgregor  doubted  that,  and  I  have  not  heard  anyone  come  back 
and  say  that  was  not  the  case.  I  am  curious  as  we  as  a  nation 
spend  about  $15  billion  a  year  on  Star  Wars  and  missile  defense. 
Again,  we  have  not  lost  an  American  to  a  missile. 

In  Army  transformation,  what  are  we  doing  or  what  can  we  do 
to  try  to  tilt  the  odds  a  little  better  toward  our  infantrymen?  I  real- 
ize that  death  is  a  cost  of  war,  but  is  there  anything  we  can  do  to 
moderate  the  number  of  casualties  that  are  being  taken  by  such  a 
small  percentage  of  the  force? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Sir,  first  of  all,  it  is  a  great  statement. 
You  know,  I  take  you  back  to  the  Civil  War,  and,  you  know,  in  1 
day  at  Antietam,  we  lost  over  20,000  people  in  one  battle.  In  3  days 
at  Gettysburg,  we  lost  almost  as  many  people  in  3  days  as  we  lost 
in  the  entire  Vietnam  War  over  a  decade.  In  World  War  I,  if  you 
take  a  look,  the  horrendous  casualties  there  were  huge.  World  War 
II  was  huge. 

But  I  guess  what  I  am  telling  you  is  it  is  all  about  the  nature 
of  the  fight,  how  you  fight,  et  cetera.  We  do  not  want  to  be  in  that 
position.  Besides  equipment,  which  I  will  have  General  Griffin  talk 
about  here,  about  all  of  what  we  are  doing  for  our  soldiers  to  get 
them  the  best  equipment  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  the  most  important 
think  you  have  to  do  is  do  your  very  best  never  to  have  a  soldier 
enter  a  fight  that  is  an  even  fight  or  to  his  disadvantage. 

What  you  want  to  do  is  always  have  the  opportunity  to  put  him 
in  a  fight  where  it  is  an  unfair  fight  to  your  advantage,  and  that 
means  it  is  usually  important  that  you  pick  the  time  and  place  and 
meet  the  enemy  in  a  way  and  do  it  in  such  a  way  that,  you  know, 
digging  them  out  with  bayonets  and  hand  grenades  is  a  last  resort. 
But  you  have  to  be  able  to  do  that. 
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So  we  are  equipping  people  to  do  that,  and  I  think  you  will  see 
that  the  nature  of  what  we  are  doing  right  now.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous draw  on  infantry  to  be  able  to  do  the  kind  of  things  that  we 
are  doing. 

So,  first  of  all,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  war,  the  nature  of  the  fight 
that  is  important  to  look  at.  Second,  it  is  how  you  approach,  you 
know,  how  you  close  with  and  engage  in  that  fight  and,  of  course, 
how  you  are  informed  about  that. 

Then  you  have  to  equip  people  and  train  them  in  such  a  way 
that  makes  it  unfair  to  your  advantage  when  you  do  do  it,  and  I 
think  that  is  clearly  the  case  today.  I  think  we  are  improving  that 
case  as  we  go  forward  in  the  future,  and  I  think  General  Griffin 
can  tell  you  that  we  place — he  can  give  you  some  specifics  here — 
a  lot  of  money  into  equipment  on  our  soldiers. 

I  will  remind  you  that  prior  to  9/11,  the  United  States  Army  was 
only,  you  know,  bu3dng  1,200  sets  of  body  armor  a  month.  It  was 
going  to  take  us  almost  five  decades,  48  years,  to  equip  the  entire 
United  States  Army  with  body  armor.  We  are  not  producing  that 
at  25,000  sets  a  month.  We  have  equipped  every  single  soul  that 
is  in  harm's  way,  and  we  are  moving  toward  equipping  800,000  sol- 
diers with  advance  body  armor,  as  an  example,  communications  so 
the  soldiers  knows,  you  know,  what  the  hell  is  going  on,  the  quality 
of  the  optics  and  the  weapons,  the  Rapid  Field  Initiative  (RFI)  pro- 
gram. 

I  will  let  General  Griffin  pick  up  and  talk  about  just  in  recent 
times  how  much  we  have  invested  in  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  BENJAMIN  S.  GRIFFIN,  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY,  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  G-8 

General  Griffin.  Sir,  on  the  Rapid  Field  Initiative,  which  is  the 
element  to  the  boots,  the  goal  is  840,000  operational  forces  will  be 
fielded  with  that  new  equipment  within  the  next  3  years. 

On  the  individual  body  armor,  the  goal  is  840,000  sets  within  2 
years.  The  Chief  mentioned  everybody  in  the  theater  today  has  the 
improved  body  armor.  That  is  Afghanistan  as  well  as  Iraq. 

Then,  today,  the  Continental  United  States  (CONUS)  base  units 
are  being  fielded  as  they  prepare  to  deploy  and  train  up  with  the 
Rapid  Fielding  Initiative  as  well  as  the  body  armor. 

The  improvised  explosive  device  (lED)  task  force  is  a  training 
mechanism  as  well  as  a  rapid  fielding  mechanism  to  react  and  try 
to  both  prepare  people  and  react  to  explosives,  demolitions.  That  is 
a  very  aggressive  program.  Robotics,  aviation  survivability  equip- 
ment, all  rotary  wing  aircraft  in  theater  have  a  survivability  equip- 
ment today. 

When  I  was  here  last  time,  the  Marine  Corps,  along  with  the 
Army,  demonstrated  some  body  armor.  We  were  having  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  casualties  with  the  arms  and  underneath  the  arm. 
We  have  designed  and  are  fielding  today  a  deltoid  protector  for  the 
soldiers.  We  are  producing,  ramping  up  to  450  up-armored 
Humvees,  the  combination  of  up-armored  and  more  powerful 
Humvees  that  we  can  bolt  armor  protection  on  to. 

We  are  working  with  respect  to  modifying  and  testing  vehicles  in 
country,  gun  trucks.  I  talked  last  night  to  the  commander  of  the 
13th  Corps  Support  Command  (COSCOM),  and  he  is  testing  a  new 
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concept  from  Lawrence  Livermore.  He  is  also  testing  some  Stryker 
boxes  that  we  insert  in  the  back  of  a  five-ton  vehicle,  and  these  are 
gun  trucks. 

We  are  fielding  armor  to  security  vehicles  today,  producing, 
ramping  up  to  eight  per  month,  I  believe,  starting  in  September. 
That  combined  with  the  up-armored  Humvee  is  providing  the  addi- 
tional protection. 

We  are  testing  at  Aberdeen  as  we  speak  a  device  that  protects 
the  gunner.  We  call  it  a  Q4,  which  allows  the  soldier,  when  he  ex- 
poses himself  in  the  ring  amount  of  the  vehicle  as  with  his  machine 
gun,  to  provide  necessary  protection.  As  soon  as  we  get  the  final 
test  on  that,  which  should  occur  this  week,  then  we  will  go  into 
production  to  field  that  to  soldiers  in  the  field. 

We  are  working  hand-held  radios.  They  are  in  great  demand  for 
soldiers  in  theater,  and  we  just  approved  a  concept  and  are  starting 
to  field  an  improved  hand-held  radio  that  we  can  get  to  the  soldiers 
in  the  field. 

There  were  a  tremendous  amount  of  lessons  learned  from  trips 
over  and  feedback  from  commanders  and  soldiers  in  the  field,  great 
ideas  that  are  being  applied,  and  then  we  can  apply  those  to  the 
rest  of  the  force. 

Unmanned  aerial  vehicles:  We  are  fielding  UAVs  to  the  theater 
as  well  as  Joint  Land  Attack  Cruise  Missile  Defense  Elevated  Net- 
ted Sensor  System  (JLENS)  and  other  systems  to  provide  better 
intel  capability. 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  examples. 

In  what  we  call  the  bridging  supplement,  we  expect  to  the  get 
in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $16  billion  that  will  help  us  between 
now  and  through  the  beginning  of  the  2005  period  to  apply  those 
resources  to  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

General  Griffin.  One  additional  point  is  that  we  are  equipping 
more  combat  service  support  vehicles  with  machine  guns.  We  have 
gone  back  into  the  depot  and  assessed  where  we  are  with  respect, 
for  example,  to  .50  caliber  machine  guns  and  how  we  can  speed  up 
the  process,  repair  process  to  get  those  additional  weapons.  It  is 
other  machine  guns  as  well,  but  .50  cal  is  certainly  a  weapon  of 
choice. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  thank  you  gentlemen  for  being  here.  I  have  three 
questions.  I  will  get  them  out  quickly  and  then  let  you  all  comment 
on  them. 

First,  how  do  we  get  from  training  as  it  exists  today  so  that  the 
training  which  we  will  need  for  transformation — and  I  like  the  plan 
that  you  have — will  be  applicable  to  the  new  arena? 

Second  question:  As  we  work  to  put  more  folks  available  for  ac- 
tive duty,  move  to  the  43,  possibly  48  active  brigades,  what  are  the 
measures  that  we  are  using  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  lose  our 
recruiters,  ROTC  folks,  base  instructors,  these  type  of  folks,  mak- 
ing sure  we  have  the  ability  to  fill  the  billet  where  we  need  them 
in  headquarters,  for  example? 

The  last  question:  As  we  transform,  as  we  look  to  speed,  tech- 
nology, intelligence,  all  these  things,  is  there  a  potential  danger  in 
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relying  too  much  on  intelligence,  technology,  losing  our  heavy 
weapons  capability? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Sir,  I  will  start  from  the  tail  end  first. 

As  I  laid  down  the  transformational  plan  up  here  on  the  charts, 
the  point  of  all  that  was  we  did  not  want  to  ever  lose  something, 
to  step  into  something  that  we  are  uncertain  of  what  we  might 
gain,  and  so,  as  I  explained,  the  Ml  tank  and  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle  and  a  lot  of  other  of  those  kinds  of  systems  that  we  have 
today  will  be  with  us  out  through  about  2030. 

What  we  are  going  to  do  is,  by  pulling  future  technologies  on  to 
those  platforms,  increase  their  utility  to  us,  while  maintaining  the 
kind  of  firepower  and  protection  that  we  have  today  out  of  those 
systems,  and,  as  the  Future  Combat  System  comes  on  board,  the 
program  that  we  have  now  will  allow  us  to  ensure  that  before  we 
tradeoff  capability  we  have  today  for  future  capability,  that  future 
capability  is,  in  fact,  better  than  what  we  have. 

Second,  to  your  other  question,  I  think  one  of  the  biggest  m3rths 
in  the  world  is  the  fact  that,  you  know,  we  want  to  trade  firepower 
and  survivability  just  for  knowledge.  You  know,  just  for  digits  and 
information.  I  mean,  it  is  very  clear  to  us  that  you  can  enhance 
what  we  have  through  better  knowledge  and  through  better  intel- 
ligence and  through  decreasing  the  latency  between  the  time  you 
know  something  and  the  time  you  can  act  on  it.  That  is  very,  very 
clear. 

But,you  know,  nobody  up  here  and  nobody  that  I  know  of  be- 
lieves that  technology  and  information  alone  is  going  to  replace  ho- 
mogeneous steel  and  bullets,  you  know,  in  terms  of  what  we  can 
do. 

Now  we  do  know  that  it  is  going  to  enable  the  effectiveness  of 
it,  and  we  do  know  that  the  technologies  of  the  future  are  going 
to  make  the  power  of  information  much  more  powerful.  I  mean, 
there  is  no  question  about  it. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  step  off  into  some  abyss  that  we  do  not 
know,  you  know,  where  the  bottom  of  it  is,  and  so,  you  know,  I 
would  just  kind  of  like  to  dispel  it.  I  probably  have  not  explained 
it  very  well,  but  we  are  moving  into  this  in  a  deliberate,  controlled 
fashion  that  we  will  know  what  we  have,  I  mean,  kind  of  like  doing 
what  Congressman  Skelton  would  understand,  you  know,  kind  of 
like  "Show  me,"  you  know,  kind  of  the  Missouri  approach  to  things, 
that  we  want  to  see  this,  and  we  want  to  be  comfortable  with  it 
before  we  make  the  transition,  and  that  is  why  we  have,  you  know, 
restructured  our  programs  the  way  we  have. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  I  heard  all  of  your  first  question  there,  but, 
you  know,  if  you  had  another  one,  I  would  be  glad  to  address  it. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Just  the  issue  of  how  training  will  change  to  adapt 
to  the  plan,  and  it  is  a  good  plan. 

General  Schoomaker.  Yes,  training  is  changing  dramatically.  I 
just  came  from  West  Point  earlier  this  week  where  I  was  looking 
at  the  way  we  are  training  the  cadets  up  there  through  their  sum- 
mer experience.  Believe  me,  the  lessons  learned  from  the  current 
fight  by  the  soldiers  and  the  NCOs  and  officers  from  the  101st  Air 
Assault  Division  who  are  up  there  training  those  cadets,  who  have 
just  returned  from  the  fight,  are  the  things  that  they  are  learning 
up  there.  I  mean,  they  have  media  in  their  situations.  They  have 
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insurgents.  They  have,  you  know,  armed  and  uniformed  enemies. 
They  have  a  very  complex  training  situation  that  these  cadets  are 
getting  up  there. 

I  was  out  in  Fort  Lewis  at  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  course, 
Warrior  Forge,  which  is  the  summer  training  for  cadets  between 
their  junior  and  senior  year,  and  it  is  amazing.  The  82nd  Airborne 
is  out  there  with  them,  just  recently  returned  from  Iraq,  and  the 
lane  training  and  scenarios  that  they  are  going  through  there  are 
far  more  complex  than  they  have  ever  been  and  far  more  effective. 

What  we  are  doing  in  basic  training  and  in  advanced  individual 
training  and  in  open-source  intelligence  (OSINT)  are  hugely  dif- 
ferent in  terms  of  the  focus  on  the  warrior  ethos  and,  I  mean,  you 
know,  the  kind  of  things  that  we  are  asking  and  training  our  folks 
to  do.  What  we  are  doing  in  our  education  institutions  is  wrapped 
all  around  the  kind  of  future,  the  21st  century  environment,  all  the 
way  from  the  top-level,  high-level  warfare,  all  the  way  down 
through  insurgency  and  stability  and  support  operations. 

So  I  think  we  have  a  real  renaissance  going  on.  Are  we  where 
we  want  to  be?  No.  But  I  think  we  are  moving  in  a  direction,  espe- 
cially as  we  grow  this  bench  and  these  platoon  leaders  and  these 
company  commanders  and  battalion  commanders,  these  platoon 
sergeants,  first  sergeants  and  command  sergeants,  majors  that  are 
growing  up  through  what  we  are  doing  right  now.  As  they  enter 
and  become  the  trainers  and  the  educators  of  the  future,  I  think 
we  are  on  a  great  path  to  the  future  there. 

Mr.  Hayes  [presiding].  Thank  you,  sir.  You  forgot  to  mention 
Pineland. 

Dr.  Snyder. 

General  Schoomaker.  That  is  a  secret.  We  can  do  that  in  closed 
testimony. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General,  thank  you  for  your  service,  and  you  have  one  of  the 
more  unusual  retirements  that  I  have  seen.  So  we  appreciate  you 
so  much. 

I  have  two  quick  specific  questions  and  then  as  many  as  I  can 
get  in  in  other  areas. 

First  of  all,  today's  L.A.  Times  has  a  story  with  the  headline 
"Troops  Could  Stay  Beyond  Limit,"  subheadline  "Pentagon  Is  Con- 
sidering Extending  the  Tours  of  National  Guard  Troops  in  Iraq 
Who  Are  Nearing  the  24-Month  Active  Duty  Maximum."  This  story 
is  about  Arkansas.  This  story  is  about  the  39th  Brigade. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  folks  I  talked  to  several  days  ago 
that  you  all  have  made  a  decision.  Have  you  made  a  decision?  If 
so,  can  you  share  that  with  us  today? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  There  are  about  400  soldiers  in  the  39th 
Brigade.  First  of  all,  the  law 

Dr.  Snyder.  I  understand.  I  do  not  have  much  time.  General.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  interrupting.  But  have  you  made  a  decision,  and,  if  so, 
what  is  the  decision? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  The  decision  is  in  progress.  As  far  as  I 
know,  a  decision  has  not  been  made.  It  is  the  decision  of  the  sec- 
retary of  defense.  We  put  up  indication  we  are  looking  at  it,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  is  a  decision  has  been  made. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Great.  Thank  you. 
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General  SCHOOMAKER.  But  I  will  let  you  know. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  so  much. 

The  second  specific  question  is  General  Cody  and  I  had  a  discus- 
sion a  week  or  two  ago  about  the  5,674  people  that  have  been  on 
the  list  of  possible  IRR,  and  there  were  15  band  members  on  there. 
Some  folks  from  the  Army  came  by  there  to  go  to  my  office,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  in  the  process  of  going  through  this  that  the 
15  band  members  are  no  longer  going  to  be  on  the  list  of  involun- 
tary activation.  Is  that  an  accurate  statement? 

General  Schoomaker.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  accurate,  but  I 
will  tell  you  that  the  5,600  people  that  we  called  up  were  to  fill 
4,000  positions.  So  there  is  1,600  of  them,  you  know,  that  will  not 
be  used.  I  do  not  know  about  the  band  members. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Thank  you. 

The  first  question  I  want  to  ask  about  the  transformation  issues 
is  you  are  talking  about  huge  changes  here.  When  we  had  our 
hearing  last  week  with  several  folks  no  longer  in  the  military,  but 
with  military  background,  there  was  pretty  much  unanimous 
agreement  that  the  military — and,  I  guess,  we  in  the  Congress 
also — do  not  do  a  good  job  of  applying  lessons  learned  from  pre- 
vious conflicts. 

We  had  a  hearing  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  including  Major  General 
Darden  who  was  talking  about  lessons  learned  from  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  that  could  be  applied  to  Iraq,  and  the  conclusion  there 
was  also  we  have  not  taken  the  lessons  from  Bosnia-Hercegovina 
and  applied  them  to  Iraq.  I  think  it  was  General  Scales  who  talked 
about  not  applying  the  lessons  from  Panama  and  applying  them  to 
Iraq. 

What  confidence  should  the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
have  that  in  this  big  change  that  you  are  talking  about,  the  trans- 
formation change,  that  we  should  have  confidence  that  you  have 
applied  the  lessons  learned  from  Kosovo,  from  the  first  Gulf  War, 
from  Bosnia-Hercegovina,  from  Panama,  from  Iraq,  that  the 
changes  we  are  making  are  based  on  lessons  learned?  What  is  your 
safety  valve  to  be  sure? 

I  think  it  was  General  Curran  talked  about  the  analysts.  Ana- 
lysts are  just  human  beings  that  are  fallible  like  everyone  else  is. 
They  can  come  out  with  a  nice-looking  report  that  may  be  just  in- 
credibly wrong.  What  confidence  do  you  have  that  the  conclusions 
you  have  reached  to  make  the  kind  of  changes  on  the  PowerPoint 
are,  indeed,  incorporating  all  the  lessons  learned  and  are  going  to 
take  us  in  the  right  direction? 

General  Schoomaker.  First  of  all,  I  fundamentally  disagree  with 
anybody  that  says  that  we  are  not  wrapping  lessons  learned  into 
what  we  are  doing  because  we  have  huge  efforts  all  the  way  from 
Joint  Forces  Command  all  the  way  down  through  the  Army's  Cen- 
ter for  Lessons  Learned.  It  is  just  happening  constantly,  not  only 
through  the  formal  kinds  of  networks,  but  through  the  informal 
networks  and  things  like  companycommander.com  and  all  kinds  of 
Internet  interfaces,  the  products  that  we  are  putting  out  of  the 
schoolhouses  and  the  operational  units  that  are  returning.  So  I  just 
fundamentally  disagree  that  the  lessons  learned  are  not  being 
used. 
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What  level  of  confidence  do  I  have  that  we  are  doing  it?  I  have 
a  very  high  level  of  confidence,  but  I  will  remind  you  that  warfare 
is  a  human  endeavor,  and  we  will  never  insure  ourselves  against 
the  human  failings  and  the  misunderstandings  and  all  of  the  kind 
of  things  that,  say,  an  analyst  may  go  through  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  It  has  always  been  the  nature  of  warfare,  and  my  view  is  we 
will  never  eliminate  that  as  a  factor  of  warfare.  Warfare  is  a 
human  endeavor  where  huge  events  will  turn  on  some  minute 
thing  sometimes. 

So  my  level  of  confidence  is  very  high  that  the  direction  we  are 
going  is  far  better  than  the  Army  that  I  grew  up  in  for  35  years, 
I  will  tell  you  that.  You  know,  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  Army 
of  today  and  the  Army  that  I  joined  in  the  early  1970's,  and  I  am 
very  confident  that  our  future  direction  is  the  correct  one. 

Dr.  Snyder.  I  mean,  this  is  the  discussion  that  occupied  a  lot  of 
the  hearing  last  week,  about  lessons  learned,  but  that  probably  is 
a  discussion  that  perhaps  you  will  be  wanting  to  have  with  some 
of  your  folks,  and  we  ought  to  perhaps  continue  that  discussion  be- 
cause there  was  some  pretty  strong  feeling  by  people  in  and  out  of 
the  military,  in  and  out  of  the  Army,  that  while  we  are  good  at 
gathering  data,  that  does  not  at  all  necessarily  translate  into 
changed  behavior. 

You  know,  I  am  a  family  doctor.  That  has  always  been  a  chal- 
lenge. Doctors  can  sit  through  lectures.  They  learn  a  whole  lot  of 
new  stuff.  Six  months  later,  3  months  later,  we  are  doing  it  the  old 
way.  So  I  think  that  is  a  really  important  issue  because  there  were 
some  very  strong  statements  made  that  we  do  not  in  the  military 
do  a  good  job  of  incorporating  lessons  learned. 

I  thank  you  for  your  comments.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  an  ongoing 
discussion  because  it  is  very,  very  important. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  I  would  agree  with  you.  I  also  agree  with 
you  that  we  could  do  it  better,  and  I  will  agree  with  you  that  no 
matter  how  well  we  do  it,  there  is  always  going  to  be  somebody 
that  is  going  to  want  to  do  it  better,  and  that  is  good  tension  to 
have,  to  continue  to  push  it. 

I  think  there  is  a  huge  effort  to  wrap  lessons  learned  in.  I  mean, 
if  you  go  out  to  the  national  training  center  today  and  take  a  look 
at  what  we  put  on  the  battlefield — 300,  400,  500,  600  civilians, 
many  of  them  Iraqis — and  the  trainers  and  the  people  that  are  out 
there  that  have  firsthand  experience  in  what  we  are  experiencing 
right  now  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  it  is  night  and  day  different 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Night  and  day  different  than  18  months 
ago. 

So  I  think  we  are  making  a  superb  effort  to  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Is  it  perfectly  executed?  Probably  not.  Can  we  make  some 
real  improvements?  Yes.  But  we  are  on  the  right  glide  slope  there. 

Dr.  Snyder.  So  what  you  are  saying  is  over  the  last  12  to  18 
months,  we  have  made  dramatic  improvement  in  how  we  incor- 
porate lessons  learned.  Maybe  we  are  saying  the  same  thing,  if  you 
are  saying  over  the  last  year,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  we 
have  done  a  lousy  job  for  the  previous  10  years,  and  we  are  making 
a  dramatic  improvement  over  the  last  year. 

General  Schoomaker.  As  I  tried  to  describe  on  the  chart,  over 
the  last  50  years,  we  have  had  a  single  focus,  and  it  has  been  very 
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doctrinally  based.  You  know,  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  how  to  do.  You 
know,  it  is  what  to  think  as  opposed  to  how  to  think  kind  of  things. 
We  are  tr3dng  to  transform  ourselves  into  a  better  balance  of  the 
how  to  think,  the  cognitive  skills,  you  know,  when  your  instincts 
come  to  play,  your  experiential  learning  comes  to  play  and  where 
we  have  the  kind  of  doctrine  that  is  a  more  flexible  base  from 
which  to  start. 

You  know,  I  like  to  say,  you  know,  the  strength  of  a  football  team 
is  not  the  play  that  is  called  in  the  huddle  and  how  well  everybody 
knows  the  playbook.  The  strength  of  the  team  is  when  you  get  to 
the  line  of  scrimmage  and  the  ball  gets  snapped,  what  happens 
when  everything  changes?  That  is  the  difference,  and  that  is  the 
kind  of  Army  we  need.  We  have  to  have  a  common  basic  starting 
point,  but,  boy,  once  the  ball  has  snapped,  you  know,  we  have  to 
have  people  that  understand  the  intent,  understand  what  the  end 
state  is  supposed  to  be  and  understand  how  they  can  contribute. 

It  is  not  the  first  block  you  throw.  It  is  the  second  and  third 
block  that  is  important.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  guy  that  you  were 
going  to  block  may  not  be  there,  but  somebody  else  is  and  you  have 
a  whole  new  play  come  out  of  it.  I  would  go  back  to  the  Super 
Bowl.  I  mean,  you  might  remember  that  the  guy  that  caught  the 
winning  touchdown  pass  there  happened  to  be  a  linebacker  that 
they  put  in  at  tight  end. 

I  mean,  that  is  the  kind  of  force  that  you  need  where  you  have 
this  kind  of  agility  organizationally  and  you  have  this  kind  of  intel- 
lectual agility  that  allows  us  to  deal  and  anticipate  and  to  create 
situations  that  we  have,  and  that  is  the  direction  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  go. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

We  need  to  tighten  up  our  questions  and  our  answers  a  little  bit. 

Congressman  Simmons,  we  do  have  a  vote  about  12,  and  we 
would  like  to  complete  and  let  you  all  get  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you.  General,  again,  for  being  here.  Thank  you  for  coming 
back  on  active  duty  at  a  very  difficult,  but  a  very  challenging  time. 

The  focus  today  has  been  transformation  of  the  Army,  and  I 
think  that  I  have  been  very  impressed  by  the  testimony,  I  am  very 
impressed  by  this  booklet  that  you  have  put  out,  "Serving  a  Nation 
at  War."  I  had  the  opportunity  this  morning  to  read  through  it,  and 
I  think  it  is  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  on 
page  171.] 

Mr.  Simmons.  My  question  goes  to  the  issue  of  two  points  that 
are  mentioned  in  the  booklet  and  have  been  touched  on  by  your 
testimony;  one,  a  quote  from  Von  Clausewitz  which  says,  "It  is  es- 
sential to  understand  the  kind  of  war  on  which  we  are  embarking." 

As  a  former  military  intelligence  officer,  I  cannot  agree  with  that 
more.  If  we  do  not  understand  the  war,  we  are  not  going  to  win 
the  war.  It  is  just  that  simple,  and  there  is  so  many  examples  that 
history  will  provide. 

On  page  five,  you  refer  to  incomplete  information,  and  you  said 
the  "requirement  is  to  fight  for  information  rather  than  to  fight 
with  information."  I  would  guess  that  the  requirement  is  to  both 
fight  for  the  information  and  then  to  fight  with  the  information. 
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But  I  want  to  focus  on  information  and  I  want  to  focus  on  intel- 
ligence. I  believe  that  the  U.S.  intelligence  community  in  general, 
I  believe  that  military  intelligence  specifically  must  also  transform 
from  the  Cold  War  model,  which  is  what  we  have  been  talking 
about  this  morning,  changing  the  structure  of  our  Army  to  reflect 
the  new  realities. 

Well,  we  also  have  to  change  the  structure  of  how  we  collect  in- 
formation so  that  we  can  inform  the  new  and  the  transformed 
Army  in  a  manner  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  battlefield,  this  new 
battlefield,  this  different  battlefield,  and,  in  that  regard,  I  have  a 
concern,  and  I  have  sent  you  a  letter  on  the  subject.  I  suspect  it 
is  over  in  an  in-box  somewhere. 

But  "FM  2-0"  on  intelligence,  the  new  military  intelligence  man- 
ual of  the  Department  of  the  Army  says,  on  page  130,  I  guess  it 
is,  "Open  sources  of  intelligence,  or  OSINT,  is  more  appropriately 
defined  as  a  category  of  information."  "A  category  of  information." 

Now  I  reject  that,  and  I  think  that  the  people  who  feel  that  are 
living  in  the  Cold  War  era.  You  know,  yes,  we  have  Electro- 
magnetic Intelligence  (EMINT),  and,  yes,  we  have  Signal  Intel- 
ligence (SIGINT),  yes,  we  have  Technical  Intelligence  (TECHINT) 
and  HUMINT,  but  we  also  need  OSINT  in  this  new  war,  in  this 
new  battle.  We  cannot  simply  ignore  80  percent  of  the  information 
that  is  available  to  us  because  it  does  not  have  to  be  classified. 

You  know,  the  magic  of  classification  no  longer  works.  If  you  are 
going  to  be  interoperable  and  interdependent,  you  may  have  to  de- 
pend on  some  foreign  militaries,  as  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  does,  where  you  cannot  give  them  the  secret  no  for- 
eign stuff,  but  you  can  sure  give  them  the  OSINT  stuff,  the  open 
stuff.  You  can  share  it  around  because  it  is  not  bound  by  classifica- 
tion. 

The  Special-Operations  Forces  OSINT  handbook,  which  is  in 
draft  form  now,  which  was  given  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  (JFK) 
School  at  Fort  Bragg — I  was  honored  to  write  the  forward  for 
this — is  circulating  in  the  community. 

You  yourself  have  been  a  great  supporter  of  open  source  at  the 
Special  Operations  Forces  Joint  Intelligence  Center  (SOFJIC),  and 
you  have  promoted  it. 

What  are  we  doing,  short  of  my  amendment  to  the  intelligence 
authorization  bill,  to  require  the  Director  of  Centrall  Intelligence 
(DC I)  to  come  up  with  a  report  on  OSINT?  What  are  we  doing  in 
the  Army  today  to  transform  our  intelligence  thinking,  to  expand 
out  beyond  the  Cold  War  model  and  to  get  into  some  of  these  and 
dynamic  areas? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Well,  I  thank  you  for  bringing  up  the 
thing  because  this  has  been  one  of  the  pets  for  a  couple  of  decades, 
growing  up  through  the  Special-Operations  community.  I  mean,  I 
think  this  has  been  resisted  for  years,  you  know,  by  the  discipline, 
and  I  think  that,  in  the  information  age  that  we  are  in  today,  it 
is  becoming  astronomically  more  important. 

The  way  we  categorize  and  think  through  this  thing  today  is,  you 
know,  you  collect  data,  you  accumulate  it  in  the  information,  you 
transform  it  into  knowledge,  but  what  we  have  to  now  do  is  take 
it  to  a  level  of  understanding.  This  is  Ph.D.  level,  and  you  cannot 
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do  that  outside  the  context  of  what  you  find  in  open  source  and  the 
circumstances  which  you  have. 

And  so  what  are  we  doing?  Obviously,  you  know,  we  need  to  take 
a  look  at  2.0,  you  know,  in  terms  of  what  you  have  there  in  your 
hand,  and  we  will  because,  you  know,  obviously,  I  do  not  read  all 
those  manuals  and  do  not  know  everything  that  is  in  them,  but  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  we  are  operating  in  a  world  now  that  to  ignore 
open  source  information  is  fundamentally  flawed.  I  mean,  you  just 
cannot  do  it  and  expect  to  survive  and  be  effective  in  the  world  that 
we  are  in  today.  So  we  will  take  a  look  at  it. 

You  know,  you  asked  me  what  influence  do  we  have  in  terms  of 
the  broader  intelligence  community.  That  is  a  question  I  will  have 
to  go  back  and  find  out.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  pursue  it  for  one 
more  second,  I  realize  we  are  in  the  red.  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona, 
the  intelligence  center  and  school,  has  done  open  source  training 
for  a  decade.  Ben  Venevitas  is  one  of  the  lead  trainers  out  there. 
They  have  produced  the  military's  first  open  source  handbook.  It 
was  produced  by  the  Army.  So  we  have  a  decade  of  background  and 
experience. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Right. 

Mr.  Simmons.  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  a  trans- 
forming Army  is  going  to  save  lives  and  be  more  successful. 

General  ScHOOMAKER.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  has  been  a  battle  with  Community  Open  Source 
Program  Office  (COSPO),  the  Community  Open  Source  Program 
Office  headed  up  by  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA).  It  has  been 
a  battle  out  there.  They  do  not  like  it.  They  do  not  want  it.  We 
know  that. 

But  I  think  you  are  uniquely  positioned  to  bring  about  this  trans- 
formation of  thinking  in  the  military  because  of  your  background 
and  because  of  your  experience  and  because  you  know  the  stakes 
are  so  high  for  your  soldiers,  the  men  and  women  wearing  your 
uniform. 

General  Schoomaker.  Sir,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  thank  you,  General. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Congressman  Reyes. 

Mr.  Reyes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And,  gentlemen,  thanks  again  for  being  here  and  being  candid 
about  the  challenges  that  the  military  faces. 

I  apologize  for  having  left,  but  I  had  to  go  speak  on  the  floor  be- 
cause we  have  an  issue  where  there  is  an  attempt  to  take  away 
military  housing,  and  we  were  speaking  on  that. 

But  Dr.  Snyder  advised  me  that  you  had  mentioned,  General 
Schoomaker,  that  you  have  visited  West  Point  to  get  an  idea,  an 
appreciation  of  how  they  will  fit  in  to  this  restructuring  and  ref- 
ormation. Since  jointness  is  a  huge  part  of  how  we  fight  today  and 
how  we  will  fight  in  the  future,  have  you  visited  also  the  Naval 
Academy  and  the  Air  Force  Academy,  or  are  you  intending  to  do 
that  to  make  sure  that  you  underscore  that  this  is  a  joint  fighting 
effort  in  today's  military? 

General  Schoomaker.  I  had  not  planned  to  visit  them,  but  we 
do  have  people  that  are  working.  I  just  met  with  some  members 
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and  some  folks  that  took  a  look  at  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Military 
Academy,  and  they  gave  me  a  back  briefing  on  what  they  saw 
there. 

But  I  will  go  back  and  tell  you  that  I  do  not  see  these  service 
academies  as  the  principal  place  in  which  we  are  teaching 
warfighting.  I  see  it  as  a  place  at  which  we  are  providing  the  fun- 
damental education,  and  I  will  tell  you — and  I  told  the  cadets  at 
West  Point — they  are  attending  the  finest  school  that  this  country 
has  to  offer. 

It  is  the  finest  school  that  we  have.  The  academic  rigor  is  high. 
The  physical  rigor  is  high.  The  whole  person,  the  character  aspect 
of  it  is  hugely  important.  So  that  is  what  I  look  at  when  I  think 
about  the  service  academies. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  has  got  to  be  the  United 
States  Army's  academy  and  the  seedcorn  of  thought  and  the  foun- 
dation of  character  and  all  of  the  kings  of  things  that  the  military 
academy  has  given  over  the  years.  So,  you  know,  when  you  go  up 
there  and  you  take  a  look  at  advanced  warfighting  and  stuff,  that 
is  not  the  place  that  I  would  put  my  finger  and  say  that  is  the  gen- 
esis of  that. 

Mr.  Reyes.  But  they  are  going  to  be  in  the  leadership  when  they 
graduate  from  the  academy. 

General  Schoomaker.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Reyes.  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  important  to  reinforce 
that  in  that  leadership  they  have  to  have  this  mantra  of  jointness. 

General  Schoomaker.  Well,  absolutely,  and  the  mantra  of 
jointness  is  no  issue.  You  know,  we  exchange  midshipman  and  Air 
Force  Academy. 

Mr.  Reyes.  Right.  I  was  aware  of  that. 

General  Schoomaker.  We  have  them  in  the  schools,  and,  of 
course,  the  famous  prisoner  exchange  during  the  service  academy 
games  is  a  big  deal. 

Mr.  Reyes.  Right. 

General  Schoomaker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  primary  in- 
structors out  there  on  the  tactical  training  lanes  at  the  Military 
Academy  when  I  was  up  there  earlier  this  week  was  a  Marine 
major.  He  had  been  up  there.  He  is  on  his  third  year  now  on  the 
faculty,  and  he  is  involved  in  the  tactical  thing.  We  have  similar 
kinds  of  exchanges  with  the  other  academies  and  that. 

But  the  foundation  of  joint  warfighting  is  here  to  stay  and  it  is 
growing,  and,  to  really  be  able  to  capture  that,  we  have  to  invest 
in  the  fundamental  development  of  the  gray  matter  up  there  that 
fertilizes  that  so  that  as  we  then  transition  in  to  the  kinds  of  train- 
ing and  education  experiences  that  these  cadets  will  get  once  they 
are  on  active  duty,  you  know,  it  gives  them  the  potential  to  grow, 
you  know,  to  the  great  captains  of  the  future. 

So  all  I  am  saying  is  I  agree  with  everything  you  said,  except 
that  I  would  tell  you  our  principal  function  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy is  not  to  create  squad  leaders  and  platoon  leaders  at  the  acad- 
emy. It  is  to  provide  the  broad  education  base  that  is  going  to  allow 
them  to  grow  and  to  be  the  great  captains  of  the  future  and  the 
leaders. 

Mr.  Reyes.  On  that  point,  we  have  had  testimony  here,  in  fact, 
last  week  about  the  importance  of  it.  I  noticed  when  we  started  off 
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the  briefing  you  had  the  warrior  creed  up  there.  You  know,  I  have 
visited  Iraq  five  times  and  Afghanistan  and  other  parts.  The  war- 
rior creed  has  never  been  an  issue. 

But,  last  week,  one  of  the  areas  that  was  recommended  to  us  is 
a  cultural  component.  That  is  to  say  a  better  understanding,  an  ap- 
preciation for  different  cultures  that  were  going  to  be  involved  with 
or  in  combat  in  languages,  appreciation  of  local  customs,  and  those 
kinds  of  issues  to  be  able  to  have — I  guess  for  lack  of  a  better  way 
to  describe  it — a  well-rounded  soldier  that  knows  and  understands 
and  can  communicate  and  appreciate  the  environment  that  they 
are  fighting  in. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  I  think  the  idea  would  be  every  officer  in 
the  United  States  Army  should  be  able  to  speak  a  second  language. 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  broader  cultural  awareness.  That  is  a 
real  ideal  that  I  could  subscribe  to. 

But  I  will  tell  you,  having  spent  a  long  time  in  my  career  in  orga- 
nizations where  that  was  our  purpose,  was  to  teach  and  learn  and 
operate  in  foreign  languages,  it  is  an  enormous  undertaking,  and 
it  is  very,  very  difficult,  and  we  are  never  as  good  as  we  need  to 
be  at  it.  I  mean,  if  you  go  to  Army  Special  Forces  and  take  a  look 
at  the  energy  going  into  maintaining  60  languages,  it  is  incredible. 
To  maintain  once  you  get  even  to  a  basic  proficiency  level  is  huge. 

So  I  would  tell  you  it  is  a  lofty  goal,  it  is  something  we  ought 
to  shoot  for,  but,  in  my  view,  it  is  probably  hugely  impractical  that 
we  would  ever  be  able  to  achieve  that  level.  I  wish  it  were  not  so. 

Mr.  Reyes.  But  it  is  part  of  your  priority. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Absolutely,  and  I  think  it  is  a  tremendous 
resource.  By  the  way,  you  know,  we  have  almost  40,000  soldiers  in 
our  Army  today  that  are  not  U.S.  citizens  that  come  with  another 
language  as  their  primary  language  and  are  learning  English  as 
their  second  language,  come  from  a  variety  of  cultures,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  things  we  need  to  do  is  make  better  use  of  that  resource, 
as  we  grow.  The  diversity  that  we  need,  all  of  that,  I  think,  is  a 
huge  challenge  and  one  that,  if  we  could  do  it  well,  would  help  us 
a  tremendous  amount. 

Mr.  Reyes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Congressman  Schrock. 

And  we  do  have  a  little  bit  earlier  vote.  If  you  all  have  questions, 
it  would  be  my  preference,  but  I  will  go  with  your  wishes.  We  have 
a  long  series  of  votes.  I  hate  to  hold  these  gentlemen  up.  So,  if  you 
kind  of  come  tell  me  while  Congressman  Schrock  is  asking  ques- 
tions, we  will  see  how  we  are  going  to  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  Schrock.  So,  while  you  are  taking  a  tally,  I  will  start. 

Let  me  make  one  comment  before  I  ask  my  question.  I  want  to 
follow  up  on  something  Dr.  Snyder  said.  He  talked  about  lessons 
learned,  and  that  is  something  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  recently, 
and  I  would  suggest  maybe  it  is  not  lessons  learned  but  just  les- 
sons. If  we  had  learned  them,  we  probably  would  not  be  having  the 
same  pay  problems  with  the  Reserve  and  Guard  folks  now  that  we 
had  in  Gulf  I.  That  is  just  a  comment. 

I  am  probably  going  to  address  this  to  General  Curran  mainly, 
but  how  do  you  balance  education,  getting  the  guys  back  into  the 
field  or  in  the  case  of  the  Navy  back  into  the  fleet?  Do  you  believe 
that  the  career  paths  of  today's  Army  officer  allows  enough  time  to 
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fit  in  a  meaningful  graduate  education?  Is  there  value  to  increased 
time  for  the  study  of  warfare  and  cultures  of  other  countries,  like 
Congressman  Reyes  said? 

You  know,  does  somebody  want  to  have  a  whole  career  field  in 
civil  affairs  or  cultures  or  language?  I  know,  during  my  career  in 
the  Navy,  a  lot  of  officers  looked  down  on  a  lot  of  education,  as  did 
the  detailers  who  pretty  much  discouraged  you  from  doing  that,  be- 
cause the  career  path  you  were  on  did  not  support  it  if  you  want 
to  get  promoted — too  many  wickets,  as  we  used  to  call  it,  ticket 
punching. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  you  would  be  willing  to  comment  on  that. 
Where  is  the  balance?  Where  is  the  balance  so  we  make  sure  peo- 
ple are  not  so  overeducated  they  are  going  to  keep  them  in  the  edu- 
cation realm  for  their  whole  careers? 

General  CURRAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  way  we  tend  to  approach  this  in  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command,  but  also  throughout  the  Army,  is  to  look  at  it  from  real- 
ly three  ways  that  we  learn  and  we  train.  We  train  first  in  units, 
we  train  in  the  institution,  and  then  we  have  self-learning.  We  pro- 
fessionals will  spend  some  time  studying  our  profession,  not  in  the 
institution,  nor  necessarily  the  unit. 

When  you  look  at  the  pace  of  operations  that  we  have  going  on 
right  now,  we  are  training  and  learning  an  awful  lot,  and  we  are 
learning  most  of  it  on  operations.  You  know,  some  people  call  it  a 
laboratory  of  unbelievable  dimensions  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
but,  essentially,  when  you  look  at  how  our  forces  are  maturing  and 
learning,  the  majority  of  it  is  occurring  on  operations. 

Where  we  are  leveraging  that  in  the  institution  is  by  bringing 
those  officers  and  those  non-commissioned  officers  back  into  their 
education  process,  into  the  institution,  and  they  are  exchanging 
that  information  with  their  fellow  officers  and  NCOs.  So,  even  in 
the  institution,  we  are  embedding,  we  are  bringing  in  the  lessons, 
if  you  will,  from  the  combat  veterans  and  instilling  it  into  our  in- 
struction. 

We  are  making  changes  to  some  of  our  tactics,  techniques,  and 
procedures  that  are  being  applied  in  our  institutions  based  upon 
the  lessons  we  are  picking  up  from  the  force.  It  is  not  just  our  com- 
bat veterans,  but  it  is  also  the  lessons  that  we  are  picking  up  from 
those  combat  units  that  are  not  coming  into  the  schoolhouse,  but 
we  are  reading  their  lessons  learned  and  from  the  Joint  Forces 
Command  and  the  work  we  do  with  them  to  collect  joint  lessons 
learned. 

So  we  are  plowing  that  all  back  into  the  institutional  base,  but 
you  have  to  realize  we  have  a  force  right  now  that  is  learning  expo- 
nentially in  experience. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Sir,  if  I  could  just  add  to  that,  there  are 
differences  in  each  service  in  terms  of  what  their  philosophy  is  on 
education.  In  the  United  States  Army,  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer education  system  and  the  officer  education  system  are  manda- 
tory programs.  To  proceed  through  the  non-commissioned  officer 
ranks  or  to  proceed  up  the  officer  ranks,  we  have  mandatory  edu- 
cation requirements  that  we  do.  So  all  the  way  up  through  the  in- 
termediate level  of  schooling  for  officers,  a  hundred  percent  of  the 
officers  are  required  to  accomplish  that  goal. 
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Then,  of  course,  it  becomes  more  selective  to  the  War  College,  et 
cetera,  but  I  will  tell  you,  from  the  basic  course  through  the  ad- 
vanced courses  through  the  intermediate-level  schools,  those  are 
mandatory  courses  and  they  will  not  advance  without  it,  and  it  is 
part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  SCHROCK.  I  thank  you  all  very  much. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  TRADOC  in  the  district  I  represent.  If 
I  had  my  way,  it  will  be  there  for  a  long,  long,  long  time. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Ms.  Sanchez. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  being  before  us  today  again. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Reyes  brought  up  the  issue  of  joint  training 
because,  obviously,  the  Army  is  and  always  will  be  part  of  the  Joint 
Force,  but  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  transformation  which 
still  seem  to  lag  behind  the  improvements  in  joint  operations. 

For  example,  OIF  dramatically  demonstrated  our  advances  in 
recon  strike  and  close  air  support  to  ground  combat  forces  during 
the  past  decade.  These  improved  air  capabilities  allowed  our 
ground  forces  to  go  into  Iraq  with  less  artillery  support  than  the 
Army  doctrine  would  require. 

As  the  Army  looks  at  the  future  for  structure,  do  not  these  im- 
proved air  capabilities  suggest  that  maybe  we  can  reduce  organic 
cannon  and  rocket  artillery  forces,  especially  at  the  core  level?  Do 
the  transformation  plans  achieve  those  reductions?  Why?  not? 
What  do  you  have  as  far  as  that? 

General  Schoomaker.  We  are  reducing  in  the  artillery  about,  I 
think,  49  battalions  of  artillery  that  are  creating  the  MPs  and  the 
civil  affairs  in  the  transformation.  That  is  part  of  the  base  that  we 
are  using  to  transform. 

Joint  Fires  is  an  integral  part  of  the  brigade  combat  team  unit 
of  action.  That  is  why  we  put  the  Joint  Fires  battalion  in  there, 
and  we  are  working  with  General  Jumper,  my  counterpart  in  the 
Air  Force,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  with  battlefield  airmen, 
they  call  them,  increasing  the  numbers  of  enlisted  tactical  air  con- 
trollers within  our  formation  so  that  we  can  get  them  down  to  com- 
pany level  and  connect  the  Joint  Fires. 

We  are  training  our  what  we  call  FISTers,  our  fire  support 
teams,  in  a  broader  array  of  Joint  Fires  possibilities,  especially 
with  our  precision  fires,  and  so  that  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ments of  the  unit  of  action  formation,  is  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

Of  course,  the  network  I  described  is  the  means  by  which  you 
can  integrate  that.  See,  without  that  network,  you  do  not  have  ac- 
cess at  that  level.  You  have  to  rely  on  division  to  integrate  those 
things  for  you  and  provide  them  where  now  what  we  are  doing  is 
pulling  them  down  into  the  lower  tactical  formation. 

So  these  formations  that  we  are  putting  together  right  now  give 
us  huge  potential  in  the  integration  of  joint  capability. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  You  said  that  reduction  was  of  49  battalions  and 
you  are  moving  them  more  into  military  police,  civil  affairs,  et 
cetera,  to  reflect  the  types  of  situations  we  will  find  ourselves  in? 
I  would  just  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  document  or  where  we  would 
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find  that  information  so  that  I  can  read  through  it  and  ask  more 
detailed  questions. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  I  can  be  more  specific  on  that,  I  think,  but 
I  do  not  have  the  numbers  on  here. 

But  what  we  are  decreasing  are  field  artillery  battalions,  air  de- 
fense battalions,  engineer  battalions,  armor  battalions,  and  ord- 
nance battalions.  What  we  are  increasing  is  military  police,  trans- 
portation, water  distribution,  civil  affairs,  psychological  operations 
(PSYOPS),  and  bids  companies,  you  know,  in  that  transformation. 
You  know,  it  is  over  100,000  structural  changes  that  we  are  mak- 
ing to  do  that. 

Now  that  still  leaves  us  107  battalions  of  artillery.  I  mean,  that 
is  how  rich  we  were  in  that  in  the  Cold  War  period,  and,  of  course, 
that  artillery,  what  we  are  talking  about  now,  we  are  much  more 
precise  with  that  artillery  so  we  can  reduce  the  logistics  that  feeds 
the  cannon  and  the  rocket  and  the  rest  of  it. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Great. 

My  last  question  to  do  with,  well,  one  of  the  guiding  principles 
of  the  Army  transformation  strategy  to  enhance  the  strategic  and 
operational  agility  of  the  Army  mechanized  forces.  One  of  the  re- 
sults, I  think,  in  reading  through  things,  was  a  design  requirement 
on  Future  Combat  System  of  a  16-to  18-ton  weight  limit,  which 
would  allow  airlift  by  C-130  aircraft  or  a  future  heavy-lift  rotary 
wing  or  tilt  wing  aircraft. 

This  so-called  air  mechanization  concept  would  give  the  Army  a 
mechanized  vertical  capability.  However,  experience  from  Vietnam, 
Kosovo,  clearly  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  recently,  demonstrates  how 
difficult  it  is  to  suppress  even  an  unsophisticated  low-altitude  air- 
defense  threat  to  a  slow-moving  tactical  aircraft.  Both  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  have  concluded  that  air  strike  and  ground  sup- 
port operations  should  be  conducted  above  10,000  feet. 

So  is  the  concept  of  air  mechanization  really  feasible  in  light  in 
particular  of  what  we  saw  in  Iraq  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year 
with  low-altitude  ground-to-air  threats?  Can  you  give  me  some  sce- 
narios where  the  employment  of  the  capability  would  be  under- 
taken with  acceptable  risks? 

General  ScHOOMAKER.  Well,  I  can  give  you  a  perfect  example. 

Mr.  Hayes.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  just  a  moment,  we  are 
down  to  5  minutes.  So  Congressman  Skelton 

Ms.  Sanchez.  If  he  could  just  answer  that,  that  is  my  last  ques- 
tion. Then  I  will  run  over. 

General  ScHOOMAKER.  I  can  give  a  60-second  answer  to  it  or 
even  less. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Okay.  Please.  But  we  have  to  go. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  A  good  example  in  northern  Iraq:  We 
parachuted  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  into  northern  Iraq,  and 
then  we  had  to  heavy  lift  tanks  and  Brads  in  there.  Had  we  had 
Stryker  available  or  the  Future  Combat  System  available  to  us  at 
the  time  that  we  did  that,  we  would  have  been  able  to  rapidly  rein- 
force them  and  seriously  change  the  dynamics  up  there.  Fun- 
damentally, what  we  ended  up  with  was  dismounted  infantry  with 
no  mobility  on  the  ground.  So  there  is  a  good  example  that  was  to- 
tally doable. 
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Ms.  Sanchez.  So  that  is  an  acceptable  risk  with  respect  to 
low 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Well,  we  landed  C-17s  with  tanks  in 
them  up  there  and  did  not  lose  any  of  them. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  That  was  before  they  figured  out  maybe  that  is  the 
way  they  could  get  it. 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  are  going  to  have  to  recess,  and  Congressman 
Skelton  has  asked  that  you  please  come  back.  We  will  get  here  as 
quickly  as  we  can,  grab  a  quick  bite  of  lunch,  and  we  will  go  from 
there. 

General  Schoomaker.  What  time  do  you  want  us  back,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  minutes,  20  minutes. 

General  Schoomaker.  Half  past  the  hour. 

[Recess. 1 

Mr.  Hayes.  Okay.  Well  begin  as  soon  as  everyone  is  prepared. 
Then  barring  unexpected  entry,  Mr.  Marshall,  we  will  look  to  you 
to  go  first. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  give  the  wit- 
nesses an  opportunity  to  sit  down  here. 

Chief,  pleasure  to  be  with  you  again,  sir,  and  I  really  appreciate 
the  job  that  all  of  you  do  on  behalf  of  our  country. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  was  asked — of  course,  I  was  not  the  questioner.  It 
is  only  as  a  result  of  history  and  historians  that  I  found  this  out — 
how  in  the  world  he  was  going  to  whip  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  his  response  was,  "They  will  kill  a  lot  of  us.  We  will  kill 
a  few  of  them.  They  will  tire  of  it." 

Lieutenant  General  Scales,  a  former  commandant,  I  guess,  of  the 
War  College,  in  his  written  testimony  last  week — I  do  not  know 
that  he  mentioned  this  in  his  oral  testimony — he  said  this,  "Since 
the  Israeli  war  of  independence.  Islamic  armies  are  0  and  7  when 
fighting  Western  style." 

Parenthetically,  I  describe  that  as,  you  know.  Desert  Storm  and 
the  first  part  of  this  war.  Then  he  said  this,  "And  they  are  5  and 
0,"  and  then,  parenthetically,  he  says,  "Well,  5,  0,  and  1  if  this  war 
is  included." 

I  really  think  he  made  a  mistake  there.  I  think  what  he  is  saying 
is  this  one  is  still  up  in  the  air,  but  5  and  0  when  fighting  uncon- 
ventionally against  Israel,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  just  a  question  of  national  char- 
acter. When  I  talk  about  this,  I  often  talk  about  our  character  as 
a  nation  and  whether  or  not  we  have  the  staying  power  to  deal 
with  what  some  refer  to  as  the  follow-on,  some  refer  to  as  the  low- 
intensity,  some  refer  to  as  the  insurgency.  There  are  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent ways  of  describing  the  problem  that  we  have  in  Iraq  and  Af- 
ghanistan. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  question  of  national  character,  but 
I  certainly  agree.  General  Schoomaker,  with  an  awful  lot,  just 
about  everj^hing  you  have  said,  and  certainly  agree  very  much 
with  your  response  to  Gene  Taylor  when  he  asked  about  how  are 
we  going  to  protect  our  troops,  and  you  said,  "Well,  one  of  the  most 
important  things  is  you  do  not  ever  put  your  soldiers,  if  you  can 
avoid  it,  into  a  battle  where  you  do  not  have  the  upper  hand,  where 
it  is  not  unfair." 
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You  had  this  quote;  it  is  hugely  important  that  you  pick  the  time 
and  place,  referring  to  us,  that  we  pick  the  time  and  place.  When 
we  get  into  these  unconventional  conflicts,  the  way  we  are  struc- 
tured right  now  as  a  military,  it  is  not  us  who  is  picking  the  time 
and  place.  It  is  others.  We  go  out  on  patrol,  and  we  get  shot  at. 
We  worry  about  how  we  are  going  to  add  armament  to  different  ve- 
hicles because  we  are  being  defensive.  Now  we  know  we  are  going 
to  get  shot  at.  We  are  going  to  get  blown  up. 

So,  with  the  reorganization  that  you  all  are  describing — and  I  do 
not  come  close  to  being  able  to  understand  the  PowerPoint  presen- 
tation. I  mean,  I  am  probably  closer  than  most  here,  but  I  do  not 
think  anybody  could  have  followed  that.  With  that  reorganization, 
you  know,  I  know  doggone  well  we  can  decapitate  any  government 
that  is  out  there.  We  can  knock  off  any  conventional  force  that  is 
out  there. 

What  worries  me — and  I  know  the  response  could  be,  "Well,  that 
is  not  really  in  the  Army's  lane,"  and,  if  it  is  not  in  the  Army's 
lane,  I  do  not  know  whose  lane  it  is  in — is  that  we  are  not  well  or- 
ganized as  a  country,  whether  it  is  character  or  something  else,  to 
deal  with  the  low-intensity  stuff,  and  if  we  cannot  deal  with  the 
low-intensity  stuff,  we  have  a  huge  problem  for  Iraq  and  Afghani- 
stan and  where  this  whole  terrorism.  Islamic  threat  is  concerned. 

You  know,  I  was  talking  with  somebody  not  too  long  ago  who 
said,  "Well,  you  know,  really  what  we  need  is  we  need  a  Peace 
Corps,  you  know.  We  need  to  flood  that  place  with  Peace  Corps." 
Well,  that  is  not  going  to  work.  My  God,  they  are  not  going  to  go. 
You  know,  the  typical  Peace  Corps  person  is  not  going  to  go  out 
there  and  get  killed,  which  is  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Civil  affairs  was  mentioned  earlier,  sort  of  the  dregs  of  the  Army, 
and  yet  terribly  important  when  it  comes  to  this  kind  of  engage- 
ment. Language,  military  police:  You  know,  why  we  would  think 
that  we  could  put  military  police  over  there  and  somehow  they  are 
going  to  solve  the  security  is  beyond  me.  They  are  targets  just  like 
our  armored  troops  are  targets  and  our  infantry  troops  out  on  pa- 
trol are  targets. 

The  idea  here  is  that  they  will  just  bleed  us,  mone3rwise,  limbs, 
lives.  They  will  just  bleed  us  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  let  the 
news  media  carry  the  bad  news  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  we 
will  give  up.  We  will  tire  of  it,  as  Ho  Chi  Minh  said.  Then  we  do 
not  accomplish  our  objectives,  the  terrorists  feel  like  they  have 
won,  they  are  emboldened,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  are  ascendant,  and 
we  have  more  hard-liners  rather  than  less  in  control.  You  know,  if 
that  happens  to  Pakistan,  they  have  nukes  already. 

So  I  guess  my  question  is  just  terribly  broad.  I  hear  all  of  this 
about  reorganization,  I  do  not  question  that  this  is  exactly  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  where  conventional  fights  are  concerned,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  it  helps  us  a  whole  heck  of  a  lot  where  the  sort 
of  follow-on  conflict  that  we  are  in  right  now  is  concerned,  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  some  about  that.  I  mean,  how  are  we  going  to 
do  this  as  a  country? 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  Army's  responsibility,  but  I  do  not 
know  who  else  is  going  to  do  it  because  you  cannot  get  the  State 
Department  folks  to  go  over  there  because  they  are  afraid  of  get- 
ting killed  and  they  have  to  volunteer  an3rway.  How  do  you  explain 
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that  to  your  wife,  your  family?  "Oh,  I  am  going  to  go  over  to  Iraq 
and  be  gone  for  a  year."  And  the  Peace  Corps,  you  know,  I  mean, 
I  guess  a  few  ideahstic  souls  would  go  over  there  and  get  killed, 
and  then  that  would  stop. 

I  think  that  maybe  we  need  not  the  school  of  the  Americas,  it  is 
the  school  of  the  world  here.  I  mean,  clearly,  we  need  not  to  have 
better  relations  with  militaries  throughout  the  world  that  can  come 
in  here  and  do  it  more  effectively  than  we  can  because  they  look 
like  these  folks,  they  speak  the  language,  they  can  drink  the  water, 
et  cetera. 

But  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  mean,  I  would  love  to  hear  how 
we  are  going  to  get  to  a  point  where  we  are  not  going  to  have  Gen- 
eral Scales  saying,  "Well,  bottom  line  here  is  it  is  0  and  6  against 
Islamic  insurgencies,"  and  the  6  is  Afghanistan,  Iraq. 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  gentleman  has  time  to  answer  the  question,  but 
both  of  you  have  been  very  patient. 

Ms.  Davis,  you  want  to  go  ahead  and  get  your  question  out  there 
while  they  think  about  how  they  may  want  to  address  that  very 
broad  question? 

Is  that  agreeable,  or  you  would  like  to  go  ahead,  Jim?  I  am  just 
trying  to  get  moving  along  here. 

Okay.  Go  ahead  and  answer  his  question,  but,  again,  Ms.  Davis 
has  been  waiting  a  long  time  as  well. 

General  Schoomaker.  Well,  Congressman  Marshall,  thanks  a 
lot.  That  is  very  broad.  I  do  not  disagree  with  Bob  Scales.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  careful,  you  know,  that  this  does  not  become  just 
a  dialogue  of  bumper  stickers  kind  of  on  the  thing. 

I  know  Bob  Scales  and  respect  him  a  great  deal,  and  I  know 
there  is  an  awful  lot  behind  what  he  is  saying  there.  I  think  it  is 
a  concern,  and  I  respect — and  I  have  said  this  many  times — uncon- 
ventional warfare,  insurgency.  The  thing  that  we  are  in  right  now 
is  a  very,  very,  very  powerful  form  of  warfare,  and  it  is  underappre- 
ciated, and  it  has  been  for  a  long  time. 

Much  of  what  you  say,  in  my  view,  is  true.  I  think  this  is  a  test 
of  wills,  but  I  also  know  that  in  this  form  of  warfare,  you  know, 
there  are  more  ingredients  in  the  recipe  than  just  the  military,  and 
it  does  require  a  huge  interagency  effort.  It  does  require  other  ele- 
ments of  national  power.  It  is  hugely  dependent  upon  the  informa- 
tional aspects. 

You  rightly  pointed  out  that,  you  know,  the  way  things  are  often 
portrayed,  the  way  the  media  is  focused  and  the  rest  of  it,  in  my 
view,  is  not  particularly  helpful,  you  know,  in  balance  on  what  is 
different  than  what,  quite  frankly,  our  soldiers  believe  is  going  on 
and  seeing  and  what  they  are  committed  to.  So  I  think  you  are 
right.  It  is  going  to  be  a  test  of  wills. 

It  is  protracted.  That  is  one  of  the  real  dimensions  of,  you  know, 
part  of  the  geometry  of  this  kind  of  warfare.  But,  again,  I  think 
some  of  the  principles  still  apply.  You  still  do  not  want  to  place 
yourself  into  a  fight  that  you  cannot  win.  You  know,  some  of  it  is 
counterintuitive. 

Sometimes  the  best  way  is  to  be  less  present  and  to  be  focused 
in  your  presence  and  successful  in  what  you  do  and  that  exposing 
more  and  more  of  your  formation  to  this  kind  of  warfare  may  not 
be  the  smartest  thing  to  do,  and,  when  we  are  looking  and  working 
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very  hard  to  do  that,  you  know,  through  the  commanders  over 
there. 

So,  again,  I  guess  I  agree  that  this  is  a  powerful  form  of  warfare, 
time  is  a  real  factor,  many  more  elements  of  power  involved  in  it 
beyond  the  military,  but  this  transformation  we  are  talking 
about — it  is  not  reorganization.  This  is  a  big  difference  in  the  way 
that  we  are  talking  across  all  of  the  aspects  of  this — gives  us  much 
more  capability  to  deal  at  this  level,  at  that  level  of  warfare  than 
our  co-warful  nations  did,  and  it  gives  us  access  to  a  much  more 
complete  toolkit  at  the  tactical  level  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
multifaceted  aspects  of  this  kind  of  warfare. 

Most  importantly,  I  think  it  gives  us  better  capability  to  use  in- 
formation to  our  advantage  so  that  we  can  enter  the  fight  when  we 
want,  and  it  gives  us  the  kind  of  precision  that  is  required  because 
precision  is  an  important  aspect  when  you  are  engaged  in  this  be- 
cause of  the  collateral  damage  aspects  and  the  civilians  on  the  bat- 
tlefield and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

So  I  think  we  are  developing  a  much  better  toolkit,  but  it  cannot 
be  used  and  employed,  absent  all  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  na- 
tional power  and  resources  that  are  required.  So  I  guess  I  will  just 
stop  there  on  that. 

The  Chairman  [presiding].  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  answer. 

Congresswoman  Davis. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Thank  you.  General  Schoomaker  for  your  remarkable  service  and 
for  hanging  in  with  us  this  afternoon  as  well. 

I  think  my  question  actually  follows  up  in  many  ways  with  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  I  am  wondering  on  the  charts  that 
you  showed  us,  in  many  ways,  you  were  talking  about 
hypotheticals  and  the  kind  of  Army  that  we  would  need  in  the  fu- 
ture or  that  we  certainly  need  today,  and  I  wondered  if  you  could 
even  expand  on  that  on  where  you  would  like  to  be  on  that  chart, 
where  we  perhaps  should  have  been  or  might  have  had  a  potential 
of  being  today. 

What  would  you  change,  how  would  you  shift  some  of  those  re- 
sources ideally,  and,  if  you  could  speak  to  the  civil  affairs  piece  in 
that  as  well,  that  would  be  helpful. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  mean,  I  used  to  com- 
mand all  the  civil  affairs.  I  commanded  SOCOM,  and  we  viewed 
them  as  a  very,  very  important  aspect  of  the  world  that  we  are  in 
today,  and  I  will  tell  you  that  much  of  the  disciplines  within  civil 
affairs — and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correct,  there  are  about  22 
of  them — you  largely  cannot  develop  and  maintain  purely  in  an  ac- 
tive-duty force. 

Many  of  the  skills  that  are  there,  the  people  that,  you  know, 
know  governance  and,  you  know,  civil  authorities,  the  legal  aspect 
and  all  that,  many  of  those  have  grown  out  of  our  society  at  very 
high  levels  of  skill.  So  on  one  hand  where  you  have  a  little  civil 
affairs  teams  that  are  helping  at  the  tactical  level,  that  is  not  the 
full  aspect  of  civil  affairs. 

There  is  a  much  broader  operational  aspect  of  it  that  has  to  do 
with  all  of  the  aspects  of  civil  society  and  how  you  integrate  that, 
and  it  is  a  very,  very  valuable  resource.  As  I  said,  we  have  made 
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a  major  move  in  terms  of  providing  the  spaces  to  U.S.  Southern 
Command  (SOCOM)  for  them  to  grow  more  civil  affairs  to  help 
them  be  able  to  you  know,  meet  the  need  that  is  out  there.  Right 
now,  civil  affairs  is  stretched,  so  that  is  one  aspect  of  it. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  On  your  chart,  yes. 

General  Schoomaker.  There  is  not  much  hypothetical  on  that 
chart.  What  I  have  laid  out  there  is  the  program,  and  the  way  we 
have  structured  our  budget  requests  and  the  way  we  have  laid  out 
our  program  over  the  time  is  behind  what  you  see  there.  I  mean, 
we  have  laid  it  out. 

We  think  it  is  achievable  within  the  technologies,  as  we  see 
them.  We  think  it  is  achievable  within  the  programmatics  that  we 
see,  the  fiscal  programmatics.  We  think  it  is  realistic  in  terms  of 
what  we  are  doing,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  hypothetical 
there. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  General,  I  am  sorry.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
phrase  that  right,  but  is  there  a  point  on  there  that  you  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  when  we  finished  the  occupation,  taking 
Iraq,  as  an  example? 

General  Schoomaker.  Well,  the  kinds  of  organizations  that  you 
see  on  there  are  configured  with  mature  technologies,  mature 
training,  you  know,  with  the  cadres  and  all  that  institutionalized 
in  a  way  that  right  now  we  are  doing  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  We  are 
having  to  break  our  formations  and  put  them  together  to  meet  the 
requirement  today,  which  leaves  pieces,  bits  and  pieces. 

I  use  my  old  hundred-dollar  bill  analogy,  you  know.  When  you 
pay  yourself  with  hundred-dollar  bills,  that  means  that  is  what  you 
have  to  use  every  time  you  go  pay  a  bill.  If  you  are  going  to  buy 
something  that  cost  $7  at  the  corner  store,  you  have  to  break  a 
hundred-dollar  bill.  That  leaves  you  $93.  You  go  to  the  grocery 
store,  and  you  have  a  hundred-and-one-dollar  bill,  that  means  your 
change  does  not  cover  it,  so  you  have  to  break  another  one. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  in.  So  we  want  to  change  the 
coin  of  the  realm  here.  We  want  to  go  to  $20  bill.  And  is  $20  per- 
fect? No,  but  it  allows  you  to  do  a  lot  with  $20.  If  you  need  to  ag- 
gregate to  pay  a  $50  bill,  you  take  three  $20  and  you  get  less 
change  back,  and  it  gives  us  the  ability  through  modularity  to  be 
much  more  capable  to  meet  the  full  range  of  requirements  that  we 
have  in  the  force. 

I  am  telling  you  I  can  remember  back  when  we  first  started  into 
Bosnia  and  Kosovo  how  we  saw  ourselves  strained  in  the  combat 
support,  combat  service  support.  We  were  breaking  the  DISCOMs 
across  the  Army  to  meet  the  sustainment  requirements  for  that, 
and  that  was  over  10  years  ago,  and,  you  know,  I  am  telling  you 
I  am  very  serious.  I  think  we  missed  lots  of  opportunity  to  start 
transformation. 

There  are  lots  of  reasons,  not  because  it  was  not  good  leadership. 
It  is  not  because,  you  know,  the  people's  hearts  were  not  in  the 
right  place,  but,  you  know,  the  focus,  the  programmatics  and,  you 
know,  the  fiscal  resources  were  not  there  to  do  it.  Today,  this  war 
has  given  us  the  focus,  it  is  given  us  the  momentum,  and  through 
the  supplemental  funding  and  stuff,  it  is  given  us  the  resources  to 
be  able  to  reset  ourselves  for  the  future  as  opposed  to  resetting  our- 
selves for  the  past. 
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You  know,  when  we  came  back  from  Desert  Shield,  Desert 
Storm,  we  reset  ourselves  the  way  we  went.  We  are  not  resetting 
ourselves  the  way  we  went  to  this  one.  We  are  resetting  ourselves 
for  the  future  with  the  same  amount  of  money.  So  it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Griffin.  When  the  Chief  talked  about  spiraling  into  the 
current  force,  it  allows  us  to  reinvest  billions  of  dollars  into  the  cur- 
rent force  as  we  go  down  this  road  to  get  at  those  objectives  much 
sooner. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  It  is  kind  of  forced  that,  hasn't  it? 

General  Griffin.  Yes,  ma'am. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  By  the  way,  if  I  could  just  say  one  more, 
it  is  really  important  because  of  the  protracted  nature  of  the  kinds 
of  things  that  we  are  doing  that  we  increase  the  number  of  entities 
that  we  have  to  play,  and  that  by  going  from  33  to  43,  it  is  a  dra- 
matic change  in  our  ability  to  sustain  over  the  long  term  unit  rota- 
tions with  adequate  lull  time  between,  and  it  is  just  like — I  keep 
using  sports  analogies — you  can  go  to  a  football  game. 

I  happened  to  play  in  the  Sugar  Bowl  in  1968,  okay,  and  we 
showed  up  down  there  against  LSU,  and  LSU  must  have  fallen  out 
half  of  Baton  Rouge,  Okay.  I  mean,  they  had  a  hundred  players  out 
there  dressed  up,  and  we  showed  up  from  Wyoming  with  about  50 
of  us,  and,  believe  me,  depth  makes  a  difference  because  we  were 
winning  at  halftime  and  we  lost  by  the  end  of  the  game. 

So  what  you  can  have  is  the  best  players  in  the  world,  but  if  you 
are  going  to  go  play  a  long  game,  you  better  have  the  ability  to 
keep  doing  it,  and  that  is  part  of  what  we  have  to  build  into  our 
Army  is  a  capacity  to  meet  the  commitments  that  we  are  going  to 
have  in  the  21st  century  in  a  way  that  will  sustain  us,  in  a  way 
that  we  can  maintain  a  volunteer  force  and  maintain  the  force  of 
excellence  that  we  need,  and  not  run  out  of  gas  in  the  third  quarter 
because  somebody  can  hold  us  to  it  that  long. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  lady  and  the  gentleman. 

My  distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  go  back.  General,  to  professional  military  education.  I 
think  it  is  more  than  your  seedcorn.  It  is  your  guiding  light.  In 
these  days,  you  have  two  major  challenges,  one  to  continue  to  edu- 
cate as  well  as  train,  let's  talk  about  educate,  but  how  you  fight 
force  on  force.  That  is  historically  what  the  American  Army  has 
done  so  well. 

But,  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  the  asymmetrical  challenge, 
which  includes,  of  course,  the  fighting,  the  cultural  understandings, 
as  well  as  the  language  requirements,  and  all  of  that.  So  you  really 
have  to  educate  for  two  types  of  warfare,  and  slighting  either  one 
could  cause  us  serious  problems  in  the  days  ahead. 

By  the  way,  I  do  not  go  around  advocating  movies,  but  one,  "The 
Battle  of  Algiers,"  which  I  saw  just  recently,  is  excellent.  I  think 
every  American  military  officer  should  see  it.  You  can  win  so  much 
and  still  lose  the  war  and  be  chased  out  of  town. 

Let's  look  at  your  education  system  for  just  a  minute.  The  Army 
War  College,  for  instance.  You  send  people  to  the  Army  War  Col- 
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lege,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines.  Am  I  correct,  which  is  a  senior 
school? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Skelton.  a  few  moments  ago,  you  said  that  the  infantry  is, 
if  I  quote  you  correctly,  core  to  all  that  you  are  doing  today.  Is  that 
correct? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  I  missed  that  part.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Skelton.  The  infantry  is  very  important  to  you. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Is  it  true  that  you  are  shortchanging  some  of  the 
infantry  officers  because  they  are  needed  on  the  front  line  today  in 
Iraq  or  Afghanistan  and  not  sending  them  to  the  War  Colleges? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  We  have  not  reduced  our  War  College  at- 
tendance. 

Mr.  Skelton.  No,  no.  That  is  not  my  question. 

General  Schoomaker.  Okay. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Are  the  numbers  of  infantry  officers  being  cut  back 
because  of  the  operations  tempo  (OPTEMPO)? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Would  you  check  on  that  for  me? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  I  will.  I  sure  will.  I  would  be  very  sur- 
prised. In  fact,  on  top  of  the  War  College,  we  also  have  fellowships 
at  institutes  of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  understand  that,  but  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  infantry  as  well  as  the  necessary  specialties  are  being  accepted 
and  sent  to  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  War  College,  particu- 
larly the  Army  War  College.  Would  you  check  on  that  and  get  back 
and  make  it  for  the  record,  please? 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Yes,  I  sure  will. 

Mr.  Skelton.  An  interesting  book  came  out — I  forget  the  name 
of  it — by  a  Major  Negal  from  the  Army,  Command  &  General  Staff 
College. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  I  believe  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  that  book. 

Mr.  Skelton.  You  did. 

General  Schoomaker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  am  reflecting  on  it.  It  appears  from  that  book 
that  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  that  the  British  did  much 
better  in  as5rmmetrical  type  of  warfare  than  the  Americans  basi- 
cally because  the  British  in  Malaysia  as  opposed  to  the  Americans 
in  Vietnam  had  a  culture  through  the  decades  and  the  centuries  of 
fighting  this  type  of  warfare,  and  they  did  a  good  job  there  in  Ma- 
laysia in  1946,  1947,  that  era,  and,  of  course,  you  know  the  story 
of  America  never  losing  a  battle  but  losing  the  war.  You  know  that 
far  better  than  I. 

How  do  you  make  up  for  that  today?  How  do  you  put  America 
in  the  same  position  that  the  British  were  in  so  that  they  under- 
stand and  can  fight  these  asymmetrical  types  of  warfare  tomorrow, 
the  day  after  tomorrow? 

General  Schoomaker.  Well,  we  certainly  cannot  take  200  years 
so  that  we  get  it  through  experience.  You  know,  the  title  of  that 
book  was  a  comparison,  for  those  that  have  not  read  it,  between 
the  British  experience  in  Malaysia  and  our  experience  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  title  of  it,  taken  off  T.E.  Lawrence,  Lawrence  of  Arabia's 
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statement  that  this  kind  of  warfare  is  Uke  eating  soup  with  knife, 
it  is  slow,  and  it  is  messy,  and  that  is  the  nature  of  this  war. 

But  the  real  thread  that  ran  through  the  book  and  the  reason 
that  I  wanted  to  send  it  to  you  was  because  what  they  talked  about 
was  the  effect  of  culture  on  learning  organizations,  and  the  real 
study  in  that  book  is  not  about  counterinsurgency,  Ijut  it  is  about 
the  difference  in  the  British  culture  and  our  culture  at  those  times 
and  place  and  the  difference  in  our  learning  organizations,  our  Ar- 
mies as  learning  organizations,  and  the  effect  that  culture  had  on 
them. 

My  charts  that  I  showed  up  here  and  that  straight  line  and  our 
focus  on  the  Cold  War  and  the  inculturation  of  that  doctrine  and 
that  focus  that  we  had  against  that  mitigated  against  our  success 
in  that  kind  of  warfare,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  educate, 
to  roll  lessons  learned  in,  to  train  and  to  broaden  and  to  become 
truly  a  learning  culture  in  our  Army  so  that  we  are  adaptable  and 
flexible.. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  choice.  You  have  to 
do  it. 

General  Schoomaker.  We  do  not.  No. 

Mr.  Skelton.  You  have  to  play  catch-up  football,  as  you  say,  for 
centuries  or  else  we  will  repeat  the  same. 

General  Schoomaker.  But,  you  know,  breaking  culture  and 
breaking  the  emotional  commitment,  which  is  well  earned  and  well 
deserved  by  a  lot  of  people  that  have  served  very  faithfully,  it  takes 
time  and  leadership  and  patience  to  bring  people  along,  not  only 
intellectually,  but  emotionally,  to  buy  into  the  culture  shifts  that 
you  have  to  make  and  to  broaden  on  this. 

Mr.  Skelton.  General,  could  I  ask  you  in  the  next  several  days 
to  give  some  thought  to  your  professional  military  education  from 
second  lieutenant  all  the  way  up  to  someone  who  spends  25,  30 
years?  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Schoomakers  in  this  world.  I  am 
talking  about  the  person  who  does  a  good  job,  second  lieutenant, 
colonel,  and  yet  does  yeoman's  work  in  the  field.  I  am  not  talking 
about  training,  but  how  you  will  educate  that  person  to  do  well  in 
all  situations,  whether  it  be  asymmetrical  or  whether  it  be  force  on 
force. 

Could  you  and  your  staff  set  forth  a  plan  for  that  potential  officer 
so  that,  you  know,  we  will  know?  You  know  the  work  this  commit- 
tee did  a  number  of  years  ago  on  professional  military  education. 
Let's  play  catch-up  football  and  see  where  we  are,  if  we  have  not 
made  some  strides  on  additional  types  of  education  for  that  officer. 

General  SCHOOMAKER.  Sure. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  go  back  between  the  wars 
because  you  are  a  busy  Army  today  as  opposed  to  then,  it  was  not 
a  busy  Army,  and  they  had  time  to  go  to  school.  But  you  have  to 
capture  some  of  that  some  way.  Would  you  put  together  a  plan  for 
me  at  your  earliest  convenience?  I  would  sure  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  question. 

Chairman  Hunter,  do  you  have 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
way  you  have  run  this  hearing.  I  think  we  are  about  ready  to  wrap 
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up,  but  I  certainly  appreciate  it,  and  I  appreciate  the  great  testi- 
mony by  General  Schoomaker  and  his  team. 

General  Schoomaker.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  gentleman.  I  could  apologize  for  the  train 
breaking  down  and  the  skirmishes  on  the  floor  and  all  that,  but  we 
do  appreciate  your  patience. 

In  closing,  a  lot  of  books  have  been  quoted,  I  have  no  doubt  about 
the  patience,  the  will,  and  the  ability  of  our  Army  and  our  military, 
and  there  is  another  book  that  may  have  come  from  West  Point, 
"Carnage  and  Culture,"  the  Eastern  culture,  many  led  by  a  few, 
our  culture,  few  led  by  many.  We  will  win.  Thank  you. 

General  Schoomaker.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:18  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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This  is  the  Committee's  second  hearing  on  Army 
Transformation.  We  began  the  series  last  week  with  a  panel  of 
distinguished  outside  witnesses.  Today,  we  will  hear  from  the 
Army's  senior  uniformed  leadership. 

Our  witnesses  this  morning  are: 

General  Peter  J.  Schoomaker,  USA 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army 

LTG  Benjamin  S.  Griffm,  USA 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development 

LTG  John  M.  Curran,  USA 

Deputy  Commanding  General,  Futures 

U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  coming.  We  look  forward  to  your 
testimony. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  U.S.  7'*' 
Cavalry  Regiment — Custer's  old  unit — was  armed  with  the  1903 
Springfield  rifle,  the  1911  Colt  .45  pistol,  and  the  1918  Browning 
Automatic  rifle.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  we'd  replaced  the 
Springfields  with  Ml  Garands  and  the  troopers  were  more  familiar 
with  Sherman  tanks  than  with  horses.  The  Army  probably 
transformed  itself  more  rapidly  between  1941  and  1945  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history. 

I  believe  it  is  self-evident  that  the  Army  must  do  so  again. 
We  must  more  from  an  Army  designed  to  resist  the  Soviets,  to  a 
force  tailored  to  win  the  kinds  of  wars  we  have  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  against  enemies  who  ignore  the  international  laws  of 
warfare  and  amidst  civilians  who  have  a  wide  range  of  attitudes 
towards  the  United  States. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  what  should  that  transformed 
Army  look  like?  Some  have  seized  on  advanced  intelligence. 
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surveillance,  reconnaissance,  command,  and  control  capabilities  as 
the  ingredients  of  network-centric  warfare.  Others  have  focused 
on  the  need  to  deploy  quickly  across  strategic  distances  and 
recommended  a  reconfiguration  of  our  divisions  into  modular 
brigades.  And  still  others  have  focused  on  the  increased  benefits 
of  jointness  to  argue  that  the  Army  can  shed  certain  capabilities  in 
order  to  free  up  resources  for  non-traditional  missions. 

To  its  credit,  the  Army  has  developed  a  transformation  plan 
to  exploit  every  advantage  in  doctrine,  organization,  and 
technology  to  build  a  new  Army  for  the  21^'  century.    That  said,  I 
think  we  need  to  be  cautious.  Transformation  is  a  good  idea  for 
the  new  capabilities  it  brings  to  the  military.  But,  it's  equally 
important  to  pay  attention  to  what  we  could  lose  in  the  process. 
First,  in  the  rush  to  embrace  high  technology  and  replace  armor 
and  firepower  with  speed  and  information,  we  may  well  lose  the 
ability  to  engage  in  a  traditional  stand-up  fight  against  either  heavy 
or  unconventional  forces. 
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I'm  not  the  historian  on  the  committee,  but  the  ranking 
member  from  Missouri  may  recall  the  debates  over  battlecruisers 
in  the  Royal  Navy  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century.  Advocates  argued 
that  their  speed  and  maneuverability  would  make  up  for  their  lack 
of  armor  and  firepower,  but  the  Navy  found  out  the  hard  way  that 
its  battlecruisers  simply  could  not  stand  up  in  the  slugfests  that 
followed.  Speed  wasn't  a  substitute  for  armor  when  the  enemy's 
salvos  finally  found  their  mark. 

Second,  we  need  to  pay  close  attention  to  how  the  rush  to 
embrace  new  technology  affects  our  thinking  about  warfare.  The 
intelligence  problem  we  have  in  Iraq  today  is  not  solely  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  networked  sensors.  As  General  Robert  Scales  pointed 
out  last  week,  good  intelligence  on  our  enemy  requires  a  solid 
understanding  of  what  makes  him  tick,  much  of  which  you  can't 
learn  through  technology.  Because  war  is  a  human  activity — and 
not  an  engineering  problem — there  is  no  silver  bullet  guaranteed  to 
make  all  our  wars  winnable  and  all  our  casualties  low.  We  need  to 
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equip  our  troops  with  the  best  equipment  we  can,  but,  ultimately, 
their  best  defense  lies  in  their  ability  to  out-smart  the  enemy. 

I  know  our  witnesses  are  on  guard  against  falling  into  that 
trap.  But  it's  a  trap  the  entire  national  security  community  needs 
to  keep  in  mind  while  we  debate  the  pros  and  cons  of 
transformation.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  our  witnesses  as  we 
move  forward  in  this  process.  But  first,  let  me  recognize  my  friend 
and  ranking  member,  Ike  Skelton  of  Missouri,  for  any  remarks  he 
would  care  to  make. 

Mr.  Skelton:  [Makes  opening  remarks.] 

Chairman:  We  are  indeed  honored  to  have  such  a  distinguished 
panel  here  before  us. 

General  Schoomaker,  please  proceed. 
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Opening  Statement  for  The  Honorable  Ike  Skelton  (D-MO) 

Full  Committee  Hearing  on  Army  Transformation: 

Implications  for  the  Future 

July  21,  2004 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  General  Schoomaker,  and  thank  you,  General  Griffin 
and  General  Curran,  for  being  here  today.  We  certainly  appreciate  the 
work  that  you  do,  and  we're  greatly  indebted  to  the  soldiers  you  lead. 
Please  tell  them  how  proud  of  them  we  all  are. 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  hearing  for  a  last  couple  of 
weeks  now,  and  I'm  glad  you're  finally  here.  Two  weeks  ago,  we  had  a 
very  interesting  hearing  with  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  General  Cody. 
Each  time  one  of  us  asked  him  if  the  Army  could  handle  the  demands 
we  were  placing  before  it,  he  replied  that  the  answer  lay  in  the 
realization  of  the  Army  Transformation  vision.  Last  week  our 
distinguished  panel,  including  General  Keane,  Major  General  Scales, 
and  Colonel  Doug  Macgregor  came  to  give  us  their  impression  on  Army 
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Transformation.  They  are  some  very  thoughtful  people  and  they  had  a 
lot  to  say. 

As  a  result,  I  have  so  many  questions  about  the  Army's 
transformation  plan,  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  General 
Schoomaker  -  you  are  to  be  commended  for  recognizing  the  need  for 
change,  developing  a  vision,  and  smartly  moving  out  to  achieve  it.  Each 
one  of  those  witnesses  last  week  expressed  enthusiasm  for  this 
transformation  you  have  begun.  Still,  they  had  some  had  cautious 
reservations  about  some  parts  of  vision.  For  example,  they  were  all 
were  concerned  with  the  emphasis  on  the  technology  at  the  expense  of 
human  component,  whether  it  was  the  number  of  soldiers,  their  training 
and  education,  or  the  internal  cultural  challenges  they  believe  the  Army 
needs  to  undergo  to  become  even  more  effective. 

So,  General  Schoomaker  I  applaud  your  initiative  in  setting  a  new 
course  for  the  Army.  I  think  it's  long  past  due.  And,  I'm  not  worried 
that  this  transformation  is  happening  during  wartime;  as  one  of  the 
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witnesses  noted  last  week,  it's  during  wars  that  militaries  transform  to 
meet  the  new  challenges  before  them,  or  quite  simply,  they  fail.  World 
War  I  saw  the  tank  break  through  lines  that  had  been  stalemated  for 
years,  for  instance.  World  War  II  saw  the  aircraft  carrier  emerge  as 
the  dominant  power  on  the  seas,  as  the  role  of  the  battleships  faded. 

But  those  sorts  of  wartime  transformations  took  place  at  a  time 
where  the  entire  weight  of  the  nation  was  behind  the  war  effort.  The 
whole  of  the  country's  economic  might  was  committed.  The  population 
was  sacrificing  daily.  That's  not  true  today.  Today  the  Army  is  trying 
to  transform  while  fighting  a  war  within  a  set  of  domestic  limitations 
and  constraints  that  simply  did  not  exist  during  those  other  times. 
General  Schoomaker,  you  cut  the  Comanche  helicopter  program  in  an 
effort  to  free  up  funds  you  need  to  modernize  and  transform  the  Army. 
That  was  a  bold,  brave  move  and  I  commend  you  for  it.  Constraints 
such  as  force  structure  limits  or  portion  of  the  defense  budget  you 
receive  artificially  limit  the  Army's  ability  to  experiment,  to  build  new 
units  and  develop  new  operational  concepts,  test  them,  and  then  retest 
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them  before  committing  them  to  combat.    As  I  said  last  week,  and  I  will 
repeat  here  today,  the  Army  is  embarking  upon  this  very  ambitious 
transformation  while  the  demands  upon  it  are  enormous. 

That's  why  I  worry  for  the  Army  today.  Like  I  said  last  week,  the 
Army  is  already  stretched  dangerously  thin.  It  needs  every  pair  of  boots 
and  every  piece  of  equipment  it's  got  to  meet  its  requirements  today. 
There  is  no  capacity  -  no  elasticity  -  for  the  Army  not  to  get  this 
transformation  right  the  very  first  time.  To  do  it  and  fail,  while  we're  at 
war,  could  be  a  disaster.    But  without  the  ability  to  safely  try  and  try 
again,  to  learn  from  failures  and  grow  stronger,  before  we  commit  to 
new  organizations,  concepts,  and  technologies  and  send  it  to  combat, 
means  that  we  might  miss  something.  It's  got  to  be  done  right  the  first 
time  -  and  that's  a  pretty  tall  order. 

I  am  convinced  the  only  way  to  give  the  Army  the  room  to 
transform,  while  meeting  its  operational  demands,  is  to  commit  to  a 
serious  investment  in  resources  to  give  you  the  time  and  people  you 
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need  to  make  this  a  reality.  But  this  transformation  is  going  to  be 
enormously  expensive  and  there's  nothing  left  for  you  to  cut.  You  are 
now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Department  -  and  us  -  to  provide  for  you  over 
the  next  several  years  the  resources  need  to  make  this  vision  a  reality. 
That's  a  gamble. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  risk  and  a  gamble.  A  risk  is 
something  from  which,  if  things  goes  wrong,  you  can  recover.  A 
gamble  is  something  that  if  you  lose,  you  lose  big  and  there  is  nothing 
you  can  do  about  it.  When  I  look  at  this  plan  for  Army  Transformation, 
I  want  to  make  sure  we're  taking  prudent  risks.  I  do  not  wish  to  gamble. 
The  stakes  are  too  high. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Foreword 


President  Bush  told  us  that  this  war  would  be  unlike  any  other  in  our  Nation's  history.  He 
was  right.  After  our  initial  expeditionary  responses  and  successful  major  combat 
operations  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  those  operations  have  become  protracted  campaigns 
where  we  are  providing  the  conditions  of  security  needed  to  wage  a  conflict — a  war  of 
ideas.  This  is  not  simply  a  fight  against  terror — terror  is  a  tactic.  This  is  not  simply  a 
fight  against  AI  Qaeda,  its  affiliates  and  adherents — they  are  foot  soldiers.  This  is  not 
simply  a  fight  to  bring  democracy  to  the  Middle  East — that  is  a  strategic  objective.  This 
is  a  fight  for  the  very  ideas  at  the  foundation  of  our  society,  the  way  of  life  those  ideas 
enable,  and  the  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

The  single  most  significant  component  of  our  new  strategic  reality  is  that  because  of  the 
centrality  of  the  ideas  in  conflict,  this  war  will  be  a  protracted  one.  Whereas  for  most  of 
our  lives  the  default  condition  has  been  peace,  now  our  default  expectation  must  be 
conflict.  This  new  strategic  context  is  the  logic  for  reshaping  the  Army  to  be  an  Army  of 
campaign  quality  with  joint  and  expeditionary  capabilities.  The  lessons  learned  ui  two- 
and-a-half  years  of  war  have  already  propelled  a  wide  series  of  changes  in  the  Army  and 
across  the  Joint  team. 

This  learning  process  must  not  stop.  Although  this  paper  outlines  the  strategic  context 
for  the  series  of  changes  underway  in  our  Army,  its  purpose  is  not  to  convince  you  or 
even  to  inform  you.  Its  purpose  is  to  cause  you  to  reflect  on  and  think  about  this  new 
strategic  context  and  what  it  portends  for  our  future  and  for  the  Nation.  All  great  changes 
in  our  Army  have  been  accompanied  by  earnest  dialogue  and  active  debate  at  all  levels — 
both  within  the  Army  and  with  those  who  care  about  the  Army.  As  this  paper  states, 
"The  best  way  to  anticipate  the  ftiture  is  to  create  it."  Your  thoughtful  participation  in 
this  dialogue  is  key  to  creating  that  fiiture. 


Peter  J.  Schoomaker  R.  L.  Brownlee 

General,  United  States  Army  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Chief  of  Staff 
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Strategic  Coatext 

America  is  a  Nation  at  war.  To  win  this  war,  we  must  meld  ail  elements  of  our  national 
power  in  a  determined  and  relentless  campaign  to  defeat  enemies  who  challenge  our  way 
of  life.  This  is  not  a  "contingency,"  nor  is  it  a  "crisis."  It  is  a  new  reality  that  Soldiers 
understand  all  too  well:  since  9/11,  they  have  witnessed  more  than  a  battalion's  worth  of 
their  comrades  killed  in  action,  more  than  a  brigade's  worth  severely  wounded.  Their 
sacrifice  has  liberated  more  than  46  million  people.  As  these  words  are  written,  the 
Army  is  completing  the  largest  rotation  of  forces  in  its  history,  and  all  18  of  its  divisions 
have  seen  action  in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Afghanistan,  or  Iraq.  We  have  activated  more  than 
244,000  Soldiers  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  more  than  a  division's  worth  of  Soldiers  support  homeland  security  missions.  Over 
300,000  Soldiers  are  forward-deployed.  Like  our  Nation,  we  are  an  Army  at  war. 


"The  first,  the  supreme,  the  most  far- 
reaching  act  of  judgment  that  the 
statesman  and  commander  have  to  make 
is  to  establish  ...  the  kind  of  war  on  which 
they  are  embarking;  neither  mistaking  it 
for,  nor  tr/ing  to  turn  It  into,  something 
that  it  is  alien  to  its  nature.  This  is  the 
first  of  all  strategic  questions  and  the  most 
comprehensive." 

Clausewitz,  On  War 


For  any  war,  as  Clausewitz  pointed  out, 

it  is  essential  to  understand  "the  kind  of 

war  on  which  [we]  are  embarking." 

Although  the  fundamental  nature  of  war 

is  constant,  its  methods  and  techniques 

constantly  change  to  reflect  the  strategic 

context  and  operational  capabilities  at 

hand.  The  United  States  is  driving  a 

rapid  evolution  in  the  methods  and 

techniques  of  war.  Our  overwhelming 

success  in  this  endeavor,  however,  has  driven  many  adversaries  to  seek  their  own 

adaptive  advantages  through  asymmetric  means  and  methods. 

Some  enemies,  indeed,  are  almost  perfectly  asymmetric.  Non-state  actors,  in  particular, 
project  no  mirror  image  of  the  nation-state  model  that  has  dominated  global  relationships 
for  the  last  few  centuries.  They  are  asymmetric  in  means.  They  are  asymmetric  in 
motivation:  they  don't  value  what  we  value;  they  don't  fear  what  we  fear.  Whereas  our 
government  is  necessarily  hierarchical,  these  enemies  are  a  network.  Whereas  we 
develop  rules  of  engagement  to  limit  tactical  collateral  damage,  they  feel  morally 
unconstrained  in  their  efforts  to  deliver  strategic  effects.  Highly  adaptive,  they  are  self- 
organizing  on  the  basis  of  ideas  alone,  exposing  very  little  of  targetable  value  in  terms  of 
infrastructure  or  institutions.  To  better  understand  such  a  war,  we  must  examine  the 
broader  context  of  conflict,  the  competition  of  ideas. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  ideas  in  competition  may  forecast  the  depth  and  duration  of 
this  conflict.  The  United  States,  its  economy  dependent  on  overseas  markets  and  trade, 
has  contributed  to  a  wave  of  globalization  both  in  markets  and  in  ideas.  Throughout 
much  of  the  world,  political  pluralism,  economic  competition,  unfettered  trade,  and 
tolerance  of  diversity  have  produced  the  greatest  individual  freedom  and  material 
abundance  in  human  history.  Other  parts  of  the  world  remain  mired  in  economic 
deprivation,  political  failure,  and  social  resentment.  Many  remain  irreconcilably  opposed 
to  religious  freedom,  secular  pluralism,  and  modernization.  Although  not  all  have  taken 
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up  arms  in  this  war  of  ideas,  such  irreconcilables  comprise  milHons  of  potential 
combatants. 

Meanwhile,  not  all  former  strategic  threats  have  vanished,  hi  the  Far  East,  North  Korea's 
nuclearization  nsks  intensifying  more  than  50  years  of  unremitting  hostility,  and  many 
others  pursue  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  We  confront  the  growing  danger  that  such 
weapons  will  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  non-state  groups  or  individuals.  Armed 
with  such  weapons  and  with  no  infrastructure  of  their  own  at  nsk,  such  "super- 
empowered  individuals"  could  be  anxious  to  apply  them  to  our  homeland. 

On  the  international  landscape  the  significance  of  American  dominance  in  world  affairs 
has  not  been  lost  on  other  states.  Many  are  envious,  some  are  fearful,  and  others  believe 
that  the  "sole  superpower"  must  be  curbed.  This  presents  fertile  soil  for  competitive 
coalitions  and  alliances  between  states  and  non-state  actors  aimed  at  curtailing  US 
strengths  and  influence.  Such  strategic  challenges  have  the  potential  to  become  strategic 
threats  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  in  a  globalizing  world,  military-capable  technology  is  increasingly 
fiingible,  and  thus  potential  adversaries  may  have  the  means  to  achieve  parity  or  even 
superiority  in  niche  technologies  tailored  to  their  military  ambitions.  For  us  and  for  them, 
those  techiiologies  facilitate  increasingly  rapid,  simultaneous,  and  non-contiguous 
military  operations.  Such  operations  increasingly  characterize  today's  conflicts,  and 
portend  daunting  future  operational  challenges. 

We  must  prepare  for  the  fiiture,  then,  even  as  we  relentlessly  pursue  those  who  seek  the 
destruction  of  our  way  of  life,  and  while  waging  a  prolonged  war  of  ideas  to  alter  the 
conditions  that  motivate  our  enemies.  Some  might  equate  these  challenges  to  the  Cold 
War,  but  there  are  critical  distinctions: 

•  Our  non-state  adversaries  are  not  satisfied  with  a  "cold"  standoff,  but  instead  seek 
at  every  turn  to  make  it  "hot." 

•  Our  own  forces  cannot  focus  solely  on  fliture  overseas  contingencies,  but  also 
must  defend  bases  and  facilities  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

•  Because  some  of  our  adversaries  are  not  easily  deterred,  our  national  strategy  is 
not  "defensive"  but  "preventive." 

•  Above  all,  because  at  least  some  current  adversanes  consider  "peaceful 
coexistence"  with  the  United  States  unacceptable,  we  must  either  alter  the  conditions 
and  convictions  prompting  their  hostility — or  destroy  them  outright  by  war. 

That  is  not  the  strategic  context  for  which  we  designed  today's  United  States  Army. 
Hence,  our  Army  today  confronts  the  supreme  test  of  all  armies:  to  adapt  rapidly  to 
circumstances  that  it  could  not  foresee. 
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Change  in  a  Time  of  War 


"Our  Army  has  passed  from  a 
time  of  contingency  operations 
into  an  undetermined  period  of 
continuous  operations." 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Mr.  Les  Brownlee 


The  Army  always  has  changed  and  always 

will.  But  an  army  at  war  must  change  the  way 

it  changes.  In  peacetime,  armies  change 

slowly  and  deliberately.  Modem  warfare  is 

immensely  complex.  The  vast  array  of 

capabilities,  skills,  techniques,  and 

organizations  of  war  is  a  recipe  for  chaos 

without  thoughtful  planning  to  assure  interoperability,  synchronization,  and  synergy. 

Second-  and  third-order  effects  of  a  change  in  any  part  of  this  intricate  mechanism  are 

difficult  to  forecast,  and  the  consequences  of  misjudgment  can  be  immense. 

Peacetime  also  tends  to  subordinate  effectiveness  to  economy,  and  joint  collaboration  to 
the  inevitable  competition  for  budgets  and  programs.  Institutional  energies  tend  to  focus 
on  preserving  force  structure  and  budgetary  programs  of  record.  Resource  risk  is  spread 
across  budget  years  and  programs,  including  forces  in  the  field. 

Today,  that  measured  approach  to  change  will  not  suffice.  Our  current  force  is  engaged, 
and  in  ways  we  could  not  perfectly  forecast.  Our  immediate  demands  are  urgent,  and 
fielding  capabilities  in  the  near  term  may  outweigh  protection  of  the  program  of  record. 
We  will  shift  resource  risk  away  from  fighting  Soldiers. 

To  be  sure,  this  urgency  does  not  excuse  us  from  the  obligation  to  prepare  for  the  future, 
for  the  prolongation  of  this  conflict  as  well  as  the  possible  outbreak  of  others  we  cannot 
predict.  But  it  does  significantly  blur  the  usual  dichotomy  between  the  current  and  future 
force.  We  must  ensure  that  we  apply  lessons  learned  fi-om  today's  fight  to  those  future 
force  programs,  even  if  that  means  adjusting  their  direction  and  timing.  In  short,  change 
in  a  time  of  war  must  deal  simultaneously  with  both  current  and  future  needs. 

It  must  also  pervade  our  entire  institution.  The  Army  cannot  restrict  change  solely  to  its 
operating  forces.  The  same  Soldiers  and  leaders  who  adapt,  learn,  and  innovate  on  our 
battlefields  also  drive  our  insfitutional  Army.  We  must  match  our  success  on  the 
battlefield  with  successful  adaptation  of  the  Army  at  home.  Such  adaptation  already  is 
under  way  in  the  expansion  and  retailoring  of  our  combat  training  centers,  the 
establishment  of  a  Futures  Center  in  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  reformulation  of 
the  Army  Campaign  Plan,  and  a  wide  range  of  consolidation  and  reorganization 
initiatives  in  Army  major  commands. 

Fundamental  to  this  adaptation  will  be  our  rapid  evolution  to  a  campaign-quality  Army 
with  joint  and  expeditionary  capabilities. 
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An  Expeditionary  Mindset 

The  Army  is  no  stranger  to  expeditionary  operations.  World  War  I  saw  deployment  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  World  War  II  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force. 
Throughout  its  history  the  Army  has  executed  a  wide  array  of  deployments.  But  many 
today  no  longer  perceive  the  United  States  Army  to  be  expeditionary.  Some  might  argue 
that  the  primary  distinction  of  an  expeditionary  operation  is  its  short  duration.  Neither 
history  nor  strategic  guidance — which  calls  for  expeditionary  forces  capable  of  sustained 
operations — confirms  such  a  definition.  Others  view  expeditionary  as  speed  of 
responsiveness,  but  this  perception,  too,  is  not  complete.  In  the  Cold  War,  the  United 
States  was  committed  to  reinforce  Europe  with  ten  divisions  within  ten  days,  but  no  one 
perceived  that  responsiveness  as  expeditionary.    The  reason  for  this  is  significant:  in  the 
Cold  War  we  knew  where  we  would  fight  and  we  met  this  requirement  through 
prepositioning  of  units  or  unit  sets  in  a  very  developed  theater.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
where  we  must  deploy,  the  probability  of  a  very  austere  operational  environment,  and  the 
requirement  to  fight  on  arrival  throughout  the  battlespace  pose  an  entirely  different 
challenge — and  the  fundamental  distinction  of  expeditionary  operations. 

This  challenge  is  above  all  one  of  mindset,  because  decades  of  planning  and  preparation 
against  set-piece  enemies  predisposed  American  Soldiers  to  seek  certainty  and 
synchronization  in  the  application  offeree.  We  have  engaged  repeatedly  in  conditions  of 
uncertainty  and  ambiguity,  to  be  sure,  but  always  viewing  such  operations  as  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  That  can  no  longer  be  the  case.  In  this  globalized  world, 
our  enemies  shift  resources  and  activities  to  those  areas  least  accessible  to  us.  As  elusive 
and  adaptive  enemies  seek  refuge  in  the  far  comers  of  the  earth,  the  norm  will  be  short- 
notice  operations,  extremely  austere  theaters  of  operation,  and  incomplete  information — 
indeed,  the  requirement  to  fight ybr  information,  rather  than  fight  with  information. 
Soldiers  with  a  joint  and  expeditionary  mindset  will  be  confident  that  they  are  organized, 
trained,  and  equipped  to  go  anywhere  in  the  world,  at  any  time,  in  any  environment, 
against  any  adversary,  to  accomplish  the  assigned  mission. 

A  Joint  Mindset 

The  touchstone  of  America's  way  of  war  is  combined  arms  warfare.  Each  of  our  armed 
services  excels  in  combining  a  wide  array  of  technologies  and  tools  in  each  dimension — 
land,  air,  sea,  and  space — to  generate  a  synergy  of  effects  that  creates  overwhelming 
dilemmas  for  our  opponents.  Today,  that  same  emphasis  on  combinations  extends 
beyond  each  service  to  joint  operations.  No  longer  satisfied  merely  to  deconflict  the 
activities  of  the  several  services,  we  now  seek  joint  interdependence. 

Interdependence  is  more  than  just  interoperability,  the  assurance  that  service  capabilities 
can  work  together  smoothly.  It  is  even  more  than  integration  to  improve  their  collective 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Joint  interdependence  purposefiilly  combines  service 
capabilities  to  maximize  their  total  complementary  and  reinforcing  effects,  while 
minimizing  their  relative  vulnerabilities.  There  are  several  compelling  reasons  for  doing 
so: 
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•  First,  modem  technology  has  extended  the  reach  of  weapons  far  beyond  their 
"dimensions  of  origin."  For  example,  land-based  cruise  missiles  threaten  ships  at 
sea,  and  land-based  air  defenses  pose  challenges  to  air-,  sea-,  and  even  space- 
based  capabilities.  Merely  defeating  the  mirror-image  threat  within  a  service's 
primary  dimension  of  interest  can  no  longer  suffice. 

•  Second,  in  addition  to  achieving  daunting  supremacy  within  the  air,  maritime, 
and  space  dimensions,  our  sister  services  are  developing  increasingly 
powerful  capabilities  that  can  influence  land  combat  directly. 

•  Finally,  the  nature  of  expeditionary  operations  argues  for  leveraging  every 
potential  tool  of  speed,  operational  reach,  and  precision.  By  projecting 
coordinated  combinations  of  force  unhindered  by  distance  and  generally 
independent  of  terrain,  we  can  achieve  maximum  effect  for  the  Joint  Force 
Commander  without  regard  to  the  service  of  origin. 

At  the  strategic  level,  interdependence  has  long  pervaded  the  Army's  thinking.  Lacking 
organic  strategic  lift,  we  can  neither  deploy  nor  sustain  ourselves  without  the  support  of 
the  other  services.  But  our  commitment  to  interdependence  has  not  always  extended  to 
the  tactical  level.  Constrained  by  the  tyranny  of  terrain,  ground  forces  operate  in  a  world 
of  friction  and  position.  Command  and  control  are  fragile,  the  risk  of  surprise  is 
omnipresent,  and  our  mobility  advantage  is  relatively  limited  vis-a-vis  our  adversaries. 
Once  committed,  we  must  prevail.  The  decisive  nature  of  land  combat  underscores  a 
preference  for  organizational  autonomy  and  redundancy,  and  tends  to  prejudice  Soldiers 
against  relying  on  others  for  essential  ingredients  of  tactical  survival  and  success.  In  the 
past,  moreover,  that  prejudice  too  often  has  prompted  interservice  rivalries  reflecting 
concerns  far  removed  from  the  practical  imperatives  of  the  battlefield. 

A  nation  at  war  cannot  afford  that  indulgence.  War  relentlessly  exposes  theories  built 
upon  prejudice  rather  than  proof,  and  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  been  no  different.  The 
air-,  sea-,  or  land-power  debates  are  over.  Our  collective  future  is  irrefutably  joint.  To 
meet  the  challenges  of  expeditionary  operations,  the  Army  can  and  must  embrace  the 
capabilities  of  its  sister  services  right  down  to  the  tactical  level,  hi  turn,  that  will  require 
us  to  develop  operational  concepts,  capabilities,  and  training  programs  that  are  joint  from 
the  outset,  not  merely  as  an  afterthought. 

The  prerequisites  of  a  commitment  to  interdependence  are  broad  understanding  of  the 
differing  strengths  and  hmitations  of  each  service's  capabilities,  clear  agreement  about 
how  those  capabilities  will  be  integrated  in  any  given  operational  setting,  and  absolute 
mutual  trust  that,  once  committed,  they  will  be  employed  as  agreed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Army  requires  a  similar  commitment  from  its  sister  services.  The  uhimate  test  of 
interdependence  is  at  the  very  tip  of  the  spear,  where  the  rifleman  carries  the  greatest 
burden  of  risk  with  the  least  intrinsic  technological  advantage.  No  concept  of 
interdependence  will  suffice  that  does  not  enable  the  frontline  Soldier  and  Marine. 

The  same  logic  and  spirit  that  informs  joint  interdependence  also  underscores  the  role  of 
interagency  and  multinational  operations.  In  a  sustained  conflict  that  is  a  war  of  ideas,  all 
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interagency  elements  of  our  national  power  must  work  in  concert  with  allies  and  coalition 
partners  to  alter  the  conditions  that  motivate  our  adversaries. 

A  Campaign-Quality  Army 

While  our  recent  combat  employments  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  were  models  of  rapid  and 
effective  offensive  operations,  they  also  demonstrate  that  neither  the  duration  nor  the 
character  of  even  the  most  successful  military  campaign  is  readily  predictable. 
Especially  in  wars  intended  to  liberate  rather  than  subjugate,  victory  entails  winning  a 
competition  of  ideas,  and  thereby  fundamentally  changing  the  conditions  that  prompted 
the  conflict.  Long  after  the  defeat  of  Taliban  and  Iraqi  military  forces,  we  continue  to 
wage  just  such  campaigns  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 

The  campaign  quality  of  an  Anny  thus  is  not  only  its  ability  to  win  decisive  combat 
operations,  but  also  its  ability  to  sustain  those  operations  for  as  long  as  necessary, 
adapting  them  as  required  to  unpredictable  and  often  profound  changes  in  the  context  and 
character  of  the  conflict.  The  Army's  preeminent  challenge  is  to  reconcile  expeditionary 
agility  and  responsiveness  with  the  staying  power,  durability,  and  adaptability  to  carry  a 
conflict  to  a  victorious  conclusion  no  matter  what  form  it  eventually  takes. 

"Are  You  Wearing  Your  Dog  Tags?" 

I>oes  that  question  surprise  you?  It  might  if  you  view  peace  as  our  default  condition,  and 
war  the  exception.  But  our  new  reality  is  very  different: 

•  A  conflict  of  irreconcilable  ideas. 

•  A  disparate  pool  of  potential  combatants. 

•  Adaptive  adversaries  seeking  our  destruction  by  any  means  possible. 

•  Evolving  asymmetric  threats  that  will  relentlessly  seek  shelter  in  those 
environments  and  methods  for  which  we  are  least  prepared. 

•  A  foreseeable  future  of  extended  conflict  in  which  we  can  expect  to  fight  every 
day,  and  in  which  real  peace  will  be  the  anomaly. 

This  new  reality  drives  the 
transformation  under  way  in 
the  Army.  It  is  the  lens  that 
shapes  our  perception  and 
interpretation  of  the  fiiture, 
and  governs  our  responses  to 
its  challenges.  It  is  the  logic 
for  a  campaign-quality  Army 
with  joint  and  expeditionary 
capabilities.  Are  you 
wearing  your  dog  tags? 


"On  September  11''',  2001,  terrorists  left  their  mark 
of  murder  on  my  country  ...  With  the  passing  of 
months  and  years,  it  is  the  natural  human  desire  to 
resume  a  quiet  life  and  to  put  that  day  behind  us,  as 
if  waking  from  a  dark  dream.  The  hope  that  danger 
has  passed  is  comforting,  is  understanding,  and  it  is 
false  ...  These  terrorists  target  the  Innocent  and  they 
kill  by  the  thousands.  And  they  would,  if  they  gain 
the  weapons  they  seek,  kill  by  the  millions  and  not  be 
finished.  ...  The  evil  is  in  plain  sight  ...  We  will  face 
these  threats  with  open  eyes,  and  we  will  defeat 
them." 

President  Bush  in  London,  Nov  19,  2003 
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Changing  for  Conflict 

The  Center  of  Our  Formations 


"In  all  that  the  Army  has  accomplished, 
and  all  that  it  will  be  called  upon  to  do, 
the  American  Soldier  remains  the  single 
most  important  factor  in  our  success." 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Mr.  Les  Brownlee 


Our  core  competencies  remain;  to  train 

and  equip  soldiers  and  grow  leaders;  and 

to  provide  relevant  and  ready  landpower 

to  the  Combatant  Commander  and  the 

joint  team.  Therefore  even  in  a  time  of 

profound  change,  the  American  Soldier 

will  remain  the  center  of  our  formations. 

In  a  conflict  of  daunting  complexity  and  diversity,  the  Soldier  is  the  ultimate  platform. 

"Delinkable"  from  everything  other  than  his  values,  the  Soldier  remains  the  irreplaceable 

base  of  the  dynamic  array  of  combinations  that  America  can  generate  to  defeat  our 

enemies  in  any  expeditionary  enviroiiment.  As  the  ultimate  combination  of  sensor  and 

shooter,  the  American  Soldier  is  irrefutable  proof  that  people  are  more  important  than 

hardware  and  quality  more  important  than  quantity. 

Making  that  Soldier  more  effective  and  survivable  is  the  first  requirement  of  adaptation 
to  a  joint  and  expeditionary  environment.  However  much  the  tools  of  war  may  improve, 
only  Soldiers  willing  and  able  to  endure  war's  hardships  can  exploit  them.  Their  skills 
will  change  as  the  specialization  characteristic  of  industrial-age  warfare  gives  way  to  the 
information-age  need  for  greater  flexibility  and  versatility.  What  will  not  change  is  their 
warrior  ethos. 

That  ethos  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers  who  built  America,  of  whom  it  rightly  was 
said,  "The  cowards  never  started.  The  brave  arrived.  Only  the  tough  survived."  It  is  a 
subtle,  offensive  spirit  based  on  quiet  competence.  It  is  an  ethos  that  recognizes  that 
closing  with  an  enemy  is  not  just  a  matter  of  killing,  but  rather  is  the  ultimate 
responsibility  reserved  for  the  most  responsible  and  the  most  disciplined.  Only  the  true 
warrior  ethos  can  moderate  war's  inevitable  brutality. 

Just  as  the  post-9/1 1  operational  environment  has  fundamentally  changed,  so  too  should 
the  expectations  of  the  Americans  entering  Army  service.  We  will  seek  individuals  ready 

and  willing  for  warrior  service. 


"Every  Soldier  is  a  Soldier  first,  regardless  of 
whether  they're  a  truck  driver  or  a  typist,  a 
maintainer  or  infantryman.  While  technology  has 
helped  the  Army  become  more  lethal  and 
effective,  individual  Soldiers  still  do  the  fighting  ... 
technology  has  to  enhance  the  human  dimension. 
...  Warfare  fundamentally  is  a  human  endeavor. 
It's  a  test  of  wills.  It's  a  test  of  things  deep  within 
us." 

Army  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Peter  J.  Schoomaker 


Bound  to  each  other  by  integrity 
and  trust,  the  young  Americans 
we  welcome  to  our  ranks  will 
learn  that  in  the  Army,  every 
Soldier  is  a  leader,  responsible 
for  what  happens  in  his  or  her 
presence  regardless  of  rank. 
They  will  value  learning  and 
adaptability  at  every  level, 
particularly  as  it  contributes  to 
initiative:  creating  situations  for 
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an  adversary,  rather  than  reacting  to  them.  They  will  ieam  that  the  Army's  culture  is  one 
of  selfless  service,  a  warrior  culture  rather  than  a  corporate  one.  As  such,  it  is  not 
important  who  gets  the  credit,  either  within  the  Army  or  within  the  joint  team;  what's 
important  is  that  the  nation  is  served. 

Organizing  for  Conflict 

Confrontiog  an  adaptive  adversary,  no  single  solution  will  succeed,  no  matter  how 
elegant,  synchronized,  or  advanced.  Its  very  "perfection"  will  ensure  its  irrelevance,  for 
an  adaptive  enemy  will  relentlessly  eliminate  the  vulnerabilities  that  solution  seeks  to 
exploit  and  avoid  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  success.  Instead,  the  foundations  of 
Army  Transformation  must  be  diversity  and  adaptability.  The  Army  must  retain  a  wide 
range  of  capabilities  while  significantly  improving  their  agility  and  versatility.  Building 
a  joint  and  expeditionary  Anmy  with  campaign  qualities  will  require  versatile  forces  that 
can  mount  smaller,  shorter  duration  operations  routinely — without  penalty  to  the  Army's 
capability  for  larger,  more  protracted  campaigns. 

Modular  Units.  A  key  prerequisite  to  achieving  that  capability  is  developing  more 
modular  tactical  organizations.  The  Army's  force  design  has  incorporated  tailoring  and 
task  organization  for  decades,  but  primarily  in  the  context  of  a  large  conventional  war  in 
which  ail  echelons  from  platoon  to  Army  Service  Component  Command  were  deployed. 
This  presumption  of  infrequent  large-scale  deployment  encouraged  the  Army  to 
centralize  certain  functions  at  higher  echelons  of  command,  and  implicitly  assumed  that 
deployment  would  largely  be  complete  before  significant  employment  began.  Moreover, 
presuming  peace  to  be  the  default  condition,  the  Army  garrisoned  the  bulk  of  its  tactical 
units  to  optimize  economic  efficiency  and  management  convenience  rather  than 
combined-arms  training  and  rapid  deployability.  Above  all,  the  Army  designed  its 
capabilities  to  satisfy  every  tactical  requirement  autonomously,  viewing  sister  service 
capabilities  as  supplementary. 

These  presumptions  no  longer  apply.  Near-simultaneous  employment  and  deployment 
increasingly  characterize  Army  operations,  and  those  operations  are  increasingly  diverse 
in  both  purpose  and  scope.  Tailoring  and  task-organizing  our  current  force  structure  for 
such  operations  renders  an  ad  hoc  deployed  force  and  a  nondeployed  residue  of  partially 
disassembled  units,  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  both.  The  premium  now  is  on 
employed  combined-arms  effectiveness  at  lower  levels  vice  efficiency  at  macro  levels. 
Peace  will  be  the  exception,  and  both  tactical  organizations  and  garrison  configurations 
must  support  expeditionary  deployment,  not  simply  improvise  it.  Force  design  must 
catch  up  with  strategic  reality. 

That  strategic  reality  is  the  immediate  need  for  versatile,  cohesive  units — and  more  of 
them.  Increasingly,  ownership  of  capabilities  by  echelons  and  even  by  services  matters 
less  than  how  those  capabilities  are  allocated  to  missions.  Although  divisions  have  long 
been  the  nominal  measure  of  the  Army's  fighting  strength,  the  Army  also  has  a  long 
history  of  deployment  and  employment  of  multiftinctional  brigade  combat  teams.  In 
addition,  the  Army  has  a  broad  array  of  reinforcing  capabilities — both  units  and 
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headquarters — but  we  can  significantly  improve  their  modularity.  In  the  future,  by 
shifting  to  such  brigade  combat  teams  as  our  basic  units  of  action,  enabling  them 
routinely  with  adequate  combat,  combat  support,  and  sustairunent  capabilities,  and 
assuring  them  connectivity  to  headquarters  and  joint  assets,  we  can  significantly  improve 
the  tailorability,  scalability,  and  "fightability"  of  the  Army's  contribution  to  the  overall 
joint  fight.  At  the  same  time,  the  inherent  robustness  and  self-sufficiency  of  brigade 
combat  teams  will  enhance  their  ability  to  deploy  rapidly  and  fight  on  arrival. 

Being  expeditionary  is  far  less  about  deployability  than  about  operational  and  tactical 
agility,  including  the  ability  to  reach  routinely  beyond  organic  capabilities  for  required 
effects.  If  in  the  process  the  Army  can  leverage  our  sister  services'  mobility,  reach,  and 
lethality  to  satisfy  some  of  those  mission  requirements,  all  the  better.  To  achieve  that,  we 
must  expand  our  view  of  Army  force  design  to  encompass  the  entire  range  of  available 
joint  capabilities.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  squads  and  platoons  will  continue  to  win  our 
engagements,  but  no  one  can  reliably  predict — particularly  in  the  emerging  operational 
environment — which  squads  or  platoons  will  carry  the  decisive  burden  of  the  fight,  hi  an 
expeditionary  army,  small  units  must  be  so  well  networked  that  whichever  makes  contact 
can  leverage  all  joint  capabilities  to  fight  and  win. 

Such  joint  interdependence  is  not  unidirectional.  The  more  modular  the  Army's 
capabilities,  the  better  we  will  be  able  to  support  our  sister  services,  whether  by  the  air 
defense  protection  of  an  advanced  sea  base,  compelling  an  enemy  ground  force  to  mass 
and  thereby  furnish  targets  for  air  attack,  or  exploiting  the  transitory  effects  of  precision 
fires  with  the  more  permanent  effects  of  ground  maneuver. 

Modular  Headquarters.  The  transformation  of  our  headquarters  will  be  even  more 
dramatic  than  that  of  our  units,  for  we  will  sever  the  routine  association  between 
headquarters  and  the  units  they  control.  At  division  level  and  higher,  headquarters  will 
surrender  organic  subordinate  formations,  becoming  themselves  streamlined  modular 
organizations  capable  of  commanding  and  controlling  any  combination  of  capabilities — 
Army,  joint,  or  coalition.  For  that  purpose,  the  headquarters  themselves  will  be  more 
robust,  staffed  to  minimize  the  requirement  for  augmentation.  They  will  employ 
separable,  deployable  command  posts  for  rapid  response  and  entry;  link  to  Home  Station 
Operation  Centers  to  minimize  forward  footprints;  and  be  network-enabled  organizations 
capable  of  commanding  or  supporting  joint  and  multinational  as  well  as  Army  forces. 

Trained,  cohesive  staffs  are  key  to  combat  effectiveness.  Today,  because  our  tactical 
headquarters  elements  lack  the  necessary  joint  interfaces,  we  have  to  improvise  these 
when  operations  begin.  That  must  change.  Major  tactical  headquarters  must  be  capable 
of  conducting  Joint  Force  Land  Component  Command  (JFLCC)  operations.  Major 
operational  headquarters  must  have  enough  permanent  sister-service  staff  positions  to 
receive  and  employ  a  Standing  Joint  Force  Headquarters  (SJFHQ)  plug,  enabling  them 
with  equal  effectiveness  to  serve  as  an  Army  Service  Component  Command,  Joint  Task 
Force,  or  JFLCC  headquarters. 
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Third,  we  must  synchronize  our 

Soldiers'  tours  with  their  unit's  rotation 

cycles.  While  accidents  and  casualties 

will  preclude  eliminating  all  individual 

replacements,  we  must  minimize  routine  attrition  of  deployed  units. 


Stabilizing  the  Force.  Paradoxically,  an  Anny  that  seeks  maximum  flexibility  through 
modularity  must  simultaneously  maximize  unit  cohesion  where  it  counts,  within  our 
companies,  battalions,  and  bngades.  Again,  our  altered  strategic  context  is  the  driver.  In 
the  past,  our  approach  to  unit  manning  reflected  the  industrial  age  in  which  our  forces 
were  developed.  Processes  treated  people  as  interchangeable  parts,  and  valued  their 
administrative  availability  more  highly  than  their  individual  and  team  proficiency.  At  the 
unit  level,  manning  and  equipping  reflected  a  "first-to-last"  strategic  deployment  system. 
Peace  was  the  default  condition,  allowing  late-deploying  units  to  fill  out  over  time, 
typically  by  individual  replacements,  during  the  expected  prolonged  transition  from 
peace  to  war. 

At  a  time  when  protracted  conflict  has  become  the  norm,  during  which  we  will  repeatedly 
deploy  and  employ  major  portions  of  our  Army,  such  an  approach  to  manning  will  not 
work.  Instead,  units  will  need  to  achieve  and  sustain  a  level  of  readiness  far  exceeding 
the  ability  of  any  individual  manning  system.  The  effects  we  seek  are  broad;  continuity  in 
training,  stability  of  leadership,  unit  cohesion,  enhanced  unit  effectiveness,  and  greater 
deployment  predictability  for  Soldiers  and  their  families. 

To  achieve  these  effects  we  are  undertaking 
the  most  significant  revision  in  manning 
policy  in  our  Army's  history.  It  entails  four 
key  changes: 

•  First,  we  will  shift  the  logic  of  our  force 
stnicture  from  a  scenario  basis  to  a 
capability  basis.  We  will  need  an 
adequate  level  of  capability  not  only  for 
employment,  but  also  rotation  for 
training,  refitting,  and  rest.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  requirement  or  the 
capability  to  surge  for  crisis  response, 
but  sustained  commitment  and  rotation 
will  be  the  expected  requirement. 

•  Second,  we  must  abandon  tiering  unit 
readiness  by  "early"  and  "late" 
deployers.  There  will  be  no  "late 
deployers,"  merely  "future  deployers" 
who  are  at  different  stages  of  their 
rotation  cycle. 


Why  Force  Stabilization:  An  Individual 
Replacement  on  the  Road  to  Baghdad 

"...  I  graduated  from  Ranger  School  March 
14th  and  reported  to  Fort  Bragg  a  week 
later.  By  April  2nd  I  was  on  a  plane  headed 
to  Kuwait.  I  figured  I'd  get  to  recover  and 
spend  time  learning  my  battalion  with 
some  time  as  a  staff  assistant.  My 
Battalion  Commander  says  I  lived  every 
infantry  officer's  dream  because  I  was 
given  a  platoon  Immediately.  My  platoon 
and  company  were  engaged  in  combat  the 
night  I  met  them.  The  next  morning  I  led 
my  platoon  as  the  company  main  effort  in 
a  raid  across  the  bridge  in  the  battle  of  As 
Samewah.  In  the  morning  light  I  did  not 
recognize  my  PSG  or  RTO,  as  I  had  not 
seen  their  faces  in  light.  They  looked  very 
different  from  how  I  had  pictured  them  in 
my  mind."  (United  States  Militar/  Academy 
Graduate,  Class  of  2002) 
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•     Finally,  we  must  stabilize  the  assignment  of  Soldiers  and  their  families  at  home 
stations  and  communities  across  recurring  rotations. 

As  any  personnel  manager  would  tell  you,  "This  changes  everything."  And  so  it  should. 
Today's  individual  Soldier  and  leader  development  programs,  for  example,  do  not 
accommodate  force  stabilization.  They  will  change.  Current  command  tour  policies  do 
not  accommodate  force  stabilization.  They  will  change.  There  have  been  many  previous 
attempts  to  experiment  with  force  stabilization,  but  those  attempts  always  focused 
narrowly  on  only  a  few  portions  of  the  Army  and  invariably  failed  as  a  result.  The  Army 
will  undertake  a  comprehensive  policy  redesign  to  stabilize  the  force. 

Adjusting  the  Total  Force  Mix 

Changes  in  our  reserve  component  organizations  will  match  those  in  tlie  active 
component.  Reserve  component  forces  are  a  vital  part  of  the  Army's  deployable  combat 
power.  The  National  Guard  will  continue  to  provide  strategic  and  operational  depth  and 
flexibility;  the  Army  Reserve  will  still  reinforce  the  Army  with  skill-rich  capabilities 
across  the  spectrum  of  operations.  But  with  reserve  component  forces  constituting  an 
indispensable  portion  of  our  deployed  landpower  in  this  protracted  conflict,  an  industrial- 
age  approach  to  mobilization  no  longer  will  suffice.  The  model  will  shift  from  "alert- 
mobilize-train-deploy"  to  "train-alert-deploy."  Reserve  component  mobilization  must 
take  less  time  and  allow  maximum  mission  time  and  more  flexibility  in  managing 
individual  and  unit  readiness,  mobilization  and  demobilization,  deployment  and 
redeployment,  and  post-deployment  recovery. 

We  will  adjust  the  active/reserve  mix  so  that  active  component  forces  can  execute  the 
first  30  days  of  any  deployment.  For  that  purpose,  some  high-demand,  low-density 
capabilities  currently  found  only  in  the  reserve  components  must  be  reincorporated  in  the 
active  force.  At  the  same  time,  while  we  will  not  expect  reserve  component  units  to 
deploy  in  the  first  30  days,  they  will  employ  forces  within  hours  for  security  operations 
within  our  homeland.  As  with  the  active  forces,  the  need  to  build  predictability  into 
reserve  component  deployments  will  require  increasing  the  proportion  of  high-demand, 
low-density  units  in  the  reserve  components.  Finally,  the  shift  to  rotation-based  unit 
manning  rather  than  individual  replacement  will  apply  to  the  reserve  components  also. 
As  with  the  active  forces,  therefore,  we  must  find  a  way  to  account  for  unit  mobilization, 
training,  and  deployment  with  a  realistic  personnel  overhead  account. 

Training  and  Education 

To  change  the  mindset  of  an  Army,  few  tools  are  as  important  as  its  programs  of  training 
and  education.  The  US  Army  has  long  set  the  standard  across  the  world  in  its 
commitment  to  Soldier  and  leader  development.  This  strong  legacy  is  our  fiilcrum  on 
which  to  leverage  change.  We  train  for  certainty  while  educating  for  uncertainty. 
Today's  conflict  presents  both. 
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Individual  Training.  The  certainty  confronting  today's  Soldiers  is  overseas  deployment 
and  probable  combat.  Some  will  enter  combat  withm  weeks  or  months  of  their  basic  and 
advanced  individual  training.  Thrust  into  a  conflict  in  which  adversaries  far  outnumber 
their  comrades,  our  Soldiers  must  believe  and  demonstrate  that  quality  is  more  important 
than  quantity,  and  that  people  are  more  important  than  hardware.  On  the  battlefields  we 
face,  there  are  no  front  lines  and  no  rear  areas,  there  are  no  secure  garrisons  or  convoys. 
Soldiers  are  warriors  first,  specialists  second. 


"We  don't  have  the  luxury  of  time  right  now.  We 
graduate  Soldiers,  and  a  short  time  later  they  are 
deploying  ...  When  Soldiers  arrive  in  Baghdad  and  get  off 
the  planes  and  Into  Humvees,  they  are  Immediately 
thrust  Into  combat  operations.  ...  They  have  to  go  In  with 
a  mind-set  that  they  will  engage  and  kill  the  enemy  on 
their  first  day  In  country. " 

SFC  Gallagher,  lET  Trainer 


Therefore  Soldier 
training  will  be 
stressful,  beyond  the 
comfort  zone.  We  will 
adapt  our  training 
programs  to  generate 
the  stress  necessary  to 
change  behavior  and 
increase  learning. 
Training  will  accurately 
represent  the  rigors  and  risks  of  combat.  It  will  last  longer  than  in  the  past  and  will  put 
teams  and  Soldiers  through  the  exhausting,  challenging,  and  dangerous  tasks  of  fighting. 
Soldiers  will  fight  in  body  armor  and  will  wear  it  in  training.  The  safe  handling  of  loaded 
firearms  must  be  second  nature,  live-fire  training  routine.  For  a  conflict  of  daunting 
ambiguity  and  complexity,  training  must  imbue  Soldiers  with  a  fundamental  joint  and 
expeditionary  mindset;  an  attitude  of  multifunctionaiity  rather  than  specialization, 
curiosity  rather  than  complacency,  and  initiative  rather  than  compliance.  Above  all, 
training  must  build  the  confidence  that  our  Soldiers  will  prevail  against  any  foe. 


Collective  Training.  Our  Combat 
Training  Centers  (CTCs)  drive  the 
tactical  culture  of  the  Army.  They  are 
the  linchpins  of  our  extraordinary 
battlefield  success  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Given  that  every  Army 
employment  presumes  a  joint  context, 
we  will  reinforce  this  key  condition 
throughout  our  collective  training. 

Therefore  we  have  begun  introducing 
joint,  interagency,  and  multinational 
components  into  our  key  fraining 
experiences  at  both  the  CTCs  and  our  Battle  Command  Training  Program  for  division 
and  corps  headquarters.  We  also  support  establishment  of  the  Joint  National  Training 
Capability  and  have  begun  routinely  incorporating  joint  effects  in  our  home-station 
training.  All  these  efforts  will  make  Soldiers  expert  in  the  application  of  joint  capabilities 
at  every  organizational  level.  At  the  same  time,  at  both  CTCs  and  home  stations,  we 
have  transformed  training  environments  to  reflect  the  more  complex  and  ambiguous 


"Dispersed  fighting,  whether  the 
dispersal  is  caused  by  the  terrain,  the 
lack  of  supplies,  or  by  the  weapons  of 
the  enemy,  will  have  two  main 
requirements  -  skilled  and  determined 
junior  leaders  and  self-reliant, 
physically  hard,  well-disciplined  troops. 
Success  in  future  land  operations  will 
depend  on  the  immediate  availability 
of  such  leaders  and  such  soldiers, 
ready  to  operate  in  small,  independent 
formations." 

Field  Marshal  William  Slim,  WW  II 
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threats  confronting  our  deployed  forces.  The  abihty  to  develop  and  disseminate 
actionable  intelligence  must  be  a  key  training  focus. 

Integrated  with  force  stabilization  cycles,  CTC  rotations  will  be  the  capstone  experience 
for  forces  preparing  to  deploy.  But  the  heart  of  the  Army's  traming  remains  the  training 
conducted  at  home  stations  by  junior  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  (NCOs).  To 
empower  them,  we  must  shake  a  legacy  of  plaruiing-centric  rather  than  execution-centric 
training.  We  need  battle  drills  rather  than  "rock  drills."  free  play  rather  than  scripted 
exercises,  and  Soldiers  and  units  conditioned  to  seek  out  actionable  intelligence  rather 
than  waiting  passively  to  receive  it. 

Professional  Education.  Just  as  training  must  reflect  the  hard  certainties  of  the  conflict 
before  us,  individual  Soldier  and  leader  education  must  address  its  uncertainties.  George 
C.  Marshall  once  said  that  an  Army  at  peace  must  go  to  school.  Our  challenge  is  to  go  to 
school  while  at  war.  The  need  to  teach  Soldiers  and  leaders  how  to  think  rather  than  what 
to  think  has  never  been  clearer.  To  defeat  adaptive  enemies,  we  must  out-think  them  in 
order  to  out-fight  them. 

Technology  can  enhance  human  capabilities,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day,  war  remains  more 
art  than  science,  and  its  successful  prosecution  will  require  battle  command  more  than 
battle  management.  We  can  have  "perfect"  knowledge  with  very  "imperfect" 
understanding.  Appreciation  of  context  transforms  knowledge  to  understanding,  and  only 
education  can  make  that  context  accessible  to  us.  Only  education  informed  by  experience 
will  encourage  Soldiers  and  leaders  to  meet  the  irreducible  uncertainties  of  war  with 
confidence,  and  to  act  decisively  even  when  events  fail  to  conform  to  planning 
assumptions  and  expectations. 

As  we  improve  leaders'  skill  and  knowledge,  we  can  rely  more  heavily  on  their  artful 
application  of  leader  knowledge  and  intuition.  Planning  will  be  iterative  and 
collaborative  rather  than  sequential  and  linear,  more  a  framework  for  learning  and  action 
than  a  rigid  template.  Adapting  our  military  decision  making  process  will  allow  us  to 
capitalize  on  the  American  Soldier's  inherent  versatility,  our  growing  ability  to  acquire 
and  process  information,  and  the  increased  rapidity  with  which  we  can  disseminate, 
coordinate,  and  transform  planning  adjustments  into  effective  action. 

To  that  end,  the  Army  will  continue  to  refocus  institutional  learning,  shifting  Center  for 
Army  Lessons  Learned  collection  assets  from  the  CTCs  to  deployed  units.  Similarly, 
recognizing  that  a  learning  organization  cannot  afford  a  culture  of  information  ownership, 
we  must  streamline  the  flow  of  combat  information  to  assure  broader  and  faster 
dissemination  of  actionable  intelligence. 

At  the  individual  level,  finally,  there  is  no  substitute  for  experiential  learning,  and  today's 
Army  is  the  most  operationally  experienced  Army  in  our  history.  There  are  tremendous 
opportunities  to  leverage  experience  through  our  well-developed  culture  of  After  Action 
Reviews,  Lessons  Learned,  the  great  experience  of  the  serving  officers  and  NCOs,  and 
the  links  from  joint  and  Army  operational  analyses  to  formal  learning — distributed  and  in 
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the  classroom.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  best  battlefield  lessons  result  from  tragic 
but  honest  mistakes.  We  cannot  allow  a  zero-defects  mentality  to  write  off  those  who 
make  such  mistakes,  and  we  will  review  our  leader  evaluation  systems  to  ensure  they  are 
leader  development  tools  and  not  mere  management  sorting  tools. 

Leader  Development.  The  Army  has  always  pnzed  leader  development,  and  in 
peacetime  has  been  willing  to  accept  some  personnel  turbulence  to  broaden  career 
experience.  That  is  not  acceptable  for  an  army  at  war.  Effective  collective  training 
requires  the  participation  of  the  entire  team,  and  units  are  not  merely  training  aids  for 
commanders.  If  we  are  serious  about  developing  more  versatile  junior  leaders,  we  must 
avoid  too  rapid  a  turnover  of  those  leaders  in  the  name  of  career  development. 

The  problem  is  somewhat  less  acute  for  middle-  and  senior-grade  officers,  whose  fewer 
numbers  in  any  case  make  greater  assignment  mobility  unavoidable.  Even  in  their  case, 
however,  the  growing  complexity  and  political  sensitivity  of  joint  and  expeditionary 
operations  urges  leaders  to  seek  assignments  that  inherently  involve  interpreting  complex 
requirements  and  implementing  sophisticated  solutions.  Our  legacy  system  of  leader 
development  will  certainly  evolve,  with  the  alteration  of  some  current  career  roadmaps  or 
the  accreditation  of  a  greater  variety  of  substitute  experiences. 

Just  as  we  subordinate  individual  leader  development  to  mission  requirements,  so  too 

must  we  subordinate  institutional  leader  development  to  joint  requirements.  Army 

training  and  education  should  produce  imaginative  staffs  and  commanders  who 

understand  how  to  interact  with  other  service  leaders  and  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 

full  set  of  joint  capabilities.  To  produce  leaders  who  reach  instinctively  beyond  their  own 

service  for  solutions  to 

tactical  and  operational 

problems.  Army  leader 

development  must  routinely 

incorporate  joint  education 

and  experience.  h\  the  end, 

we  seek  a  bench  of  leaders 

able  to  think  creatively  at 

every  level  of  war.  and  able 

to  operate  with  equal  comfort  in  Army,  joint,  interagency,  and  multinational 

envirorunents.  And  if  achieving  that  requires  submitting  our  internal  educational 

institutions  to  joint  oversight,  we  should  not  shrink  from  it. 

Doctrine,  Materiel,  and  Sustainment 

Doctrine.  The  Army  rightfully  views  itself  as  "doctrine-based."  In  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
doctrine  was  the  engine  that  transformed  the  post- Vietnam  Army  into  the  victor  of  our 
post-Cold  War  engagements.  That  doctrine,  however,  reflected  the  strategic  environment 
dominated  by  a  singular  adversary,  and  an  opposing  army  in  symmetric  contrast  to  our 
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"I'd  just  like  to  tell  you  right  up  front  and  declare 
I  am  a  joint  officer,  who  happens  to  be  in  the 
Army,  who  happens  to  be  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  right  now." 

Army  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Peter  J.  Schoomaker 
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own.  Although  the  challenge  of  developing  doctrine  for  a  joint  and  expeditionary 
environment  is  different,  it  is  no  less  essential. 

In  any  era,  doctrine  links  theory,  history,  experimentation,  and  practice.  It  encapsulates  a 
much  larger  body  of  knowledge  and  experience,  providing  an  authoritative  statement 
about  how  military  forces  do  business  and  a  common  lexicon  with  which  to  describe  it. 
As  it  has  evolved  since  the  Cold  War,  Army  doctrine  portrays  military  operations  as  a 
seamless  and  dynamic  combination  of  offense,  defense,  stability,  and  support.  Now  we 
must  extend  it  to  address  enemies  who  deliberately  eschew  predictable  operating  patterns. 


To  deal  with  such  asymmetric 
opponents,  doctrine  must  reflect 
the  associated  uncertainties. 
Uncertainty  is  in  some  measure 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
warfare.  Asymmetry  merely 
increases  it.  Doctnne  cannot 
predict  the  precise  nature  and  form 
of  asymmetric  engagements,  but  it 
can  forecast  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  organizational 
qualities  necessary  to  cope  with 
them. 


Asymmetry  and  Adaptation 
Strategic: 

"This  is  a  game  of  wits  and  will.  You've  got  to 
be  learning  and  adapting  constantly  to  survive." 
Army  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Peter  j.  Schoomaker 
Operational: 

"The  enemy  is  evolving.  He's  getting  a  bit 
more  lethal,  a  little  more  complex  ..." 

Joint  Task  Force  7,  Iraq 
LTG  Ricardo  Sanchez 
Tactical  : 

"This  is  the  way  you  take  down  Samarra  -  at 
night.  You  can  either  lockstep  and  not  change 
with  the  enemy,  or  you  can  evolve  to  keep  him 
off  balance." 

Commander,  5-20  IN,  after  night  raid 
LTC  Karl  Reed 


Such  a  doctrine,  however,  cannot 

simply  prescribe  solutions.  Rather, 

it  must  fiimish  the  intellectual  tools 

with  which  to  diagnose  unexpected 

requirements,  and  a  menu  of  practical  options  founded  in  experience  from  which  leaders 

can  create  their  own  solutions  quickly  and  effectively.  Its  objective  must  be  to  foster 

initiative  and  creative  thiiiking.  Such  a  doctrine  is  more  playbook  than  textbook,  and  like 

any  playbook,  it  is  merely  a  gateway  to  decision,  not  a  roadmap. 

The  US  military  enjoys  an  immense  array  of  capabilities  that  are  useless  if  we  overlook 
their  prerequisites  and  limitations.  Doctrine  can  help  frame  those  capabilities  in  context, 
while  not  prescribing  their  rigid  application  in  any  given  case.  A  doctrine  intended  for 
our  emerging  strategic  context  must  underwrite  flexible  thought  and  action,  and  thereby 
assure  the  most  creative  exploitation  of  our  own  asymmetric  advantages.  It  must  also 
account  for  the  inherently  joint  character  of  all  Army  operations. 

Most  important  in  today's  environment,  doctrine  must  acknowledge  the  adaptive  nature 
of  a  thinking,  willful  opponent  and  avoid  both  prediction  and  prescription.  It  is  not  the 
role  of  doctrine  to  predict  how  an  adversary  will  behave.  Rather,  its  fimction  is  to  enable 
us  to  recognize  that  behavior,  understand  its  vulnerabilities  and  our  own,  and  suggest 
ways  of  exploiting  the  former  and  diminishing  the  latter.  It  will  be  useful  only  to  the 
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extent  that  experience  confirms  it,  and  its  continuous  review  and  timely  amendment 
therefore  is  essential. 

Materiel.  Materiel  development  is  a  special  challenge  for  an  army  at  war,  because  we 
must  not  only  anticipate  and  address  future  needs,  we  must  meet  pressing  current 
demands.  There  is,  however,  a  constant  first  priority:  equipping  the  individual  Soldier. 
In  the  past,  the  Army  reserved  the  best  individual  equipment  for  units  most  likely  to  fight; 
in  an  expeditionary  army,  one  cannot  forecast  such  units.  Every  deployed  Soldier  needs 
the  best  individual  equipment  available.  In  an  expeditionary  environment,  moreover,  we 
can  no  longer  continue  to  treat  equipment  as  permanently  owned  by  the  units  to  which  it 
is  assigned.  In  a  rotation-based  force,  equipment  ownership  will  be  the  exception.  We 
will  increasingly  separate  Soldiers  from  their  carriers  and  equipment,  tailoring  the 
materiel  mix  for  the  mission  at  hand. 

Being  most  amenable  to  adaptability,  speed,  and  flexibility,  aviation  assets  will  be  key  to 
an  expeditionary  force.  The  lessons  learned  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  war  have 
provided  our  Army  the  opportunity  to  reassess  near-term  aviation  requirements.  We  will 
fundamentally  restructure  our  aviation  program  to  ensure  the  entire  Army  aviation  fleet 
remains  a  key  tool  of  maneuver,  with  better  command-and-control  connectivity,  manned- 
unmanned  teaming,  extended  operational  reach,  and  all-weather  capability. 

Equally  vital  is  the  continued  development  of  more  rapidly  deployable  fighting  platforms. 
The  Future  Combat  System  (FCS)  remains  the  materiel  centerpiece  of  the  Army's 
commitment  to  become  more  expeditionary,  and  will  go  far  to  reconciling  deployability 
with  sustainable  combat  power.  We  will  remain  a  hybrid  force  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  we  will  seek  ways  to  improve  the  deployability  of  the  platforms  we  already  own. 

Meanwhile,  neither  current  platforms  nor  the  FCS  will  satisfy  expeditionary  requirements 
without  significant  improvement  in  the  ability  to  develop  actionable  intelligence  and 
increase  communications  bandwidth  at  corps  level  and  below.  The  Army,  together  with 
the  joint  community,  must  relentlessly  address  the  architectures,  protocols,  and  systems 
of  a  redundant,  nonterrestnal  network  capable  of  providing  the  focused  bandwidth 
necessary  to  support  mobile  Battle  Command  and  joint  Blue  Force  tracking.  Lessons 
learned  fi-om  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  continue  to 
highlight  the  successes  and  potential  of  network-enabled  operations.  The  operational 
advantages  of  shared  situational  awareness,  enhanced  speed  of  command,  and  the  ability 
of  forces  to  self-synchronize  are  powerfijl.  In  this  light,  we  must  change  the  paradigm  in 
which  we  talk  and  think  about  the  network;  we  must  fight  rather  than  manage  the 
network,  and  operators  must  see  themselves  as  engaged  at  all  times,  ensuring  the  health 
and  operation  of  this  critical  weapons  system. 

Logistics.  The  Cold  War  Army  designed  its  logistical  structure  for  operations  in 
developed  theaters  with  access  to  an  extensive  host-nation  infrastructure.  Expeditionary 
operations  promise  neither.  Simultaneity  and  complexity  compound  the  eternal 
constraints  of  decreased  time,  vast  distances,  and  limited  resources,  creating  a  pressing 
demand  for  a  logistics  system  that  capitalizes  on  service  interdependencies.  We  must 
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operationally  link  logistics  support  to  maneuver  in  order  to  produce  desired  operational 
outcomes.  We  will  only  realize  such  "effects-based  logistics  capability"  when  all 
services  fully  embrace  joint  logistics,  eliminate  gaps  in  logistics  functions,  and  reduce 
overlapping  support.    We  require  a  distribution-based  sustainment  system  that  provides 
end-to-end  visibility  of  and  control  over  force-support  operations;  one  that  incorporates 
by  design  the  versatility  to  shift  logistical  support  smoothly  among  multiple  lines  of 
operation  and  rapidly  changing  support  requirements. 

At  the  tactical  level,  that  means  eliminating  today's  layered  support  structure,  instead 
bridging  the  distance  from  theater  or  regional  support  commands  to  brigade  combat 
teams  with  modular,  distribution-based  capabilities  packages.  We  intend  to  use  the 
resources  from  current-day  corps  and  division  support  commands  (COSCOMs  and 
DISCOMs)  to  create  joint-capable  Army  Deployment  and  Sustainment  Commands 
(ADSCs).    These  ADSCs  will  be  capable  of  serving  as  the  foundation  for  a  joint  logistics 
command  and  control  element  at  the  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF),  and  capable  also  of 
simultaneously  executing  the  full  range  of  complex  operations — from  theater  port 
opening  to  employment  and  sustainment — required  in  the  emerging  operational 
environment. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  physical  security  traditionally  associated  with  the  rearward 
location  of  logistical  facilities  no  longer  can  be  assumed.  On  today's  battlefields  and 
tomorrow's,  we  must  make  explicit  provision  for  the  protection  of  logistical  installations 
and  the  lines  of  communication  joining  them  to  combat  formations.  And  the  Soldiers 
conducting  sustainment  operations  must  be  armed,  trained,  and  psychologically  prepared 
to  fight  as  well  as  support. 

Installations.  Installations  are  an  integral  part  of  the  deployed  force  from  home  station 
to  the  foxhole.  Operational  deployments  and  rotational  assignments  across  the  globe 
mean  installation  capabilities  will  transcend  more  traditional  expeditionary  support 
requirements  associated  with  mobilizing,  deploying,  and  sustaining  the  force.  More  than 
a  jump  point  for  projecting  forces,  installations  serve  a  ftindamental  role  in  minimizing 
their  footprint  through  robust  connectivity  and  capacity  to  fully  support  reach-back 
operations. 

Installation  facilities  must  readily  adapt  to  changing  mission  support  needs,  spiraling 
technology,  and  rapid  equipment  fielding.  Installation  connectivity  must  also  support  en- 
route  mission  planning  and  situational  awareness.  Education  and  family  support  will  use 
the  same  installation  mission  support  connectivity  to  sustain  the  morale  and  emotional 
needs  of  our  Soldiers  and  their  families. 
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Building  Interdependence 

Earlier  we  noted  that  our  future  is  irrevocably  joint.  Interdependence  is  central  to  both 
the  expeditionary  mindset  and  campaign  quahty  we  seek.  Achieving  it  is  first  a 
conceptual  challenge,  for  all  capabilities — not  only  materiel  capabilities  — spring  from 
operational  concepts.  Joint  operational  concepts  are  emerging,  and  the  Army  has 
participated  actively  with  its  sister  services  in  their  creation,  articulation,  wargaming,  and 
experimentation.  This  effort  identifies  five  key  joint  and  expeditionary 
i  nterdependenc  ies: 


Interdependent  Command  and  Control 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 


Kuwait  to  Bagdhad: 
Supported:  JFLCC 


?     Western  Iraq: 

'  Supported:  JFACC 

Northern  Iraq: 

Supported:  JSOTF 


-  Joint  Battle  Command.  Making  the 
flexible  supported-to-supporting 
relationships  first  attempted  in  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  routine  will  demand 
interoperable  command-and-control 
mechanisms  supported  by  comprehensive 
and  redundant  information  networks. 
Effective  joint  intelligence,  joint  fires,  blue 
force  tracking,  and  logistical  support  all 
require  agreement  on  the  data  definition, 
protocols  and  standards  informing  the  design 
of  those  net%vorks.  Army  contributions  to 
Joint  Forces  Command's  Joint  Battle 
Management  Command  and  Control 
(JBMC2)  Transformation  Roadmap  will  be 
essential  to  assure  the  Army's  LandWarNet,  the  Air  Force's  C2  Constellation,  and  the 
Navy's  ForceNet  reflect  those  common  standards. 

-  Joint  Fires  and  Effects.  Interdependence  of  joint  fires  will  be  vital  to  mitigating  risk 
and  reducing  reliance  on  organic  fires  in  a  joint  expeditionary  environment.  Linked 
through  an  effective  joint  command  and  control  system,  the  American  Soldier  will  have 
the  entire  target  acquisition  and  engagement  resources  of  the  theater  at  his  fingertips.  All 
of  our  modular  solutions  depend  on  enabling  even  our  smallest  combat  formations  to 
leverage  joint  fires  through  mechanisms  such  as  "universal  observers"  or  "joint  effects 
control  teams."  To  facilitate  more 
effective  employment  of  close  air 
support  in  a  non-contiguous  battlespace, 
we  need  universal  standards  for 
observation,  designation  and  target 
acquisition.  The  Air  Force  has 
demonstrated  increasing  responsiveness 
in  recent  operations  and  has  committed 
to  a  general  officer~led  Joint  Force  Air 

Component  Command  element  at  every  Army  corps  exercise.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Air 


Air  Force  Sorties  Redirected  After 
Launch 

Operation  Desert  Storm:  20% 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom:  43% 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom:  80% 
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Force  still  have  concerns,  the  Army  for  responsiveness  and  reliabihty,  the  Air  Force  for 
control  and  training  demands.  Their  resolution  will  require  cooperative  adjustments  by 
both  services. 

-  Joint  Force  Projection.  The  Army's  dependence  on  its  sister  services  is  nowhere  more 
obvious  than  in  the  area  of  mobility,  both  strategic  and  operational.  We  cannot  wish 
away  the  laws  of  physics,  but  neither  must  we  surrender  to  them.  The  solution  of  the 
Army's  mobility  challenges  will  require  action  by  both  the  Army  and  its  partners.  For  its 
part,  the  Army  must  continue  to  improve  its  inherent  deployability.  This  remains  the 
focus  of  major  development  programs  such  as  Stryker,  the  Futvu^e  Combat  System,  and 
numerous  complementary  systems,  all  of  which  are  being  designed  to  satisfy  the  space 
and  weight  limitations  of  our  major  tactical  intra-theater  lift  capabilities.  It  also  is  a 
major  objective  of  our  tactical  unit  redesign. 

For  their  part,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  must  resource  strategic  and  operational  lift  as 
critical  service  competencies.  Intra-theater  lift  will  be  especially  crucial  in  a  future 
conflict  in  which  enemies  may  be  able  to  obstruct  or  deny  altogether  the  use  of  fixed 
entry  points  such  as  airfields  and  seaports.  To  overcome  that  challenge,  we  will  need  the 
ability  through  vertical  envelopment  to  bypass  those  entry  points  with  forces  of 
operational  significance,  forces  with  the  mobility,  lethality,  and  survivability  that  can 
maneuver  to  and  defeat  these  integrated  point  defenses. 

Current  intra-theater  lift  assets  do  not  have  the  range,  payload,  or  operational  profiles  to 
support  that  requirement.  Future  lift  assets  will  need  all  of  them.  We  also  share  the 
Marine  Corps'  interest  in  the  feasibility  of  deploying  fi-om  a  Sea  Base.  The  Army 
supports  the  development  of  a  joint  Sea  Base  capability  and  looks  forward  to  a 
cooperative  effort  to  address  the  intra-theater  lift  challenge. 

-  Joint  Air  and  Missile  Defense.  The  increasing  range  and  speed  of  air  and  missile 
threats,  and  their  potential  ability  to  deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  place  a  high 
premium  on  the  integration  of  service  air  and  missile  defenses.  The  ultimate  objective  is 
a  joint  system  of  complementary  air  defense  kill  mechanisms  able  to  defeat  mixed  threats 
of  varying  complexity  -  the  right  amount  and  combination  of  effects  at  the  right  time  and 
place  without  regard  for  their  domain  of  origin. 

This  arena  already  enjoys  considerable  integration  of  service  programs,  most  recently  the 
merger  of  Army  and  Marine  Corps  programs  to  defend  against  cruise  missiles.  Other 
collaborations  already  underway  include  Joint  Airspace  Control  Procedures,  Joint 
Identification  Procedures,  Joint  Engagement  Authority  Procedures,  and  others.  Common 
operational  architectures  will  be  key. 

-  Joint  Sustainment.  All  the  services  have  key  interdependencies  in  the  logistics  arena 
and  will  experience  even  more  in  an  expeditionary  environment.  There  is  a  pressing 
demand  for  a  joint  end-to-end  logistics  structure  that  permits  reliable  support  of 
distributed  operations  in  which  deployment,  employment,  and  sustaiiunent  are 
simultaneous. 
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At  the  theater  level,  in  cases  where  the  Army  is  the  predominant  service  component,  we 
are  willing  to  transform  our  current  Theater  Support  Commands  into  regional  joint 
logistics  commands  subordinate  to  the  regional  combatant  commander.  If  another  service 
is  the  predominant  component,  that  service's  logistics  organization  could  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  regional  joint  support  command,  with  the  Army  contributing  in  its  normal 
Title  X/WEAR  (Wartime  Executive  Agency  Requirement)  role. 

Moving  Out 

The  changes  ahead  are  significant.  But  they  are  neither  reckless  nor  revolutionary.  On 
the  contrary,  they  reflect  years  of  Army  study,  experimentation,  and  experience.  We  have 
delayed  this  transformation  repeatedly,  fearing  that  we  could  not  afford  such  change  in  a 
time  of  turbulence  and  reduced  resources.  Now  we  realize  that  what  we  cannot  afford  is 
more  delay.  The  3'^''  Infantry  Division  is  reorganizing  today  to  a  prototype  redesign  that 
converts  its  combat  structure  from  three  brigades  to  four  brigade  combat  teams.  Other 
divisions  will  soon  follow. 

The  best  way  to  anticipate  the  future  is  to  create  it.  The  Army  is  moving  out,  and  this  is 
merely  the  begirming.  Our  incentive  is  not  change  for  change's  sake.  Our  incentive  is 
effectiveness  in  this  protracted  conflict.  If  necessary  to  defeat  our  adaptive  adversaries, 
the  changes  described  here  are  a  mere  down  payment  on  changes  that  will  follow. 


"What  matters  is  what's  inside  -  your  integrity,  your  commitment  to  service,  your 
dedication  to  excellence,  your  fighting  spirit. 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Mr.  Les  Brownlee 

"We're  going  to  have  to  [change]  some  of  the  things  that  made  us  the  best  Army  In 
the  world  in  past  decades.  Our  values  are  sacrosanct  ...  everything  else  is  on  the 
table." 

Army  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Peter  J.  Schoomaker 


But  our  challenge  is  to  measure  ourselves  not  against  others,  but  against  our  own 
potential.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  changing.  The  real  question  is,  "Are  we  changing 
enough?"  Our  brave  Soldiers  and  adaptive  leaders  constitute  the  best  Army  in  the  world, 
but  we  can  be  even  better.  It  is  inside  of  us  and  it  is  what  the  Nation  expects.  The  future 
as  we  know  it  -  our  lives,  the  lives  of  our  families,  this  country,  everything  we  love  and 
cherish  -  all  depend  on  our  success  in  meeting  this  challenge.  Are  you  wearing  your  dog 
tags? 
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